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_ THE HEPATICA OR LIVER WORT. 
am (Hepatica triloba.) 
BY WILLARD N. CLUTE, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Many people who do not know the summer 
lowers by name, are well acquainted with the 
ames and haunts of our early spring flowers. 
The reason for this lies in the fact that there 
_are but few people who do not make at least 
one trip to the woods each spring. In summer, 
_wild-flowers are forgotten in the abundance of 
other attractions; but when the last snow-drifts 
of a long winter are slowly melting in the rav- 
“ines, young and old delight to go afield once 
“more in search of the delicate harbingers of 
“spring, the flowers. 
~ On such rambles one’s attention is sure to be 
‘engaged by the hepatica, one of the most inter- 
"esting, as well as the earliest, of spring’ blossoms. 
It grows abundantly in nearly every deciduous 
_wood from Canada to Georgia and west to 
Wisconsin, being as well known as the robin or 
blue-bird, whose appearance, in the Northern 
States, scarcely ante-dates its first blossom. 

_ But the hepatica takes an unfair advantage of 
; the birds, beginning its preparations for spring 
while that season is yet many months away. 
i autumn, as one walks through the wood- 

ands and notes the absence of the flowers, 

he little suspects that the woods are full of 

‘spring flowers; and yet the hepaticas are fully 
Be vcloped. and, in the earth at his feet, wait 

ly for a few warm days next spring to call 
them forth. 
" The first hepaticas appear on the warm south- 
1 slopes, but as the season advances they 
ming up by handfulls every-where in the woods. 


up, each one On a downy scape, forms a strik- 
ing picture. - a 

The majority of the blossom$ are of some 
shade of blue but there are also pink and white 
ones. It is an interesting fact that this flower 
has no corolla. What we call the corolla is a 
circle of colored sepals, an inyolucre of three 
green bracts answering to the calyx. ‘The sepals 
vary in number from six to twenty or more. 


After they have fallen the bracts surround the: 


seed till it ripens. 

It is not generally known that the hepatica is 
occasionally fragrant, but John Burroughs, writ- 
ting of fragrant wild-flowers in his book “Pep- 
acton” says: “Group after group may be 
inspected ranging through all shades of purple 
and blue, wtih some perfectly white, and no 
odor be detected, when presently you will hap- 
pen upon a little brood of them that have a 
most delicate and delicious fragrance.” It 
would be interesting to know whether this 
fragrance is constant in the same plant. 

The leathery, three lobed, evergreen leaves of 
the hepatica are curiously mottled and blotched 
with reddish green, which deepens, in color, 
with age. ‘The young leaves grow erect but at 
length spread flat on the ground. The shape 
of the lobes has given rise to two sub-species 
—the acute, and obtuse lobed. The former is 
"said to be most common, north, and prefers the 
north sides of hills ; the latter prefers southern 
slopes. 

The hepatica will bloom in the house with 
scarcely any care. If the plant is dug up at 
any time from September to March and placed 
in a flower-pot in a sunny window, the flower- 
buds will shoot up so rapidly that one can 
almost see them grow. In this way one may 
have flowers all winter long for the slight 


trouble of digging them up. When the flowers 
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fade, the plant may be thrown away and a new 
one brought home. 

Although the flowers are the most conspicuous 
part of this plant, nearly all its names have been 
derived from the leaves. The scientific name 
means ‘“‘resembling the liver” and refers to the 
shape of the leaves. ‘The common names, liver- 
wort and liverleaf, are obviously derived from 
the same source. ‘These names point to the 
time when the doctrine of Signatures was gener- 
ally accepted, when this plant was doubtless 
used as a specific for diseases of the liver. In 
New England -the hepaticas are often called 
squirrel-cups— a name worthy of a wider circu- 
lation. 


THE BARRED OWL. 


BY DR. W. S. STRODE, BERNADOTTE, ILL. 


This bird is quite common in the heavily 
wooded districts throughout Illinois. As it has 
a preference for heavily timbered tracts along 
water-courses it is often called the “River Owl.” 

The naturalist who has never listened to a 
nocturnal concert given by two or three of these 
owls, has indeed missed a rare treat. To the 
uninitiated it may be somewhat startling when 
the perfect quiet and stillness of a night in the 
deep forest is suddenly interrupted by a blood 
curdling shriek followed by, ‘“‘ who-who, who, 
who-who, who, who, ar-r-r-r-r you?” and then 
“he-he-he-he, hi-hi-hi-hi, ha-ha-ha-ha,” as though 
all the panthers, wild cats, maniacs and hob- 
goblins for forty miles around had suddenly 
surrounded the camp and were holding high car- 
nival. Eut just when each individual hair has 
assumed the upright position the hubbub ceases 
as suddenly as it commenced and quiet and 
solitude again reigns supreme. 

Some years ago, accompanied by a friend, I 
was out for a week’s recreation on the “ Califor- 
nia bend” of the Illinois river. During the 
day-time we gathered hickory-nuts and pecans, 
hunted bee trees, and shot ducks and squirrels, 
and at night went ‘‘ coon” hunting. 

One night we had made arrangements to hunt 
with some friends that reside in the vicinity. 
As they did not appear as soon as we expected 
them to, we turned in and were soon fast asleep. 


Suddenly the well known coon hunters ‘“‘ whoop” | 


brought us to our feet, and we listened for its 


repetition. Again it came, “ whoop-e-e,” clear 
as a bell and mght over our heads, followed in 
a few seconds by the maniacal “‘ who-who-who, 
who-who-who are you? and a whole chorus of 
* he-he-he-he, hi-hi-hi-hi, ha-ha-ha-ha.” Com- 
pletely sold, we again crawled into our tents, 
feeling very much as if we had been made the 
butt of a practical joke. 

For several years a barred owl has made his 
home in an immense sycamore standing on the 
bank of Spoon river a few miles below the 
village. « 

In my professional rounds I frequently pass 
near this tree, and often ride out to say “how 
do you do?” to Mr. Syrnium as he sits bolt up- 
right in the entrance to the cavity in the tree. 
At other times I imitate his notes and nearly 
always geta response. Sometimes, during the 
breeding season, the owl comes flying toward 
me uttering his peculiar cry, as he flies. Indeed, 


I fancy that he has come to recognize me, and ~ 


to resent my intrusion, for his notes have taken 
on an angry, spiteful intonation. 

Several times I have taken the first set of eggs 
laid by the female, and one season I captured a 
half-grown young Syrnium that had flown from 
the sycamore and perched near the ground in 
a smaller tree. This ow!I put into an out- 
house with a young great-horned owl where 
they remained for eighteen months. Some of 
the curious and amusing things which they did 


I will relate in the next number of the ORNITH- 


OLOGIST AND BOTANIST. 


BIRD-SONGS. 


BY STEWART E. WHITE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


A bird’s song is the most beautiful music in 
the world. How many times has that state- 
ment been made?. How many times has some 
person, rich in this world’s goods, heard, and 
wishing to believe, has caused the feathered 
denizens of the grove to be caged for his benefit. 
‘Then comes dissapointment, for never can these 
gems shine in their true colors without their nat- 
ural setting of fresh, green woods and flelds of 
Waving grass. 

There is no study more pleasing for an ornith- 
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“ologist, than to become acquainted with the 


"voices of his favorites not only in song, but in| 


all moods and passions. It is absurd to say: 


‘the song of the yellow warbler consists of —— 


etc.,” for there is no bird, no matter how limited 


“his musical ability, but has at least three well 


_ defined songs. On the other hand the novice is 


apt to rush into the opposite extreme; he takes 


"notes on a song one day, but hearing the same 


song under different circumstances the next, 
_ he immediately concludes he has discovered 
another ditty and so inscribes it. 


_ with the season. 


Besides the songs proper are the various call- 
notes. These change with the meaning the 
bird intends to convey, and also, in some cases, 
The aspiring devotee should 


_ carry a note book on all occasions and on hear- 
_ ing a new song should attempt with the best of 
_ his ability to express the syllables by means of 


- letters. 


I practice a system of short-hand in 


- connection with the foregoing method which it 
might be well to mention here. 


By means of small circles, or simply with dots, 
represent the relative musical values of the notes 
ef the song. For instance, take the best known 
of the songs of the Nashville warbler. ‘This is 
first written, “kchip kchip kchip kchip cheche 


che che che.” Then the “kchips” are repre- 


sented by a row of four small circles, all on the 


same horizontal plane, and the “ches” by a 
series of five dois on a slightly higher plane. 
Thus I know that the first four notes are all of 


the same pitch, rather slow, and are followed 


by five smaller notes of a slightly higher pitch. 

Of course, this process becomes more com- 
plicated in the case of such songs as those of 
the ruby-crowned kinglet or the vireos, but with 
a little patience they can be managed in a much 
more satisfactory manner than by any other 
method you may be able to devise. Besides 
becoming thoroughly conversant with the songs, 
notes should be taken on the dates of the song 
season. Some birds sing better before or after 
a storm; some at morning and night only. Find 
out what time in the morning they rise, and what 
is the hour for vesper service. In short, learn 
all you possibly can. 


Nature cannot be surprisedin undress. Beau- 
ty breaks in everywhere.—EMERSON. 


THE SCREECH OWL. 
(Megascops asio.) 
BY E. B. PECK, CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


1 think this is a very interesting if not the 
most interesting member of the owl family. It 
may be found here both winter and summer and 
I know of its breeding here. 

One day last spring, a boy came to me almost 
out of breath and asked me to come and see 
his young owls. I could hardly believe him as 
a case of this owl’s breeding here had never 
came under my observation. I thought if any 
one was likely to find an owl’s nest I would. 
However, I agreed to go and see them. 

The next day I went. I should think that 
the owls were about a week old. A person 
could tell which was hatched first by the differ- 
ence in size; the first had its eyes open and had 
began to feather out, while the youngest had 
not gotten its eyes open yet and was just a little 
white ball of down. After looking at them a 
while and questioning the boy I made up my 
mind that they were young “ Screechers.” He 
fed them with angle-worms of which they ate 
great quantities. 

This is next to the smallest owl to be found 
in this locality. In color the back is brownish- 
gray streaked with darker, the breast being 
light gray streaked with black andLrown. ‘The 
tail is brown each feather having a black centre. 
There is also another distinct plumage which is 
bright rufus. 

A specimen before me now, exhibits the fol- 
Length eight inches; 
wing seven inches; tail three and one half iuches. 
‘Lhe two to six eggs are pure white, almost oval, 
and measure 1.42 X 1.19 of an inch. 


lowing measurements. 


‘After all where is the flower lore? for the 
first book, not the last, should contain the poetry 
of flowers. The natural system may tell us of 
the value of a plant in medicine or the arts, or 


for food, but neither it nor the Linnzean, to any ~ 


great extent tells us its chief value and slgnifi- 
cance to man. ‘There will be pages about some 


fair flower’s qualities for food or medicine, but 
perhaps not a sentence about its significance to 
the eye (as if the cowslip were better for 
greens than for yellows) about what all children 
and flower-lovers gather flowers for.— THOREAU. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In sending out this, the initial number of our 
magazine, we wish to speak a few words in our 
own behalf. The many small papers which have 
sprung up in the past few years, only to die after 
one or two issues, has prejudiced the reading 
public against magazines of this size. How- 
ever, there seems to be no reason why small 
papers should not be as successful as larger ones 
if they are as interesting to their readers. With 
this in mind, we have begun the publication of 
our magazine. It will be eight pages in size till 
it’s patronage warrants an’increase, and will con- 
tain only the brightest and most interesting arti- 
cles on birds and flowers. Advertisements will 
not be allowed to encroach upon the reading 
matter but will be placed upon the cover which 
is to be added. Will you not aid us to make 
this magazine a success by sending in your sub- 
scription ? 


An examination of this number will show that 
the articles are all by well-known writers, several 
of whom will continue to write for us. We ex- 
pect to make following numbers equal to this in 
every respect and in order to increase our corps 
of writers we invite contributions from those to 
whom we send this issue. 


Our subscription price has been placed much | 


lower than that of other magazines of the same 
size, as we wish to place this publication with- 
in the reach of all. Surely, anyone can afford 
twenty cents! For two dimes, which may be 
sent at our risk in a strong envelope, we will 
mail the magazine to your address for one year. 
For a short time we will also receive subscrip- 
tions for six months at ten centseach. To clubs 
of five or more we will mail the magazine for 
fifteen cents a year. Get up a club! 


Our mailing list for this month is made up of 
names derived from various sources. Doubt- 
less many are incorrect. For this reason we 
shall not send the. next number to anyone on 
this list unless they respond in the meantime. 
If you would like to see more of the magazine 
before subscribing send us your name on a 
postal card and the next num‘er will be mailed 
to you free. Is it not worth a postal? 


A NEW FEATURE. 


With the next issue we shall start a depart- 
ment which will be known as our Correspond- 
ence Column. In this it is designed to publish 
notes about flowers and birds which, of them- 
selves, are not long enough for a regular arti- 
cle. In this column, also, queries will be ans- 
wered, specimens identified, etc., etc. This 
department will be free to everybody. Send in 
your notes with your subscriptions. 


A CHANCE TO OBTAIN THIS PAPER FREE. 


Ordinarily we shall not give a subscription to 
everyone who writes for this magazine, prefer- 
ring to send extra copies instead. But, as we 
wish to make succeeding issues of exceptional 
interest, we make the following offer. To the 
writers of the best ten articles, on birds or flowers 
recelved before February 15th, the magazine 
will be mailed free for one year; to the writers 
of the ten second best articles, we will mail the 
magazine for six months; the ten third best will 
receive the magazine for three months. The 
writers are not limited to one article, but may 
send in several, each of which may win a sub- 


scription to be disposed of as the author directs. 
You can save your subscription price, try it! 


Every creature, no matter how brave, has 
some other creature to be afraid of; otherwise 
how would the world get on?P—TorrReEv. 
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BOTANY FOR WINTER. 


BY C. ANTOINETTE SHEPARD, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Last year’s seed-stalks furnish interesting 
objects for study. By this time, Mother Nature 


and her family have planted most of the seeds, 


but the stalks remain. 


Very curious many of 


_ them are, and we should be able to recognize 


. 
x 


them. We all know the seed-stalks of the gold- 


: en-rod, but few recognize the seed-cases of the 
_ indian-pipe. They are brown now, and very 


erect, the pipe-bowl standing straight up on the 
top of the stem. Under beech trees we see 
curious branching seed-stalks:that are standing 
to tell the story of the curious beech-drops, a 


_ parasitic plant, that grows upon the roots of the 


_ the fall and keep their secret till spring. 


beech-tree. If you want to see the plant at its 
best, make a note of the place, and visit it be- 
tween August and October. 

Who has not walked in fields and woods in 
winter, and found at the end of the walk quite 
a collection of tick-seeds etc., clinging to his 
garments? Very likely your only thought was 
to get them off as quickly as possible, but if you 
had carefully noted the varieties, and tried to 
trace out the family history of each, you would 
have had an interesting study for at least one 
evening. 

All trees and shrubs form their flower-buds in 
If you 
cut branches of Cassandra calyculata, (leather- 
leaf) and place them in a glass in a sunny win- 
dow, you may induce her to tell her secret, while 
the wind blows and the snow lies deep. Cas- 
sandra is one of the first shrubs to bloom in the 
spring. Many swamps are full of the small 
bushes—the russet leather leaves remain all win- 
ter, and present a strong contrast to the dainty 
little white flower-bells along the stem. _ 

Red maple, the buds of fruit trees and many 
shrubs will bloom for us in window-glasses. 


_ Roots of Hepatica triloba, (liver-leaf ) and Epi- 


_ twenty-one to twenty-eight days. 


: 


_ have warm water daily. 


gea repens, (trailing arbutus) taken from their 
_home in the woods and planted in a shallow 
box, in a sunny window, will bloom in from 
They should 
In this way we have a 


_ chance to watch the development of the flower- 


_ buds and the growth of young leaves. 


Sections of different buds and the bark from 
| trees and shrubs form interesting objects for the 
microscope. 

We must not forget the lichens and mosses, 
bright and beautiful always, but especially no- 


ticeable at this season, when so many of the 
grasses and tender plants are lying down to 


sleep. We may well call the lichens and mos- 
ses the flowers of winter. .Few books have been 
written on this subject, and most of them are 
hard for the young student to understand, but 
we can appreciate the delicate beauty of these 
dainty plants. ‘They are very easily pressed, 
and when neatly mounted, form very pleasing 
collections. 

Of all hobbies, the botanical hobby is one of 

the best to manage. Go where you will, you 
are sure to find something of interest. We won- 
der why so few travelers avail themselves of the 
opportunities they have for collecting herbarium 
specimens. 
On one of the Raymond Excursions to Mexico 
a few years ago, a rail-road botanist secured a 
large and valuable herbarium. Every time the 
train stopped he was sure to secure some plants. 
Then there were flowers from the Pyramid of 
Cholula and the Castle of Chapultepec etc. 

All that is needed for an outfit for collecting 
on a journey is a portable wire plant press and 
a bundle of manilla papers with straw-board 
covers, to place the plants in when dry. If the 
patent press is too large and expensive—pur- 
chase two sheets of strong wire-cloth of con- 
yenient size, cut sheets of cotton wadding to use 
for dryers and secure with a shawl-strap—and 
your press is complete. Cotton-wadding is far 
better than blotting paper for dryers, and should 
be dark colored as the white wadding contains 
chloride of lime, which will bleach specimens. 

When you have time, mount the specimens 1n 
books or on cards. Label each with date of 
getting and locality—and botanical names if 
possible. 

Do not throw away a specimen if you can 
not name it, but carefully save each one. Con- 


sult a good botanist in regard to the doubtful 
plants. You may have some rare specimens. 
Old collectors* will find plenty of work for 
winter days, in mounting specimens gathered 
during the summer, re-arranging the herbarium, 
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and planning for the coming season. 

It is well to study the geographical distribu- 

tion of plants, and make out a list of plants you 
wish to collect for exchange. 
If you wish to make foreign exchanges, find 
out what plants grow in your vicinity that are 
peculiar to America, and collect for that pur- 
pose. All specimens should have roots, leaves, 
buds and flowers, and a little later in the season 
secure specimens of the same plants in fruit. 


TWO WHITE-BLAZED SPARROWS. 
BY NEIL FRANKLIN POSSON, MEDINA, N. Y. 


Shakespeare says ‘“‘ What’s in a name?” 

Surely the name of sparrow sounds common- 
place enough, and naturally we don’t expect 
much from it. But how pleasantly are we sur- 
prised sometimes when we find the name of 
sparrow to be but another name for song and 
beauty and sprightliness. Indeed, we can say 
‘with Shakespeare, after becoming acquainted 
with the white-throated and white crowned spar- 
tows, ‘“‘ What’s in a name?” 

Both of these birds occur in this county (Or 
leans) as migrants, summering north of us and 
wintering south of us. 

The white-throated sparrow ( Zonotrichia al- 
bicollis ) is much the more common of the two 
and generally leads in the migration, arriving 
quite a little earlier than his white-crowned 
brother. 

The song of the white-throated sparrow is 
heard in this locality for the first time about the 
first day of May and becomes one of the most 
common bird-songs for about a week, when he 
pushes on toward his northern breedirg heme. 
The song is a very pretty accomplishment in a 
most pathetic and beautiful tone. Sounding the 
first syllable of it’s song ona note corresponding 
to the fifth of the musical scale, the next is 
given in the eighth, and, followed by three more 
in the same key, the sorg ends just as one is get- 
ting interested. The song, always ending with 
a rising inflection, makes one think the bird was 
suddenly interrupted in some way. 

In autumn, this bird tarries much longer. Ar- 
riving from the north about the twentieth of 
September, it remains until about the middle of 
the following month. Its common autumn 
note is a one-syllabled utterance represented 
very nearly by the syllable “ping.” At dusk, 
every evening for a number of weeks, a com- 
pany of these birds retiring for the night among 


the trees of my garden, would give forth a mon- 
otonous chorus of “‘pings;” and sometimes, after 
their chorus had subsided and all was still, some 
solitary member of the company, apparently de- 
siring notoriety, would sound his voice, and so 
set the chorus going again. 

Rey. J. H. Langille, in his book, “ Our Birds 
in Their Haunts,” speaks of the song of the 
white throat as a rarity in this locality, even in 
the spring; but I consider it’s song a common 
occurrence in the spring and have a much 
greater rarity to record, viz.- it’s singing in the 
fall. 

At several different times during the fall of 
’89, I caught this bird in the act of trying to re- 
call it’s vernal lay, and it suceeded to the letter. 
On one of these occasions 1 was somewhat 
amused. Twice the bird tried to give it’s song, 
bnt it seemed to “stick in the throat;”’ then, 
making a special effort, the song came out plain 
and clear and the bird seemed satisfied. 

The white-crowned sparrow ( Zonotrichia leu- 
cophrys,) as I have already stated, is less plen- 
tiful in this locality than the white-throat, and 
for some reason or other, | seldom see him in 
the fall, although in the spring he is quite com- 
mon. 

His song is rather peculiar and decidedly 
pleasing. Giving utterance to three clear, whis- 
tling notes, he then closes by sounding three 
others of a jew’s-harp tone in a lower key. 

And now from the narrative to the deseript- 
ive. Both of these sparrows are about six inches 
in length, of an ash color beneath and a darker 
brown above, and the wing-bars of both are 
white. - ‘(heir distinguishing characteristics are 
the conspicuous white markings on throat and 
and crown respectively. ‘The large white spot 
on the neck of albicollis is as conspicuous, and 
catches the eye as quickly as a gaudy necktie 
worn in a similar mosiien by some fast and 
showy fop. 

‘The crown of leuchophrys is pure white, bor- 
dered on each side by jet black; and as he stands 
sometimes with his white crest erect, he assumes 
quite a jauntinessof mien. ‘The white-throat also 
has some white upon the head. However, it ap- 
pears in the form of a narrow line of white 
through the centre of the black crown. 

We most often look for the gayest music 
from the brightest-tinted warblers, but here, 
from a bird of the most sober and modest 
dress and one which can boast of no other 
name but sparrow, we are treated with 
music which many a warbler fain would imi- 
tate. Is there a student who is searching to 
find the notes of deepest pathos? Let him 
study the song of the white-throated sparrow 
and he has, in fullest measure, the object of 
his search. 
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THE ADVENT OF ’or. 


BY MRS. S. E. ROESSLER, NEW HAVEN,CT- 


"9! is gladly welcomed by young and old. The 
echo of Christmas chimes still lingers; the ever- 
greens twined in honor of the Christ Child have 
not yet faded; the waxen fruited mistletoe has 
only just been taken from the door way; and 
St. Nicholas still shivers, as he shakes the snow 
flakes from his robes and recalls his trip, amid 
the icicles of 90. Old Winter’s frosts glint and 
ctystalize; frolicsome youngsters skate and slide; 
and lovers nestle in fur lined sleighs ‘just for 
warmth’s sake you know.” Boreas is studding 
Winter's crown with hail jewels, and each jewel 
_in seven-fold splendor greets the light of day. 
The light snow in wood-lands is embroidered 
with prints of animal life, and amid the ever- 
green boughs, masses of feathery snow weigh 
the branches earth-ward. ‘The gates of out- 
doors are ever ajar, and those, who enter these 
gates with a reverent and teachable spirit, reap 
a rich reward. 

‘Come, friends, draw your chairs near the 
hearthstone. Let us compare notes taken during 
the summer’s outings. Get your maps and trace 
your routes through Nature’s wild lands. Let 
us see your collections of stones and shells; your 

pressed flowers; your sketches by mountain or 

sea shore; and those choice bits, immortalized 

by the camera. Hark! Is that a cricket’s chirp, 

“a cricket on the hearth? How Dickens has 
woven this contented chirp into a Christmas 
tale! Blessed sound! , 

‘How the winds play hide and seek with storm 

doors and shutters! Draw a little nearer and 
partake of these russets and greenings. Crack 
the walnuts; roast the chestnuts; and pop the 
corn. Boil the syrup into a golden mass and 
invite your sweetheart to help you in a real 
candy pull. Winter in the country, with its 
corn huskings and apple bees, is a season of joy. 
_ Such long winter evenings, also, for study! 
How familiar one may become with gifted auth- 
ors whose names are the pride of the intellectual 
world. One can go with Stanley into the Dark 
Continent, or become a stay-at-home traveler, 
enjoying the quick trips of a Nellie Bly or an 
‘Elizabeth Bisland, around the world. The 
gates of knowledge are invitingly open. Free 
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libraries almost coax one to enter and become 
conversant with the thoughts of the century, and 
picture galleries are throwing wide open their 
doors. Our green houses have rooms devoted 
to the tropics, where orchids and other plants 
thrive and become acclimated. Our museums 
exhibit petrifled woods, mosses, etc.; geology 
and paleontology tell secrets of by-gone ages; 
taxidermy gives us object lessons in beauty of 
plumage, and in the fineness of animal covering; 
electricity has been harnessed; and Luna, her- 
self, has condescended to reveal her wonders 
to our inquiring gaze. In the Karth’s depths is 
Nature’s labratory, where heat and light, suffic- 
ient for many future ages, are stored for man’s 
needs. It is, indeed, a glorious century of 
progress and discovery. 
* * * a * 

Do you cultivate a window-garden? Does 
it pay to watch petal after petal unfold, until a 
carnation sheds fragrance through the room? 
Does it pay to train the ivy, as spray after spray 
developes? Does it pay to gather the petals 
shed from your rose blooms and study plant life 
indoors? Ifyou cultivate a window-garden, 
you know whether the flowers make your life 
any sweeter or your days go by any pleasanter. 
I never notice a window beautified by Flora’s 
wand, but I can easily guess what sort of people 
dwell within. Some goodness thrives there, for 
the patient care needed for window-gardening 
is a character developer, and almost always this 
character is developing in the direction of night. 
The very planting of a bulb has a refining 
influence — an almost religious sentiment of 
trusting and waiting is developed. When on a 
foreign shore, how precious are those blooms 
that remind us of the gardens and fields we 
loved in early life. Look, to-day, into the win: 
dows of a Chinese laundry, and, methinks, the 
sacred lily of the Celestials will be seen in leaf- 
age or blossom. With a'sort of homesickness, 
no doubt, they arrange the stony bed and dream 
of that far off land. 

How beautiful is the custom of planting trees, 
“In memoriam.” On many farms are trees, old 
and gnarled, that were planted by loving hands: 
Once while located near the White mountains, 
two boys, brothers, were so pleased with the 
boulders, forests,.etc., that they set out two 
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trees near a brook. How often, as the years 
come and go, do I wonder how. those trees de- 
veloped. One of-those boys has entered that 
land, where the Tree of Life yields leaves ‘for 
the nations’ woes; the other, in manhood’s 
prime, still loves the trees. 
* * * * * 

And now, friendly readers, allow kind wishes 
for the year of our Lord, 1891. May we wel- 
come just such discipline as our Father in hea- 
ven sends to us. Remembering such prepara- 
tion is needed, to fit us for that land where 


2 flowers are fadeless and leaves never wither. 


OUR NATIONAL FLOWER. 


BY JESSIE C. DREW, THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 


What shall it be? "ngland has the rose, 
Scotland the this! d the shamrock, and 
France the lily. Of the many flowers propos- 
ed for America, ithe golden-rod is the most 
But, do: we want our nation repre- 
sented by a weed ? 

We want.the United States to live on forever. 
Why take for its emblem a flower that lives for 
a season only. 

Let us choose instead the American 1: 1rel, 
(Kalmia latifolia.) Its bright green leaves and 
rose colored flowers are very beautiful in the 
summer ; in the winter its glossy leaves show 
that although many flowers are vanquished by 
Jack Frost, the laurel does not yield. ‘This 
sh=u\ grows from four to twenty feet high and 
h ad all over the United States. 

{tis distinctly American, and that is what we 
‘want our national flower to be. ‘The rose may 
be the queen of flowers but the laurel is the 
king. Holding its own proudly in sunshine or 
storm, it looks down with scorn on the frail 
flowers at it’s feet. ‘The golden-rod isr egard- 
ed with contempt by the farmers, but not so 
with the laurel. 

I have in mind a trout stream bordered with 
laurel. With the rippling brook, the moss-grown 
rocks, the pink and green of the laurel, and the 
“speckled beauties” leaping in the pools, it is 
truly the fisherman’s paradise. 

When you think of the American laurel, of 
it’s hardihood, strength and beauty, I hope you 
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will all unite with me in voting the laurel our 
national flower. 


TO AMATEUR PAPERS. 


This Magazine will be mailed free fo. one year 
to the publisher of any amateur paper who will 
insert the following im his paper and send us a 
marked copy. 

Everybody who loves flowers and birds should 
have a copy of the OrnirHoLocist AND Bor- 
ANIST, a bright, eight-page Monthly devoted to 
these subjects. Each issue is full of interesting 
articles by the best writers. Send for free sam- 
ple copies to Joseph E. Blain, 8 Edward Street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


WANTED! 


A copy of “ Birds and Seasons of New Eng- 
land,” by Wilson Flagg, is wanted at this office. 
The book must be clean and in good condition. 


Any: aving a copy for sale will find a pur- 
ch. writing to us stating lo orice for 
cash. 


THE VALUE OF BOTANY. 


Those who have not tried for themselves can . 
hardly imagine how much science adds to the 
interest and variety of life. It is altogether a 
mistake to regard it as dry, difficult or prosaic— 
much of it is as easy as it is interesting, * * * 
Botany, for instance, is by many regarded asa 
dry science. Yet without it one may admire 
flowers and trees as One may admire a great man 


or a beautiful woman whom one meets in a 
crowd, but it is as a stranger. “The botanist on 


the contrary—nay, I will not say, the botanist, 
but anyone with even a slight knowledge of that 
delightful science—when he goes to the woods 
or into one of those fairy forests which we call 
the fields, finds himself surrounded by a glad 
company of friends, everyone with something 
Interesting to tell.—LusBsock. 


The season is always a little behind the sun 
in our climate, just as the tide is always a little 
behind the moon.—BurRRoucGHs. 
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: THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 
(Epigaea repens.) 


BY WILLARD N. CLUTE, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Inthe Northern States, the trailing arbutus 
_ is by great odds the best known of early spring 
flowers. Itssweet perfume, the delicate beauty 
of its pink-tinged blossoms, and the hardihood 
with which it braves the frost and cold, serve 
_ to endear it to the hearts of all. The plant is 
; as modest as the flowers are beautiful and 
" makes no display in blossoming. One often 
has to scratch away the dead leaves to find it, 
and if the poet had not a sharp eye he might 
- well say: 
_ “Oft have I walked these woodland ways 
Without the blest foreknowing, 


That underneath the withered leaves 
The fairest flowers were blowing.” 


k 
% 
5 - With us, in southern New York, the arbutus 
is scarcely behind the hepatica in blossoming; 
_ Often it is difficult to tell which comes first. Un- 
_ less the season is a very cold one, there is sure 
to be some arbutus in blossom before the third 
week in April, but it may take a long search to 
_ find it. Each little patch has its own time for 
_ blossoming, and on some knoll where the con- 
4 ditions of heat and moisture are just right, the 
_ arbutus will sometimes be in bloom a week be- 
fore its less fortunate neighbors. 

Arbutus is usually found in deciduous woods 
but when they are cut down it still lingers in 
" the slashings and half-wild pasture lands till 
disturbed by the plow. Like the hepatica, it 
forms its flower-buds in the autumn, and all 
_ winter they rest safely beneath the snow. The 
_ plant is shrubby and consists of many short 
_ branches spreading flat on the ground. ‘The 

leaves, which remain green through the winter, 
are roundish-oval, slightly heart-shaped at base, | 


and tipped with a tiny spine. : 

The blossoms grow in clusters at the end of 
the branches, and, at a season when all flowers 
are scarce and few are fragrant, these tubular 
blossoms of white or pink are highly prized. 
Everyone who goes afield brings home great 
bunches of them and the woods are ransacked 


for the last spray. As no flowers are left to 


produce seed, there is danger that this practice 
may gradually exterminate the plant. Already, 
it has dissapeared entirely from some places and 
is becoming rare in others. 

The arbutus is a heath and belongs to the 
large and interesting family of heathworts. It 
is related to the heather of Great Britain and to 
many plants in this country with which we are 
familiar, such as the azalias, laurels, cranberries, 
wintergreens, indian pipes, blue-berries etc. 

Although the arbutus belongs to a berry- 
bearing family, its fruit is a many-seeded, five- 
celled capsule, which, when ripe, opens by five 
valves. It is quite probable that but very few 
persons have seen this seed-vessel, partly because 
of its rarity, and partly because the plant is so 
unobtrusive that as soon as the season of blos- 
soming is over it is forgotten. 

As is ‘usual with common plants, the arbutus 
is known by several names. In the Eastern 
States it is called ground laurel and May-flower, 
the latter name often being applied to it in other 
localities. The name arbutus, which is used 
everywhere, is usually corrupted into “‘arbeauties” 
Ly illiterate people. 

This plant is rather limited in its range, being 
an inhabitant of an area, that, according to the 
botanies, extends from Newfoundland to Ken- 
tucky and Pennsylvania. But it is not found in 
every wood within these boundaries; in many of 
the mountainous parts of Pennsylvania it it un- 
known. ‘The plant seems to be a bit choice in 
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regard to the soil and grows best in sandy or 
rocky woods. 


A VISIT FROM CANADA SPARROWS. 
BY JULIA M. HOOPER, WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


I was much interested, last winter, by a flock 
of Canada sparrows who sojoutned for some 
weeks on my grounds. ‘The winter having been 
so mild and free from snow, I had no sparrow 
visitants until March came in with a snowfall of 
greater quantity than all of the few snows that 
we had during the winter months; then, seeing 
a few little brown-coated stragglers, I scattered 
some corn meal on the snow, and soon had a 
large flock of Canada sparrows before my win- 
dow. 

It is singular how much this sparrow resem- 
bles the hair bird in colors and markings, while 
in its manners, habits and voice, it is a very dif- 
ferent bird; it has the same chestnut crown and 
slate colored breast, tho’ of a softer and lighter 
shade, and bordered on the sides by buff. When 
sitting on a limb above me in the sunlight, the 
whole breast has appeared a buffish-drab, and 
there is always the dark spot in the centre of it. 
‘The upper part is in stripes of dark brown and 
light yellowish-brown, with small whitish cur- 
ved lines on the lower part of the wing. He 
is a plumper and more sprightly bird than chip- 
py, though only a winter visitant. And then 
how great the difference in voice and style of 
song—it is superior to that of the song sparrow 
while chippy can only make a noise among the 
rest. Yet his trill has a cherry, contented sound. 

The usual note of the Canada sparrows while 
gathered about their meal, was “‘ tee de, tee de,” 
in clear, silvery tones. I suppose theSe spar- 
rows are not expected to sing outside of the 
national lines and nesting season, but one of my 
temporary flock was, one day, so transported 
by his feelings that he gave me a regular song. 
He had eaten a hearty breakfast, probably half 
a dozen of them, and retired into the river hedge. 
The sun had come out brightly; it was warm 
and pleasant; and as I stood in the doorway, 
there rang out upon the still air, an animated 
strain that I had never heard before—a perfect 
song. The tone was very clear and melodious, 
and there was one especially beautiful quiver- 
ing note. 


Early in the morning, when taking their first 
meal, there would be twenty or thirty of them 
closely gathered around a haniful of meal, eat- 
ing rapidly and peacefully; but after being well 
filled and leaving for half an hour, they would 
return, frequently, in smaller numbers to peck 
at the food leisurely, and then they grew quar- 
relsome, constantly driving each other off. 
Sometimes one would take entire possession of 
the meal patch. 

‘There was one song sparrow who usually fed 
with them, and drove one away from her vicin- 
ity, but was never driven off herself. Half a 
dozen Englisk sparrows joined the crowd, and 
they, too, drove away the Canada sparrows; but 
between the song sparrow and each English 
sparrow it seemed to be a case of Greek meet 
Greek, for they let each other alone. On other 
occasions, when there were a dozen or more 
song spatrows and only three or four English 
sparrows, the song sparrows drove off the Eng- 
lish, so | concluded that in these two species 
numbers give courage, tho’ it fails to do so in 
the Canada sparrow. 

My visitors left me early in April and song 
sparrows became more numerous; one had 
began to sing on February 25th, but the snow- 
storm silenced it for a while. I had a very 
intezesting sparrow family in a ground nest on 
the sunny slope of a terrace, beside a board 
walk along the side of the house. For six 
weeks I watched these birds—the nest-build- 
ing, the eggs, the fledglings, the coming out, and 
the lingering about the nest for some weeks 
after leaving it—and saw scme interesting and 
amusing incidents, which are related in the 
Forest and Stream of September 11, 1890. 


The crow is nobody’s fool. ‘ Live and learn” 
is his motto; and he does both but especially the 
former, in a way to excite the admiration of all 
disinterested observers. * * * He has an 
unfeigned respect for agriculture, and in fact 
may be said himself to have set up as a gentle- 
man-farmer, letting out his land on shares and 
seldom failing to get his full half of the crop; 
and, like the shrewd farmer he is, he msures 
himself against drouth and other mischances 
| bytaking his moiety early in the season.—Tor- 
| rey. 
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A FEW COMMON FLOWERS. 


BY C. B. HASKELL, KENNEBUNK, ME. 


Although it is rather early in the season, per- 
haps some of the readers of the ORNITHOLOGIST 
AND Boranisr would like to know a little about 

Ss flowers of this county of Maine. In my 
experience as a botanist, I have collected more 
specimens of the heath family (Ericaceze) than 
any Other. Of this class, the blueberry (Vaccin- 
jum)is the most common, there being three varie- 
ties, viz., high bush, low bush and swamp blue- 
berries. These berries are very nice eating 
with sugar, and “awful nice ” when a little cream 
is added. 

Another very interesting family of plants in 
these parts is the Orchidacez. Of this kind 
there are about eight varieties in the state of 
Maine. ‘I have collected five of them, namely, 
the Cypripedium acaule or ladies’ slipper, the 
Arethusa bulbosa or fragrant arethusa, the Spir- 
anthes gracilis or slender ladies’ tresses, the 
S. cernua and the Calopogon or grass pink. 

The ladies’ slipper is a large red flower grow- 
ing on a straight stalk surrounded by two acute 
lily-shaped leaves. 1 have found white ones, 
but these are very rare. ‘The arethusa isa very 
handsome fragrant plant growing from six to 
eight inches high in plots of from fifty to five- 
hundred flowers. The others mentioned are 
pretty and possess many characteristics of the 
other orchids. 

The Violacez is represented here by four 
varieties, Viola blanda, V. cucullata, V. lance- 


olata and V. cordata. Another very interesting 
flower is the Trillium crythrocarpum, a member 


of the Trilliaceze. Read about it in Gray’s. 


BOBWHITE. 
( Oriya Virginius.) 


BY JAMES HILL, EDINBURGH, ILL. 


This bird is ten inches in length the wing 
being about four and one half inches long. The 
bill is stout, head without a crest and tail short. 
In color, above it is ’ brownish-red, the under parts 
being white. ‘The head is beautifully marked 
with pure white and black. 

The nest is built in a tuft of dry grass, gener- 


ally, and a small hole is made through which to 
enter. The nest is an oval structure and often 
securely hidden. 

The eggs are pure white and from ten to twenty 
are laid. I have known nests to contain thirty 
eggs and upward; I suppose more than one fe- 
male deposited her eggs in such nests. 

This bird is very common here after a mild 
winter. During the winter of ’88 the quails 
were captured in large quantities; and in ’89 we 
had a mild winter and they were quite common. 
When large storms come, and it snows for many 
days, they huddle together and are often covered 
with snow and so die of starvation. Many 
others are caught in the coveys. 

This quail often seeks the habitations of man 
as if fur protection and the nest is often placed 
by the roadside. I found one nest, this year, 
placed within twenty-five yards of a house, and 
on the outside of the road-fence no more than 
five feet from the centre of travel. This bird 
has been domesticated successfully. ‘lhe young 
leave the nest as soon as hatched. Ortyx Vir- 
ginianus belongs to the order, Gallinz (hen 
birds), and asit closely resembles the herbage 
it frequents, is extremely hard to see, 


ADAPTABILITY OF NATURE. 


BY MRS. S. E. ROESSLER, NEW HAVEN,CONN. 


The adaptability of everything in Nature, is 
interesting. Those flowers which are fertilized 
by night-flying insects, are not open by day; those 
fertilized by bees, would gain nothing by being 
open Ly night. Does not the closing of flowers 
have reference to the habits of insects? Acord- 
ing to Sir John Lubbock—wind-fertilized flow- 
ers never sleep. 

Arctic explorers tell us that flowering plants 
are never found witnin the Antarctic circle. In 
the Arctic region, there are seyen hundred and 
sixty-two kinds of blooms; fifty of these being 
really polar flowers. In color these are mostly 
white, 

In Rio, an orchid incrusts the wires of the 
telegraph and causes leakage. In Japan, the 
webs of the large spiders interrupt traffic. In 
Norway, a species of wood-pecker perforates 
the poles. 
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The reception given our January number was 
very encouraging. ‘That we have obtained a 
goody share of popular favor, is shown by the 
numerous complimentary letters that continue 
to come in. Yet there is still room for im- 
provement, and we shall not rest till we have 
made our magazine, what it is sure to be, the 
best of its kind. 


There is one way to discourage indiscriminate 
egg-collecting, and that is to refuse to publish 
articles on the subject. We shall always be 
glad to receive articles on the nests, eggs or nest- 
ing habits of birds, but we must decline any- 
thing that is a mere record of egg-stealing. 


This month we have a new mailing-list from 
which have been struck the names of all who 
failed to respond to our January number. We 
take their silence as an indication that they do 
not care to subscribe, and we shall not continue 
to send free copies. ‘lhose to wbom this paper 
comes for the first time, will receive the next 
number, free, by sending us their address on 
a postal card. It is certainly worth a postal. 


In February, the birds from the North and 
those from the South, meet in this latitude. 
During the first half of the month the shrikes 


and snow-buntings are abroad in full force, and 
in the latter half the blue-birds are sure to ap- 
pear and perhaps the robins, also. 


We ask the indulgence of our readers, this 
month* in the matter of the advertisements that 
have been allowed to crowd other things from 
the last page. We are making arrangements to 
assume a colored cover with the March or April 
number, and then all advertisements will be re- 
stricted to that. Im the meantime, read the 
advertisements; you will find them interesting. 


In winter the mosses and lichens become 
prominent, but most of us look at them with lit- 
tle interest because we do not know their names. 
It is true that the study of this class of plants is 
quite difficult, but we ought to know the more 
common ones, at least. If those who are famil- 
iar with the subject will favor us with contribu- 
tions we will gladly publish them. 


Compare this magazine with all others of like 
character and note that we give twice the 
amount of reading matter that papers of the 
same price do, and fully as much as those papers 
whose subscription price is double ours. Not 
only this, but our reading matter, itself, is better. 
It is our intention to make several important 
changes in April, and after the first of the month 
the price of the magazine will be thirty-five cents 
a year. Subscribe now, and take advantage of 
the rise. 


Now that the ice has made a solid floor in 
the swamps and on the rivers, it is possible for 
one to go on exploring expeditions through many 
regions that were quite impassible in summer. 
Go out and see what Nature is doing at this 
season. You will find the buds of maple and 
elm looking as if ready to burst open, the cat- 
kins of the alder well developed, and the “pussy 
willows” already peeping forth. In the midst 
of snow and ice, these prophesy spring ! 


Our first issue proved much too small to meet 
the demands made upon it. As soon as the 
magazine was in the mails, requests for sample 
copies began to arrive and have continued to do 
so. ‘These we have had to book for the Feb- 
ruary number. We have lately obtained twenty- 


five copies of the January number and these we 
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offer at five centsapiece. Aiter these are gone, | 


subscriptions must begin with later numbers. 
Send in your subscriptions early, if you want a 
complete file. First come, first served. 


An interesting subject for study, in connec- 
tion with botany, is the flower-lore embodied in 
the common names of flowers, and the super- 
stitions concerning them. Saints, gods, heroes, 
fairies. demons, witches, animals, and a host of 
inanimate objects, have plants named in their 
honor, each plant being named with reference 
to some good or evil quality which it was sup- 
posed to possess. Some plant-names explain 
themselves, as, witch-hazel, toad-flax, lung-wort, 


St. John’s wort, etc., while others may require 


some study before the meaning becomes clear. 
By all means, then, don’t neglect the common 
names. 


During the fifteen years that the Agassiz As- 
sociation has been in existence, its founder and 
president, Mr. Harlan H. Ballard of Pittsfield, 
_ Mass., has devoted his time and energies to the 
society without receiving any compensation ex- 
cept the very small salary he has earned by edit- 
ing the official organ. A great society like the 
Agassiz Association should pay its president a 
“salary, but since there are neither dues or assess- 
ments, the only revenue, at present, is derived 
from PopuLar Science News, the official organ. 
_ This journal, published at $1.00 a year, devotes 
three pages each month to Association news, but 
unless this department is better supported than 
it has been, it will be discontinued at the end of 
this year, leaving Chapters with no regular means 
of communication. Under these circumstan- 
ces every member of the society should sub- 
A scribe at once. As yet, less than three hundred 
“members, out of a total of nearly fifteen thou- 
sand, have subscribed. Sample copies can be 
obtained of of Dr. A. P. Nichols, Haverhill, 
Mass. Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. Bal- 
lard. 


_ If you are sick and despairing, go forth in 
“winter and see the red alder catkins dangling 

‘at the extremity of the twigs, all in the wintry 

air, like long, hard mulberries, promising a new 
_ Spring and the fulfillment of all our hopes. 
THOREAU. 
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LITERARY. NOTES. 

We are sorry to hear that the American Os- 
prey of Ashland, Ky., has suspended after com- 
pleting the first volume. Although but four 
pages in size, the Osprey was one of the best 
journals of its kind. 


Our thanks are due to the editor of the Em- 
pire State Exchange, Water Valley, N. Y., fora 
complete file of that paper. Hach number is an 
improvement over the one that preceded it, the 
last number consisting of twelve pages and 
cover. 

Every student of ornithology and oology should 
send for a free sample of ‘The Bittern, edited 
and published by Henry E. Berry, Damariscotta, 
Me. The Bittern is devoted-solely to ornithol- 
ogy and oology and has among its contributors 
some of our best writers on these subjects. 


We have received a copy of the American 
Naturalists’ Directory, compiled by Letson Bal- 
liet, and published by H. Stanton Sawyer, Gra- 
land, Me. ‘The absence of alphabetical order 
in arranging the addresses detracts somewhat 
from the value of the work, but, on the whole, 
it is a fair directory. 

Prof. Chas. F. Gokey, principal of the Scott- 
Browne College of Phonography at Binghamton, 
N. Y., is in the field with a large eight-page 
monthly devoted to stenography and type-writ- 
ing, the initial number bearing the date of Jan- 
uary, 1891. This first issue of the Stenographer 
and Typewritist makes a very creditable appear- 
ance. If other numbers are as valuable, the 
success of the paper is assured. 

The Oologist, a sixteen-page magazine pub- 
lished by Frank H. Lattin at Albion, N. Y., 
needs no iniroduction to many of our readers. 
During the seven years of its publication, it has 
done more to advance the sciences of ornithol- 
ogy and oology among the rising generation of 
scientists than any other magazine. Personally, 
we owe much to it, for a perusal of its contents 
gave us the first insight into what has proved to 
be a delightful persuit: Young oologists will 
find it invaluable. The publisher is also a deal- 
er in natural history specimens and is noted for 
carrying one of the largest stocks of bird’s eggs 
in the United States. 


Bi 
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THE BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER. 
( Polioptila caerulea. ) 


BY JOHN B. LEWIS, FUBANKS, KY. 


From April fifth to September fifteenth, the 
tiny flitting form and the shrill monotonous Call- 
note of the gnatcatcher are among the most 


‘common sights and sounds of our big woods. 


Its habit of keeping to the tree-tops and its 
very small size render it almost unknown to the 
casual observer. Like its two cousins, the king- 
lets, it is constantly active, restlessly flitting from 
twig to twig in search of its insect food. With 
almost every movement it expands its long tail 
displaying the white outer feathers, at the same 
time giving utterance to its incessant call-note of 
“ fphee-fphee.” 

This note is uttered in an extremely fine, 


squeaky voice which sounds more like the 
squeak of a mouse than the note of a bird. In 


spring the male occasionally indulges in snatches 
of a rippling, twittering song which would be 
quite pretty were it not so weak and so badly 
mixed with the squeaky call-note. 

The nest of the gnatcatcher closely resembles 
that of the ruby-throated hummingbird in shape 
and structure, but is about one third larger. It 
is placed on top of a horizontal limb, usually 
where a small branch will support one side, or 
sometimes even in a crotch. The frame work 
is of fme, dry grass and horse-hair and is beau- 
tifully weather-boarded with lichens. 

I have often been annoyed by finding nests of 
this species and the ruby-throated hummingbird, 
which I have expected to collect as soon as 
the rightful owners were done with them, in a 
pitiful state of dilapidation. ‘The cause of this 
was explained when I learned that the gnat- 
catcher has a habit of pulling old nests to pieces 
to be used in the construction of new ones. 

I made the discovery in the latter part of May, 
1888. I had provided myself with a hand-saw 
and rope, and went to a woud to secure a gnat- 
catcher’s nest which the young had just left. On 


artiving at the tree in which the nest was situa- 
ted I noticed a gnatcatcher busying herself 


about it. On watching her a few minutes I 
found that she was stripping off the lichens. 
She filled her bill with them and then flew 


straight to an unfinished nest in a post oak sev- 
enty-five yards distant. The branch chosen for 
the nest is generally a high one; the lowest one 
I ever saw was twenty feet from the ground. 
while many have been sixty or even eighty feet 
high. 


THE ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK. 


BY LETSON BALLIET, DES MOINES, IOWA. 

This is one of our early spring birds. It ar- 
rives in this locality the first of May, and begins 
to nest in the latter part of this month or early 
in June. Every collector east of the Rocky 
Mountains, I presume, has heard its clear music- 
al whistle which none can imitate, and we 
sympathize with our brother collectors west of 
the mountains who have missed this treat. 

This bird is of a deep black color on the 
head, back, wings and tail, the under parts being 
white. Upon the throat is a crescent, about as 
big as a quarter-dollar, of a deep rosered. The 
habitat of this bird is east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and north into Canada; in winter they 
migrate to Cuba, Central America and even into 
South America. 

‘The eggs of the rose-breasted Habia ludo- 
viciana are of a greenish color, speckled with 
madder-brown. 
place, in this locality, seems to be in orchards 
where people are suspected of stealing apples 
when caught ina tree. I believe that instinct 
has taught them this fact, for several times when 
1 have been on forbidden ground, the “old man” 
has come out to “chase the bies out’n the ap- 
puls,” when I tell people what I am after, and 
show my collecting-box, they generally let me 
go and get the eggs, but some don’t believe in 
“‘robbin’ bird’s nes’es.” To such, I have to ex- 
plain that somebody has to study about the 
birds, before they will consent to my taking an 
ege. 

But unless you are good looking you are going 
to get into a scrape when the “old woman” 
and two or three dogs come down and tree you 


like a coon. While you are talking Mr. and 


Mrs. Rose-breast are singing with delight, but 
if you go to the nest, after winning over the 
“old woman,” they change their tune. 


The bird’s favorite nesting — 


: 
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THE AMERICAN LAUREL. 


BY JULIA M. HOOPER, WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


All over the rock-studded mountain, 
Near down to the valley below, 

It spreads till it looks, in the distance, 
Like a mountain of rose-tinted snow. 


And surely our nation’s flower-emblem 
The wide-spreading laurel should be 

With its strength and its beauty, e’er crowning 
Our mountains, from sea unto sea. 


MID -WINTER. 


BY MRS. S. E. ROESSLER, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Mid-winter air, clear, crisp, bright. Shall we 
take a stroll? Even now, we may gather much 
oi interest. Color is not wanting: the twigs of 
the brook willows are yellow; the dog-wood 
sprays are red; the hill side birches are silvered; 
the laurel, the spruce, the hemlock, the pine, the 
cedar, rejoice in a perpetual green. Although 
the mosses and ferns are snow-bound, the su- 
mach berries are all aflame, and all the woods 
look so roomy, with the leaf draperies gone. 

Step aside from this cart-path, and tell me if 
each tree has not a clearly defined character? 
The mottled sycamore; the gnarled wild apple 
tree with its suggestions of sourness; the stately 
tulip tree; the graceful liquid-ambar; the droop- 
ing willow; the monarch oak; the staid chestnut; 
the shaggy hickory; the swamp maple; the glor- 
ious elm,—each is an ideal of what a tree may 
become. 

_ AS we crunch along through the crusty snow, 
we crush the buds of the sweet-fern shrubs and 
inhale their fragrance. We listen to the moan 
of the pines and push through the alders that 
border the swamp. We remember that here, 
last summer, the star-wort whitened the bog, 
and many a time we thought we were sure of 
its trails, but, alas, they were all afloat. Here 
the leaf-blades of the calamus crowned, and the 
yellow and blue of the aquatics gleamed. Ah! 
for one hour of this firmness to stand upon next 
summer! So much of promise is frozen over: 
such an abundance of rootlets, with hidden life, 
beneath this frost! 

Let us take home a fagot bundle—a large 
bough of cedar, also. Cast the cedar on the 
grate fire and enjoy the forest incense that fills 


our apartment. Other resinous woods are de- 
lightfully aromatic and spicy; when all aflame 
they crackle and sparkle. 

There is much sport for children in a wood- 
pile. As soon as the snow-fall was sufficient 
for sledging, we always had, in my early home, 
cords of wood piled by the back door. Here 
we played log cabin, and the moss that grew on 
the logs was used as draperies. We constructed 
bark huts for our dolls and roofed them with 
the quaint wood hchens. ‘lhese mosseries are 
vividly remembered, as we notice the rustic 
window-work that emphasizes our holiday dis- 
plays. Those of us, who visited our Centen- 
nial in ’76, may remember the state-house, from 
Mississippi, made of logs or log bark and hung 


with the southern moss; it was rustically pretty. 


Birch bark is made into mountain keep-sakes. 
Those canoes filled with plants from the heights 
are extremely ingenious. A Maine lady, on hex 
one hundredth birthday, tells how her mother 
taught her to write on birch bark. 

‘There are so many items of interest, con- 
nected with all we see and hear in Nature, tnat 
one has only to go out of doors, to be both 
instructed and amused. Dr. Abbott, in his 
“‘ Outings at Odd ‘Times,” says, “‘ There is the 
elixir of perpetual summer ever in the woods 
in winter, and happy is he who can find it.” 


A WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW’S NEST. 


BY ELMER J. GILLETTE, BARRE CENTRE, N. Y. 


The white-crowned, and white-throated spar- 
rows are not surpassed in beauty by many of 
their family. The former is quite common here 
in the spring, until about the middle of May, 
when nearly all leave for the north, but some 
stay about a week later. We sometimes think 


this little sparrow will spend the summer with ~ 


us, for he stays until many of the small birds 
have built their nests and laid their eggs. In 
fact, on one occasion, I found a nest of this 
sparrow, which contained four fresh eggs. 

The nest was placed in a berry bush about 
two feet from the ground. It was composed 
principally of the stalks of small weeds, roots, 
coarse grass and other coarse material. The 


lining consisted almost entirely of fine grass, hair 
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and strips of bark. 

The nest resembles, very closely the nest of 
the song sparrow, but somewhat smaller. ‘The 
eggs, also, were smaller, and about the same 
color as the song sparrow’s. 

The nest was not-more than twenty rods from 
my house and the birds appeared to be very 
tame. ‘This is the only nest of this species that 


IT ever found, and I never knew of another nest | 


being found in this locality 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


We have received No. 1 Vol. 1 of the Ornith- 
oiogist and Botanist,” published at No. 8 Ed- 
ward Street by Joseph E. Blain. It is a hand- 
some little eight page paper filled with articles 
of interest to botanists and ornithologists. “The 
subscription price is twenty cents a year. ‘The 
next number will be sent to those who will send 
in their names on a postal. Several articles in 
the initial number are worth a yeas subscrip- 
tion. —Binghamton Saturday Call. 


We have received the first number of the 
Omithologist and Botanist, a small magazine of 
eight pages, published by Joseph E. Blain, at 
No. 8 Edward Street, this city. Typographic- 
ally and editorially this first number is very 
creditable and the field it occupies is so unique 
and interesting that it ought to be a financial 
success. * * * This first number of the lit- 
tle magazine contains well written and interest- 
ing articles on the Hepatica, the Barred Owl, 
Bird Songs, the Screech Owl, Botany for Winter, 
two White-Blazed Sparrows and Our National 
Flower, besides several gems from Thoreau, 
Lubbock and Burroughs. A sample copy will 
be sent free to anyone who will address Joseph 
K. Blain, 8 Edward Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 

—Binghamton Daily Republican. 


Among other interesting things the March 
nuntber of the Ornithologist and Botanist will 
contain the following; The Marsh Wrens by 
George M. Leslie, The American Redstart by 
Wm. L. Kells, Our Common Violets by Willard 
N. Clute, Owls in Captivity by Dr. W. Strode, 
besides other shorter articles, editorials, literary 
notes, etc. A copy of the magazine for March 


will be mailed to any address for a 2-cent stamp. 


THE WISCONSIN NATURALIST. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


FIFTY CENTS PER YVHAR 
The Naturalist for one year and a copy of 
“ Davie’s Key to Nests and eggs of North 
| American Birds” cloth bound for only $1.65, 
price of Key $1.75; or a paper covered Key and 
Naturalist for $120. Address we 


i =< 
| WISCONSIN NATURALIST, - Mapison, WIs. 


—:COLLECTORS! :—— 


will contain two thousand names and will be 


minute. wa 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
Page - - = . - $3.00 
Part Page - - - - Same Rate. 
Exchange Notices - - cent per word. 
No stamps taken. Names free. Send your 


name on a postal to James Hill stating in what 

column you wish it put. Further information 

will be given by addressing the publisher, 
JAMES HILL, 

Box 125. 


—:CARR’S:— 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE. 


Bird’s skins, eggs, Shells, Corals, Minerals, 
Curios, etc., Supplies for Taxidermists, 
Oologists, Entomologists, Botanists, 
etc. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue and price lists. 


C. F. CARR, 


Minerals, Indian Relics, Stamps, Bird’s Eggs, 
Curiosities etc. Large Price list free. ; 
W. P. & F. M. ARNOLD, 
Shannock, R. I. 


WANTED. 


A copy of “ Birds and Seasons of New Eng- 
land,” by Wilson Flagg, is wanted at this office. 
The book must be clean and in good condition. 
Anyone having a copy for sale will find a pur- 
chaser by writing to us stating lowest price for 
cash. 


Put your name in the New Directory. It 


made so you can find any name you want ina 


Edinburg, Illinois. a 


126 STATE STREET, - Mapison, WIs. 
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OUR COMMON VIOLETS. 


BY WILLARD N. CLUTE, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


When the violets come, spring may be said 
to have begun in earnest. ‘The stormy days of 
March are past; many of the birds have come 
back; woods and fields have assumed a spring- 
like look; and Nature seems in her happiest 
mood. Although the latter half of April sees 
here and there a blossom of the earlier violets, 
they are not common, with us, till May. 

It is not too much to say that the violet is a 
favorite wherever known, whether called violets, 
or “‘Johnny-jump-ups,” ‘‘ hookers,” “roosters” 
and the other names by which children know 
them. I fancy there are few of us who have not 
beguiled more than one hour “ fighting roesters,” 
seeking for the strongest stems that our violets 
might not be decapitated. 

Not only in the violet loved in our own 
country, but it is held in high esteem abroad. 
It was one of Napoleon’s favorite flowers, and, 
during his absence from France, was the symbol 
by which his adherents recognized one another. 
Tn ancient times the violet was the badge of 
Athens, and one of the prizesin the floral games 
was a golden violet. 

One of the violets’ greatest charms, is their 
abundance. “The vast region extending from 
Arctic America to the Gulf States and from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi river, is strewn 
thick with violets, each spring, and in such lo- 
calities as our common ones are rare, other 
kinds grow as if specially created to fill the 
vacant places. 

The violets bloom well into summer and then’ 
they must stop, perforce, for the old proverb 
says that ‘‘ when roses and violets flourish in’ 
autumn, it is a sign of plague or pestilence 
during the coming year.” Despite this fact, I 


find the common blue violet in blossom every 
autumn while hunting for arrowheads in corn 
or potato fields; often I have picked bunches 
of them, late in October. At this time there are 
no violets in their usual haunts, and it would 
seem asif the removal of the crops and the 
consequent flooding of their retreats with the 
warm sunlight of Indian Summer is what sets 
them to blooming in these fields. 

The name, violet, originally had no reference 
to color. Hilderic Friend, in ‘“ Flowers and 
Flower Lore,” remarks: ‘Since the name was 
applied to a flower of a bluish tint, the word 
gradually came to be associated with a species 
of flower whose color was regarded as fixed.” 
And so we speak of white violets, blue violets, 
yellow violets etc. . 

Botanists divide the violets into two groups— 
the leafy-stemmed, and the acaulescent or stem- 
less in which the leaves and flowers grow from 
a scaly root-stalk. Our prettiest violets—the 
white one of the swamps, the blue one of the 
fields, and the early yellow one—are acaules- 
cent. 

We have six common violets. Of these the 
tallest and most common is the large deep-blue 
violet (Viola cucullata) that grows in low grounds 
from high northern latitudes to Florida. The 
leaves are heart-shaped, as, in fact, those of 
nearly all violets are, and when young the sides 
are rolled inward like a hood. A variety of 
this violet, growing in the same localities, with 
leaves cleft into from three to seven lobes is 
called the hand-leaf violet (V. palmata.) 

The sweet white violet (V. blanda) that grows 
in swamps and damp shady woods is the only 
one of our violets that is fragrant. It seems 
attached to the North, seldom growing farther 
south than Pennsylvania. A small bunch will 
scent a whole room with a delicious odor. 
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The poet Bryant hasmade the round-leaved 
yellow violet (V. rotundifolia) famous by his 
poem, “ The yellow violet,” beginning: — 

““When beechen buds begin to swell, 
And woods the blue-bird’s warble know, 

The yellow violet’s modest bell, 

Peeps from the last year’s leaves below.” 


In another verse the flower is described: — 


“Thy parent sun, who bade thee view 
Pale skies, and chilling moisture sip, 
Has bathed thee in his own bright hue, 
And streaked with jet thy glowing lip.” 


This large and beautiful violet grows only in the 
cold, wet woodlands of our Northern States. 
The author makes it the first spring flower but 
it is not so, with us, although it is the first of its 
genus. 

When this violet has been in blossom some 
time, another yellow one, called the downy yel-: 
low violet (V. pubescens) appears in rich woods. 
This is a stemmed violet and produces flowers 
much resembling the other, but paler. The 
name, however, is a misnomer, for the plant is 
not always downy; often quite the reverse. 

‘There are two more pale-blue violets that 
grow in the woods, one with a stem and the 
other without, and called respectively, the long- 
spurred violet (V. rostrata), and the arrow-leaved 
violet (V. sagittata). “The former is named from 
its long flower-spur and the latter from the 
shape of the leaves. The flowers of both are 
rather small. ‘The arrow-leaved violet is very 
common on the edge of the woods but is not so 
great a favorite as its deep-blue cousin. 


TWO OWLS IN CAPTIVITY. 


BY DR. W..S. STRODE, BERNADOTTE, ILL. 


Before introducing my great horned owl, I 
will briefly state how I came to possess him. 
One day in March, while searching for nests of 
the red-tail hawk, my dog that was some dis- 
tance in advance, suddenly commenced a loud 
and excited barking. On going to him, I dis- 
covered the cause to be a young Bubo virgin- 
ianus, still in the downy plumage. It had fallen 
from the parental nest in an old hollow tree on 
the hillside above and had rolled and tumbled 


about until the creek bed, below, was reached 
and was there nicely covered up with leaves by 
the parent birds. 


My dog, in scouting and 


smelling around, had run his nose against this 
startling apparition of down, beak, claws and 
great yellow eyes, and was frightened almost 
out of his wits; with tail between his legs and 
eyes protruding, he was making the woods ring 
with his fierce barking. 

Taking the baby Bubo home with me, I put 
him into an outhouse, and two days later, gave 
him for a companion the young barred owl, 
spoken of in the last chapter. The boys of the 
village at once adopted them, calling the barred 
owl, Bob, and the great-horned, Dick. 

They ate greedily of all manner of flesh that 
was offered them and grew quite rapidly; the 
Bubo, however, much more rapidly than the 
barred, so that in a short time he was twice as 
large as his mate. 

They were the greatest of friends and if one 
was removed from the apartments the other 
would be greatly agitated and almost inconsol- 
able until it was returned, and then such a 
bowing and. scraping to each other would be 


statue. 

Sometimes I would take a dog into their 
house, which would excite them very much. 
Seeking the highest -perch in the building they 
would screech, growl and hoot, getting very 
near to each other as if for mutual protection. 
Bob would conceal his head under Dick’s wing, 
or would get between his legs and then look 
down defiantly at the unwelcome intruder. As 
they grew older their courage increased until 
finally they would attack any dog or cat that 
dared to come near them. The onslaught was 
generally preceded by a certain amount of 
preparation, such as, screeches, .hoots, growls, 
bowings, by running along the perch and back 
again, swaying the body and head in a circle, 
first one way and then the other, looking hard 
at the intruder and bowing, and then at each 
other and bowing, until finally having worked 
their courage up to the sticking point, with a 
fierce scream they would dash at the animal, 
so frightening it, that it would flee from their 
presence with yells of terror. By and by, the 
barred owl come to be the leader in these at- 
tacks, probably from his impatience and greater 
activity. ‘Their subsequent actions were oft- 
times ludicrous in the extreme, and their chat- 
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terings and croonings to each other gave the 
observer the impression that they were laughing 
over a practical joke. — ; 
‘The boys of the town were, for a while, very 
kind and brought them more food than was re- 
quired, but, as they grew older and more able 
to take care of themselves, fell to teazing and 
plaguing them with sticks. ‘This ill-treatment 
the great horned owl did not resent, but to the 
barred, it soon grew monotonous, and he got it 
back on the gamins in his own peculiar way; mak- 
ing a dash at every boy that came in, raking the 
top of his head, as he passed over it, with his 
sharp claws, at the same time uttering his laugh- 
ing notes of who, who-who, who-are-you? The 
boys soon learned to keep out and to content 
themselves by guying him from the outside. They 


would anger him extremely by putting an old} 


black hat on the end of a stick and introduce it 
a few inches through the partly opened door, at 
the same time imitating his notes. This mim- 
ickry would arouse him to a frenzy of excite- 
ment and anger, and he would sometimes dash 
frantically against the side of the building from 
which the notes issued. 

On one occasion, a venturesome lad put his 
eye to a knot hole to take a peep at the owls, 
but he was quickly made to repent of his tem- 
erity and his lusty screams brought me at once 
from my office to his side. The barred owl had 
made a centre shot for the bulls-eye and the 
bell rang at once. Dashing from the opposite 
side of the building, he had thrust one foot 
through the small opening, lacerating and tear- 
ing the skin about the eye, but luckily not injur- 
ing the organ itself. After this the boys were 
séized with a panic and gave the “‘ owl house” 
a wide berth. Notwithstanding that they hated 
the boys, and regarded strangers with much dis- 
trust, they considered me their good friend and 
always greeted my appearance with demonstra- 
tions of pleasure: bowing, quacking, hooting and 
screeching, all mixed up in a very comical man- 
ner. Flying to my feet they would look about 


eamestly for the expected feast, which was 
usually given. 

The crowing of Stier at daylight would 
set them to hooting, and I sometimes thought 
the barred owl was trying to imitate the pecul- 
lar drawling Cock-a-doo-dle-doo-o-00 of a cer- 


tain rooster on the premises. Cloudy, damp 
days would also set them to hooting and to fly- 
ing and jumping about with great activity. 

All kinds of animal food, except fat or tallow, 
was greedily eaten. Rats, mice, ground squir- 
rels, birds and chicken-heads were put through 
a bone crushing process and then swallowed 
whole. If not too hungry, birds would be de- 
nuded of their feathers before being swallowed. 
Fish was their favorite food, and, during the 
summer months, constituted their main diet. A 
quart or so of “‘Shiners” would dissapear down 
their throats like magic. 


RED-HEADED WOODPECKER. 
(Melanerpes erythrocephalus.) 


BY JAMES HILL, EDINBURG, ILL. 


The red-headed woodpecker inhabits the 
North American continent east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The head and neck are deep crim- 
son from which the bird derives its name. ‘The 
back, primaries and tail are black, and a broad 
band of white extends across the middle of the 
wing and across the rump. 

This woodpecker belongs to the Picidz or 
woodpecker family and to the order Scansores 
or Climbers, and is a true member of the order. 
He will often excavate holes in live oak trees 
for his nesting sites. Authorities say the usual 
complement of eggs is four to six but I have 
found sets of ten, frequently. 

This bird is seldom found upon the prairie 
but as the forests dissapear he begins to make 
his nest inthe apple tree and near habitations. 
They store away acorns, corn, nuts etc. in small 
holes excavated in fence rails, trees, and such 
places.” I have seen holes in a decaying tree to 
the number of twenty-eight and each to the 
depth of several inches. The bird is an adept 
at excavating. 

The call of the red-head is very peculiar; he 
makes that long rolling rattle peculiar to the 
woodpeckers and familiar to us all. ‘This call 
is effected by a rapid spasmodic motion of the 
head the beak rapidly striking the hard wood. 
This bird is very tenacious of life. He is a 
great destroyer of fruit, cherries in particular. 


What a world within a world the forest is! 
—Torrey. 
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This is the last time that the heading on this 
page will appear in its present form. Not the 
least of the changes to be made is that in the 
subscription price which, after Apmil first, will 
be thirty-five cents a year. We promise to make 
each succeeding issue better than the one before 
it, and ask you to aid us by subscriptions, arti- 
cles, notes etc. Examine the contents of this 
number; clearly twelve numbers like it are worth 
twenty cents. Subscribe now and induce your 
friends to do the same. 


The word amateur is not synonymous with 
tyro or beginner. Webster defines an amateur 
as “ One who cultivates any study or art, from 
taste or attachment, without persuing it profes- 
sionally.” As this magazine is conducted on 
strictly business principles the mistake of apply- 
ing these words to us is apparent. We are 
neither tyros nor amateurs. 


About the best proof a man can have that he 
is famous, is to find himself mentioned in print 
by his surname without the usual prefix of “Mr. 
So and So.” There is but one Audubon, one 


Emerson, one Agassiz. Those of the same name 
who preceeded or followed them, may be called 
by other names, but for the master, one is enough. 


During January it was reported here that the 
robins had come back, several of the birds having 
been seen. It is not unusual for robins to oc 
cur here in winter, though they generally winter 
farther south. “[hese birds are probably old 
males, that, being hardy enough to endure our 
winters have lingered in some protected spot. 
The migratory robins are not due till this month, 

Although the literature of a subject includes 
all the published knowledge concerning it, lit- 
erature in its strictest sense does not include 
mere records of facts. Of course facts are in- 
dispensable but real literature consists more in 
the opinions, ideas and fancies of the writer, than 
in the facts themselves. We wish to give our 
magazine a literary cast and shall give the pref- 
erence to those ideas that have not been in print 
before. 


In Mr. Geo. M. Leslie’s well written article 
on the marsh-wren, in this number the theory is 
advanced that the wrens leave many nests un- 
finished because dissatisfied with them, but after 
studying the habits of the house wren, another 
member of this interesting family, we have come 
to another conclusion. ‘This wren after taking 
up its residence in a suitable cavity goes ener- 
getically to work to fill with rude nests all 
other nesting-places, near. He seems actuated 
to this, either by the love of nest-building or 
with the idea of keeping other birds away. 
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It seems as if the ‘“‘Botanist” part of our 
name is likely to lapse for want of botanical 
articles. In this country, papers devoted to 
ornithology and botany outnumber botanical 
papers, ten to one, although there are apparently 
more people interested in flowers than in birds. 
Botany is taught in nearly all schools!, ornith- 
ology in none, and yet the latter science has the 
best of it so far as publications are concerned. 
It is to be hoped that our botanists will mterest 
themselves in this matter and do all in their 
power to build up their half of the magazine. 

One would think that nobody could shoot 
such a confiding and fearless bird as the chick- 
adee. He is always on friendly terms with man 
but especially so, at this season, when thoughts 
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of mating are uppermost in his mitid. ‘Che ap- | 


proach of spring sets him to whistling ‘‘e-phe-be” 
and by imitating these notes one may decoy the 
whole floek down on the branches around him. 
Here they may be studied at leisure, and give 
the lie to the old saying about a bird in the hand 
being worth twoin a bush. When thus decoyed 
the birds behave in a very amusing manner, peer- 
ing about in every cranny where a chickadee 
might lurk and often getting quite excited in 
the search. 


AWARD OF THE PRIZES. 


The prizes offered in our January number for 
manuscripts have been awarded as follows. 
From lack of space we can not print the names 
of the articles. 

For the best ten articles, one year’s subscrip- 
tion, each, to Julia M. Hooper, West Bridge- 

“water, Mass.; W. S. Strode, Bernadotte, IIL; 
Mrs. S. E. Roessler, New Haven, Conn.; Geo. 
M. Leshe, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada.; Wm. L. 
Kells, Listowel, Ontario, Canada, (two); John 
B. Lewis, Eubanks, Ky, (two); James Hill, Ed- 
inburg, Ill. ; Ella A. Baker, Lexington, Mass. 

For the ten second-best, six months subscrip- 

tion; each, to C. B. Haskell, Kennebunk, Me.; 
John V. Crone; Marathon, Ia., Letson Balliet, 
Des Moines, Ia. (two); Mrs. S. E. Roessler, 
New Haven, Conn.; (two); L. V. Case, Naples, 
N. Y.; James Hill, Edinburg, [ll.; E. B. Peck, 
Clifton Springs, N. Y.; H. Campbell, Lansing- 
burg, N. Y. 
The following were given three months subscrip- 
tion each, E. J. Gillett, Barre Centre, N. Y.; 
Mrs. S. E. Roessler, New Haven, Conn.; Julia 
M. Hooper, West Bridgewater, Mass, (two). 

Allsubscriptions must begin with this number. 
Those who have received more than one sub- 
scription may have the extra ones sent to other 
addresses, or their time may be extended to the 
amount of the extra subscription. ‘Those who 
have received subscriptions for part of a year, 
may, if.so inclined, pay the difference and re- 
ceive a. full subscription. All who sv kindly 
contributed to our first number have been given 
a year’s subscription, each If you want to send 
your extra subscriptions to other addresses, we 
must be notified by March 2oth. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Strode promises us another article on the 
owls for the April number. 


The Oologists’ Journal has made its appear- 
ance. In some unaccountable way, part of our 
January editorials have got into it without the 
usual accompaniment of quotation marks. 


Since the new year several important changes 
have taken place in editorial ranks. Miss C. A. 
Shepard of New Britain, Conn., has assumed 
control of the Observer’s botanical department; 
Mr. Fred R. Stearns of Sac City, Iowa, has be- 
come associate editor of the Wisconsin Natural- 
ist, conducting the geological department; and 
Mr. Lynds Jones, formerly of Grinnell, Iowa, 
now of Oberlin, Ohio, has taken half of the edi- 
torial responsibility of the Semi-Annual. We 
wish each unlimited success. 


With the first number of its fifth volume, the 
Naturalist of Kansas City, Mo., becomes the 
Kansas City Scientist, under the editorial man- 
agement of R. B. Trouslot and a corps of as- 
sistants. The Scientist is a neat magazine of 
sixteen pages and cover devoted to literature, 
science and the arts. 


We are indepted to Mr. J. L. Davison of 
Lockport, N. Y., for a reprint of his annotated 
list of the birds of Niagara County, N. Y., which 
was originally published in Forest and Stream. 
The custom of reprinting such articles for cir- 
culation among one’s friends can only lead to 
good results and we reccomend it to all writers. 


Mr. Oliver Davie of Columbus, Ohio., well- 
known as the author of a ‘“‘ Key to the Nests and 
Eggs of North American Birds,” has in prepar- 
ation a new work on taxidermy which is destin- 
ed to supersede all others. ‘The volume, an oc- 
tavo, will be illustrated with fifty-four beautiful 
full-page plates from drawings by the author 
showing all the different processes of skinning 
and mounting birds and mammals. Already, 
there are over three hundred subscribers for the 
work and as soon as the number reaches five 
hundred it will be issued. 


If wealth is to be valued because it gives 
leisure, clearly it would be a mistake to sacrifice 
leisure in the struggle for wealth—lLubbock. 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


BY JULIA M. HOOPER. 


The heart of the forest, the breath of the hills, 

Is held in thy pink cup, and all the air fills. 

O’er crag and field wand’ring, with lovliest 
sprays : 

Of pink and white lifted to catch the sun’s 
rays; 

On forest floors spreading bright carpets of 
bloom; 

Then modestly hiding both bloom and perfume. 


NOTES ON THE PURPLE FINCH. 


(Carpodacus purpureus.) 


BY ELLA A. BAKER, LEXINGTON, MASS. 


During the first lull in the boisterous March 
weather, we suddenly catch the sound of ten- 
tative warbling. It is a famt ripple of the ad- 
vancing tide which is to rise higher and higher 
until the country-side overflows with joyous song. 
‘The earliest wave brings-us the robin and the 
bluebird, and speedily, yet in varying order, there 
follow the song sparrow, the purple finch, the 
phebe, and the meadow lark. With these ap- 
pear also the junco, the fox-colored sparrow, 
and others—a group of restless folk who soon 
depart for higher latitudes. 

One of the most conspicuous of these early 
comers is the purple finch or linnet. In spite 
of his name, the finch is not purple, but crim- 
son and brown; yet the inaccuracy, due (ac- 
cording to Stearns) to the faulty coloring of 
the early plates, clings persistently, appearing in 
nearly every name, populur or scientific, that 
has been bestowed upon him. 

The males of this species vary greatly in vi- 
vidness of color, some individuals showing a pale 
rosy hue which seems like the reflection of thelr 
more favored brethren whose plumage seen in 
the sunlight glows with the deep tint of the ruby. 
One may fancy that the chrism of color decend- 
ed upon the bird like a shower-bath, staining 
head and back richly yet paling as it flowed and 
becoming exhausted before the original brown 
bird was fully transformed. Unfortunately his 
meek spouse was absent when the interesting 
ceremony took place and she still retains her 
modest sparrowy garb. The elegance of the 
bird is marred by one feature—the heavy coni- 


cal bill peculiar to the seed-eaters; but this de- — 
fect is counter-balanced by a pretty habit pecul- 
iar to himself of erecting the crown feathers into — 
the semblence of a crest. ; 

Another peculiarity to be noted is the irreg- 
ularity:of his local distribution. While found 
in abundance in some towns of eastern Massa- 
chusetts in others adjoming, although from no 
apparent cause, he is conspicuous only by his 
absence- ‘Thirty years ago, he was considered 
a rare bird in districts where now he is among 
the most common. This great increase has been 
accounted for in various ways, the most reason- 
able theory being that which attributes it to the 
popular custom of planting evergreens. 

In certain grounds long familiar to me in 
which cedars, spruces and fir balsams formed a 
prominent feature, these pretty finches were as 
much at home as the ubiquitous robin or the 
confiding hair-bird. Unlike these, the finches 
seemed indifferent to their human neighbors if 
not indeed unconscious of them. In only one 
particular—in the location of the nests—did 
they exhibit shyness. During successive seasons, 
a pair ot these birds (whether the same or not, 
I can not tell) established their house-keeping 
beside the most frequented avenue “about a 
young bird’s flutter” from the human habitation, 
yet so carefully was the nest concealed amid the 
dense shade of evergreen boughs that one might — 
pass a thousand times and never suspect the 
charming secret. - Conscious of the security of 
his treasures, the little father flung further pru- 
dence to the winds and presenting himself in 
the most conspicuous positions, at all hours of 
the day he poured out ‘his soul in ecstatle 
music. 

In spite of his beauty, the purple finch is no 
favorite with the gardener. Subsisting during 
the greater part of the year upon the seeds of 
evergreens and other trees, he is not satisfied 
with an unvaried diet and wherever his travels 
may lead him, he seldon fails to visit the garden 
at the time of fruit blossoming when he makes ~ 
havoc with the buds of cherry, apple and pear 
trees. The choicer the variely, the more devot- 
ed his attentions and many a fine crop is ruin- 
ed. Heknows, too, as well as robin and cedar- 
bird, when cherries are ripe and enjoys the feast. 

As a songster, the linnet shares the honors of 
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the finch family with the yellow-hammer or 
gold-finch. The song of the latter has more 
variety, sweetness, and expression; that of the 
other, more power and volubility, few native 
birds rivalling him in rapidity of execution. The 
goldfinch is the more artistic and although un- 
affected in manner, seems thoroughly to enjoy 
his own music; the linnet seems to take pleasure 
less in the result ot his efforts than in the efforts 
themselves. The music is in him; it must come 
out; and the time isshort! His tonesare musical 
but the song expresses eagerness and haste and 
in its rhythm and sentiment may be interpreted 
thus:—“ What a hurry I’m in, what a hurry I’m 
in, O dear, O dear! What a hurry I’m in, O 
dear, dear, dear! What a hurry I’m in, O dear!” 

The linnet’s favorite perch is the tree-top yet 
he often sings at his best while flying. In his 
most impassioned moments, as Wilson Flagg 
tells us, “‘ He will rise suddenly into the air and 
poising himself pour out a flood of melody.” I 
have never beheld this climax but I have some- 
times heard a song, the singer being invisible, 
which may have been the one to which Mr. 
Flagg refers. On these occasions, the usual 
song nearly doubled in length and uttered with 
exceptional rapidity and fervor, was interspersed 
with long slides or double inflections, as though 
the singer were so nearly breathless with ardor 
that he could recover himself only by these long 
sighs of inexpressible rapture. 

The finch is faithful to his domestic duties 
yet when their day is over, he joins a flock of 
his kind and spends the remainder of the year 
in bachelor gayety and freedom. A call note 
of several syllables, often uttered at this time, 
is very sweet and clear. Like the other finches, 
this species is a hardy bird and in mild seasons 
ne not unfrequently winters in Massachusetts 
especially in the vicinity of Boston, a fact to 
which Mr. Longfellow has borne testimony:— 

“The purple finch 
That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 
A winter bird, comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazel.” 


That, to my thinking, is the real tour of dis- 
-overy wherein one keeps to the beaten road, 
looks at the customary sights, but brings home 
. new idea.—Torrey. 


THE MARSH WRENS. 


BY GEO. M. LESLIE, HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


Curious little fellows, are Cisthorus stellaris 
and C. palustris. ‘Their pretty little eggs, cur- 
lous nests and low, bright call, make them ob- 
jects of interest for the naturalist, and, indeed, 
every close observer. 

The long-billed marsh wren is the most com- 
mon of the two, breeding abundantly in most 
salt and freshwater marshes in Eastern North 
America. 

The nest is globular, composed of rushes very 
compactly woven together and in some cases 
‘plastered with mud. The nest, when new, looks 
like a ball of moss, for many of the rushes of 
which it is composed are not broken off but 
merely bent down and woven in. The opening 
which is at the side, is often quite difficult to 
find and is so small that it is impossible to tell 
if there are any eggs in the nest without enlarg- 
ing the hole at least a little. 

The eggs are small, the average size being 
about .65.x.45 of aninch. They are generally 
so thickly covered with spots of brown that the 
ground color, which is variable, is hidden and 
they appear to be of a chocolate brown. 

This species is very common near this city, 
breeding abundantly in a large marsh (Dundas 
Marsh) and in reedy inlets about Hamilton Bay. 
In any of these marshes, on a summer day, they 
are always to be seen hanging on the reeds, and, 
with their tails almost at right angles to their 
bodies, warbling their call which to me is 
always associated with a marsh. 

The short-billed marsh wren, unlike the other, 
must be considered a rather rare bird though it 
breeds abundantly in Manitoba. In general 
appearance it is the same as palustris which it 
closely resembles in habits. The nest isI think 
identical with that of palustris except that mud 
is never used in its construction. 

The eggs are about the same size as those of 
palustris but are pure white and spotless. An 
egg before me, which, I think, was taken at 
Long Point Island, Lake Erie, measures about 
.68 x .47 of an inch. 

Both of these species have the habit of build- 
ing several nests, only one of which they use. to 
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_ dreary swamp. 
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rear their young in. ‘The reason for this is, I 
think, not known; but considering the restless 


. disposition of these birds it is probable that they 


become dissatisfied with one nest before it is 
finished and immediately set to work and build, 
or rather weave, another. I do not think there 
are any other North American birds that have 
this habit. 

‘The marsh wrens are bright, sprightly little fel- 
lows doing much to relieve the monotony of a 
‘Their interesting habits make 
them the friends ot every naturalist except, per- 
haps a few unlucky oologists, who, when attempt- 
ing to secure a few of the wrens eggs have got 
a good ducking instead. 


AN OPEN LETTER: 


TO THOSE WHO RECEIVE THIS SAMPLE COPY. 


Dear Reader,— ; 
You have before you one o 
the best and cheapest magazines, published. 
Best, as to the contents; cheapest, asto the 
price. The Articles are not printed merely to 
fill up; they are valuable. Can you not get 
twenty cents worth of information out ofa year’s 
subscription? We are continually seaching for 
writers who can make the magazine better and, 
also, have on hand many bright and interesting 
articles for future numbers. If you want a 
first-class magazine devoted to your interests 
subscribe for this and you will never regret it. 
Very truly yours, 
Joseph E. Blain. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


With the next number this magazine will don 
a colored cover, and as a special inducement to 
advertisers, we will, for one month, take adver- 
tisements at much lower rates than usual. In 
February we received three times as many sub- 
scriptions as in the preceeding month and we ex- 


pect the increase this month to be corresponding-- 


Advertise with us and if you do not 
Send 


ly heavy. 
make money it will not be our fault. 
copy for estimate or write for terms. 


We have not a single copy of the January 
issue remaining; this will explain our failure to 
send copies to many who asked for them. For 
a short time we can begin subscriptions with 
the February number if so desired. 


THE SEMI-ANNUAL. 


DANBURY, CONN. 


Under the editorial management of C. C. Max- 
_ field; Danbury, Conn. and Lynds Jones, 
5 Elm Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 


All correspondence relative to the business of 
the Wilson Ornithological Chapter should be 
sent to Mr. Jones. All other correspondence, — 
remittances, MSS., etc., should be sent to C. C. 
Maxfield, Box 224, Danbury, Conn. 

No. 1 of Vol. III will appear about April 15, 
1891. No. 2 willbe issued about October 15, 
1891. The whole edition will be the same style 
as the best edition of its predecessor, the O. & O. © 
Semi-Annual, and will be sold at a uniform price © 
of 35 cents per copy. Kemittances should be ~ 
made by postal note, registered letter or P. O. 
money order. Postage stamps not accepted. 

A limited number of unobjectionable advertise- — 
ments will be accepted at the following low rates: 
Full page, $5; half page, $3; quarter page $1.50. — 
Rates being so low, no advertisement for less 
than quarter page will be taken. 


ADVANCED COLLECTORS ! 

o—— 
As I wish to devote all my time to Mineral col- 

lecting, I am disposing of my large collection of 

first-class bird’s eggs, in sets with data, very 

cheap, for cash. Send for list. 

Rye Patch, Nevada. 


N. R. Curistie, ~ 


—_: NATURALISTS :— 


Send for copy of my Directory, the neatest 
ever compiled. Price ten cents. ‘The second 
issue will be published on September first. It 
will be no cheap thing, but will contain names 
of all the leading collectorsin America. Names 
free and will be received now. Send for pam- 
phlet; you will profit by it. Naturalists’ guide, 
price twenty-five cents, isa boon to collectors. 

JAMES HILL, 


Box 125, - - Edinburg, Ill. 


Minerals, Indian Relics, Stamps, Bird’s Eggs, 
Curiosities, etc. Large Price list free. 
W. P. & F. M. ARNOLD, 
Shannock, R. I. 
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TRILLIUMS. 


BY WILLARD N: CLUTE, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


In May, our Northern woods hold no flowers 
more beautiful and interesting than the various 
trilliums or wake-robins. ‘The first glance at the 
bright, lily-shaped blossoms excites our admi- 
ration which is increased by a closer study of 
the plant. Excepting the blood-root and dog- 
tooth violet, they are the first flowers of ‘any 
size to bloom in spring. Nature is lavish of 
these floral treasures; I have traveled, for miles, 
through a forest that has never heard the ring of 
the woodsman’s axe, and found these flowers in 
abundance the whole distance—miles of ‘beauty 
thrown away. 

Although the trilliums are essentially flowers of 
the deep, rich woodlands, they-are found in the 
more open places, also. When cultivation ap- 
proaches they slowly: dissapear, the last strag- 
glers being found in the: bushy growths -along 
streams. 

The generic name, trillium, comes from a. 
Latin word meaning triple, and is singularly ap» 
propriate as all parts of the plant are in threes— 
three leaves, sepals, petals etc. The large, ovate 
leaves spring. from the summit of the rather 
thick‘stalk} and from their midst mses the pe- 
duncle bearing the single flower. Digging down, 
the root is found to be a curious fleshy rhizome 
which ends abruptly below, as if bitten off. At 
the crown of this root-stock, in autumn, may be 
found the next season’s flowers, complete even 
to the stamens, which may be seen with the un- 
aided eye. 

The trilliums are often called lillies, and not 
without reason, for some botanists class the two 
together. As they bloom about Easter they are 
occasionally called Easter lillies. The name 


wake-robin, by which the flowers are commonly 
known, is evidently a fanciful designation from 
over theseas. A species of Arum from Europe 
is called by the same name. Sometimes, also, 
the trilltums are called birth-root and three- 
leaved night-shade—names given them probably, 
from their supposed medicinal properties. 

Our commonest trillium is the great-flowered 
white tillium (Tnllium grandiflorum) which 
gTOWS as far south as Pennsylvania. The plant 
bears very large pure white flowers and is the 
most lily-hke of its genus. As the blossoms 
grow old, the petals turn rose-colored, which so 
changes its appearance that it is often mistaken 
for a new variety. 

The purple trilltum or bath flower (T. erec- 
tum) is the species commonly called birth-root, 
and grows chiefly in the North. The flowers 
are nearly as large as those of the preceeding, 
but not so fine, the spreading petals being dusky- 
purple, greenish on the outside. The flower is 
usually only half erect, and sometimes it droops 
beneath the leaves becoming almost invisible. 
No other flower of its size can e!ude the eye so 
well. None of the trilliums are fragrant, and 
this one has a very dissagreeable odor on which 
account it is not a general favorite. 

The most heautiful one of its kind, the smil- 
ing wake-robin or painted trilltum (T. erythro- 
carpum), is found in low, wet woods and bogs. 
Tt is not so common as the others, and the flow- 
er, at first, seems nothing more than the ordi- 
nary white one; but deep down in the corolla 
the petals are veined with numerous pencilings 
of purple. If this mark did not distinguish it 
from the rest, one could easily identify it by the 
leaves, which are petiolate in this variety, but 
sessile in the others. After the petals have 
withered, the fruit, a large red berry, still makes 
the plant beautiful. 
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We must not forget the Medeola (Medeola 
virginica), a plant named for the fabulous sor- 
ceress Medea, and usually classed with the tril- 
liums in a genus by itself. It is a plant that 
loves the wet places in the woods and grows 
there in abundance. John Burroughs thus des- 
cribes it in the “Century Magazine:” “It is a 
pretty and decorative sort of a plant, with, when 
perfect, two stages or platforms of leaves, one 
above the other. You see a whorl of five or six 
leaves, a foot or more from the ground, which 
seems to bear a standard with another whorl of 
three leaves at the top of it. The small, color- 
less recurved flowers shoot out from above this 
top whorl. The whole expression of the plant 
is singularly slender and graceful. Sometimes, 
probably the first year, it only attains to the first 
circle of leaves. ‘This is the platform from 
which it will rear its flower column the next 
year.” When the flowers are in bloom, they are 
deflexed beneath the leaves, but after the petals 
have fallen the peduncles straighten out, lifting 
the seed vessel, tipped with the three long styles, 
into the sunlight to ripen. In August, a crim- 
son flush creeps outward from the stem, nearly 
to the centre of the top whorl of leaves. “The 
edible root is white and crisp, and tastes much 
like cucumbers, from which the plant gets its 
common name of Indian cucumber root. 


BEWICK’S WREN. 
(Thryothorus bewickit.) 


BY JOHN B. LEWIS, EUBANKS, KY. 


This wren is quite common in south-eastern 
Kentucky from the first of March to the last of 
September, and is occasionally seen even in mid- 
winter. As I write this, January 2nd, one is 
hopping about in a honey-suckle in front of the 
window, although the mercury is down to freez- 
ing and occasional gusts of snow are falling. 

During the fall and winter they are shy and 
silent, but with the first warm days of February 
a few songs are generally heard. By the first 
of March they are here in full force and sing 
almost constantly. Like the Carolina wren, it 
sings where ever it happens to be when the im- 
pulse seizes it; from the comb of an out-build- 
ing, on top of a fence post, in a fruit tree, or on 
a stick of wood in the back yard. 


His song is much less powerful than that of 
the Carolina, but it makes up im sweetness what 
it lacks in strength and is sufficiently varied 
never to become monotonous. ‘The song is in 
a rather high key and has a range in pitch of 
about five tones. It invariably begins with a 
short ‘“ klink,” the call note, and ends with a 
prolonged trill, The intervening portion con- 
sists of from five to seven clear, distinct notes 
i nearly or quite as many different pitches, 
making the song more of a ‘‘ tune” than is usual 
in bird songs. Liké the indigo bird this wren 
is an indefatiguable hot weather songster and 
sings as frequently at mid-day as im the morning 
or evening. 

‘The nesting habits are similar to those of the 
common house wren. It builds a bulky nest of 
sticks and straws which it generally places in 
some niche or crevice about a building. Last 
season a pair built in the seat of an old pair of 
pants which formed part of a “scare crow” de- 
signed to frighten hawks away from the poultry 
yard. Another pair built in a canvass canoe 
which had been stowed in an out-building with 
one hatch left open. Still another pair built in 
a fold of a grain sack which had been hung 
across a beam in a neighbor’s back porch. 

Bewickii is easily distinguished from any other 
wren inhabiting this locality by its greater length 
of tail, the tail being nearly as long as its body. 
Its size is considerably smaller than that of the 
Carolina wren and excepting its greater length 
of tail is that of the common house wren. 


THE AMERICAN MERGANSER. 


(Merganser Americanus.) 


BY E. B. PECK, CLIFTON. SPRINGS, N. Y. 


This is one of our winter birds but always 
quite rare and may be found on the outlet to 


Canandaigua lake which runs about half a mile 
north of here. 

On February 28, 1890, while out co!lecting a 
series of prairie horned larks, I followed up 
tbe outlet to a place where I knew there were 
some larks, and while on a high bank I saw a 
dark object glide into the water and dive. 
Drawing back both hammers of my twelve-bore, 
I waited for it to appear, which it did rather 
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her flowers. 
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unexpectedly. I cracked both barrels and was 
disgusted to see “‘ M. americanus,” for such it 
was, keep on flying down stream. 

Since then I have tried a good many times to 

get the bird in my hand. On January 28, 1891 
a fine female specimen in full winter plumage 
was sent to me by a friend. : 
- ‘he head of the male is greenish-black; chest 
and lower parts, rich creamy white. The head 
and neck of the female is tawny brown; chin 
and throat whitish; upper parts, ash-gray; lower 
parts, creamy white. ‘There is a conspicuous 
crest onthe head. A specimen in my collection 
exhibits the following measurements. Length, 
25 inches; wing, 11 inches; tail, 2 inches. “he 
eggs are ovate and pale buffy-white in color. 
The bird inhabits the whole of North America, 
breeding south to the northern border of the 
United States. 


MORE ABOUT VIOLETS. 


BY ADELINE S. KEITH, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


The article on Our Common Violets in your 


February number was very interesting to me.| 


Not that I know so very much about violets, as 
a botanist, but because I have always lived where 
they grow in abundance, and was glad to know 
how my native town compared with others as to 
In naming the common varieties 
of violets, the writer omits all mention of the 
bird-foot violet; a fact which leads me to think 
that it does not grow everywhere, as, in my 
ignorance, I had supposed. 

In this town there are a great many sand- 
hills; in fact, the road seems all the time lead- 
ing one uphill or down. On these hills the 
Viola pedata reigns for a short’time in the early 
summer, and in some places blooms in such 
profusion, that, at a short distance, the ground 
seems covered with a purple cloud. Each plant 

_is like a beautiful gem in the golden setting of 
the yellow sand. ‘Lhe rich, dark green leaves 
form a little, airy mound, and thro’ the lobes of 
the curiously divided leaves, spring forth a clus- 
ter of long, slender stems, each bearing aloft a 
large purple flower to face the sun. 

Watch the effect of a light breeze passing 
over the nodding blossoms. This picture, once 
ene, who longer envies Wordsworth his visions 


of the daffodils? And again, if you closely 
watch them thro’ one sunny day, you will see 


| how their faces follow the sun in his race through 


the sky. They “keep an eye on him,” as it 
were. 

If Mr. Clute had known this violet he could 
not have said that the white one alone is swect. 
For altho’ the fragrance is not so great, the pur- 
ple flower has a pleasing odor. And speaking 
of Viola blanda—about here we seldom find it in 
swamps or shady woods, but nearly always in 
damp places in our fields and about our ponds 
or “mud holes.” And as for the yellow violets, 
if there are any here, they are so shy that I never 
found one, nor do I know of any one who has. 
But the blue ones are very common. 

Our earliest, blossom at the same time as the 
early cinquefoils and, like them, have very short 
flower stems. ‘The plant is small and found in 
sunny, sandy places. ‘The flowers are of a very 
dark blue, and bearded. It seems to me to 
answer the description of Viola sagittata. This 
violet often blossoms again very late in the fall, 
and when the frosts have destroyed all the flow- 
ers, then I have been surprised to see empty 
seed-pods. Yet I never rememher having seen 
so many blossoms in their places. 

I have often questioned if the colored blos- 
soms produce these seed pods. Does any one 
know about it? What makes me think that this 
may not be so, is that there is another variety of 
violets whose fruitful pods are formed from a 
green blossom that looks very much like a violet 
with its petals pulled off. Itis a large, wild- 
flower of most intense blue, and is not very 
common. Its name I do not know. 

In their season, our swampy places are filled 
with the varying colors of the common blue vio- 
let (Viola cucullata). Did any one ever hear 
of a pansy crossing with a violet? Some one 
who has had them planted side by side says 
they do. Has she not made a mistake? 


‘The vegetable life does not content itself with 
casting from the flower or tree a single seed, 
but it fills the earth and air with a prodigality 
of seeds, that if thousands perish, thousands 
may plant themselves, that hundreds may come 
up, that tens may live to maturity, that, at least, 
one may replace the parent.—Emerson. 
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From superintending the editorial work of the 
ORNITHOLOGIST AND BoTanisT through the first 
three issues, the present editor has come to have 
entire control of this department. As before, 
no pains will be spared to make the magazine 
attractive. The addition of a cover with this 
issue is only one of numerous improvements to 
be made in the near future. We intend to make 
the magazine of so much interest to ornitholo- 
gists and botanists that none can afford to be 
without it. 


It is a pleasant indication of how this journal 
is received, to find the names of most of the 
well-known botanists and ornithologists heading 
the list of subscribers from their respective states. 
When people are willing to venture their money 
on an object, it is certain that they believe it to 
be a good one. 


Although our subscription price is very low, 
we will make a reduction to those who secure 
us a single extra subscription. ‘lo clubs of two 
or more, the magazine will be mailed for thirty 
cents a year. ‘To large clubs we will make a 
further reduction. ‘This journal should be taken 


For nearly a month, spring has been slowly 
creeping northward, and now every day furnish- 
es new objects for investigation. Keep your 
eyes and ears open and make a note of the 
interesting happenings for publication. What 
interests you, will interest the thousands who 
read this magazine. 


This spring, those who have not already done 
so, will find fascinating work in making out a 
list of the flowers or birds of their vicinity. It 
is surprising how many there are when one comes 
The list should contain 
the scientific as well as the common names, and 
may be made more valuable by notes on the 
distribution, abundance etc., of the species. 


to enumerate them. 


There is more enjoyment in finding the first 
flower of its kind that blooms, than in viewing 
whole fields full when the plant becomes com- 
mon. Spring does not come to all places alike. 
‘The knowing botanist searches out the warm 
southern slopes and finds flowers many days be- 
fore his neighbor who is not so wise. If one 
keeps a list of dates on which the first ones 
bloom, he can derive much pleasure from trying 
to find them earlier next spring. 

In most localities, the very first spring flower, 
albeit a malodorous one, is the skunk-cabbage. 
One may often find the cowled, greenish-purple 
spathes peeping up through the frozen ground 
in March. ‘The leaves do not appear till some- 
time after. ‘There seems to be no stem to the 
flower, but one spring it was proved otherwise. 
The plant started to bloom in a meadow that 
was under water and the flowers pushed up to 
the surface. ‘The water then subsided !eaving 
them stranded on the top of thick stems some 
six or eight inches long. In this position they 
looked more like flowers. 


Arrangements have been completed, whereby 
the Gray Memorial Chapter of the Agassiz 
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Association, will occupy a page, each month, 
in this magazine, beginning with the May num- 
ber. ‘This Chapter is one of the most prominent 
in the Agassiz Association, being of the kind 
known as Corresponding Chapters. “The mem- 
bers are scattered throughout the United States 
and as many of them are botanists and writers 
_ of repute, their page bids fair to be very interest- 
ing. Next month we are promised a history of 
the Chapter. 


One hour in the early morning is worth more 
{o the ornithologist than several, later in the day. 
Especially is this so, when one is looking for 
arriving birds. It is pretty evident that most 
birds sing before searching for breakfast. At 
day-break the air is ful! of songs. If one does 
not see the birds, their voices may notify him 
of their presence. When the morning grows 
older and its freshness departs, much of the 
music is hushed for the day; the birds having 
betaken themselves to feeding. Some birds 
strike up their songs again at sundown, but the 
chorus is never so strong and spirited as at 
dawn. 


Before long we expect to be able to pay our 
contributors for all the articles we publish. In 
the meantime we hope, by treating our writers 
well, to receive a fair number of manuscripts. 
We aim to publish each article in astyle worthy 
of the author. This should count with those 
who wish to appear at their bestin print. When 
the contribution is published the author is sent 
extra copies containing it. In writing for the 
press the following rules should be observed. 
Use white paper and black ink. Write on but 
one side of the sheet, which should never be 
much larger or smaller than five by eight inches. 
Number the pages and carefully punctuate and 
capitalize the work. It is often necessary to 
write and re-write sentences and even para- 
graphs before they become perfect, but the re- 
sult is usually an excellent article. 


Not only does a thorough love and enjoy- 
ment of travelling by no means interfere with 
the love of home, but perhaps no one can 
thoroughly enjoy his home who does not some- 
times travel.— Lubbock. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. James Hill informs us that his new Direct- 
ory will be out by the first of April. 


The Maine Ornithologist and Oologist has 
lately acquired an associate editor in the person 
of Mr. C. W. Hillman of Canisteo, N. Y. 


A writer in the March number of a prominent 
journal, speaks of shooting enough rare warblers 
in one morning to nearly fill a fish-creel. Com- 
ment is unnecessary. 


On Arbor Day, the school children of New 
York State will again vote for a State flower. 
The contest has narrowed down to a struggle 
between the golden-rod and the rose. ‘These 
fiowers received the most votes last year, but 
neither got a majority. Atpresent, the golden- 
rod is ahead by nearly two thousand votes. 

The Kansas City Scientist, for February, con- 
tains an article by R. W. Shufeldt, entitled “The 
Study of Ornithology in its Wider Sense” which 
should be read by everyone interested in crnith- 
ology. The writer mentions the lines along 
which a scientific ornithologist should be edu- 
cated, and points out the difference between a 
true ornithologist, and others called by that 
name. 


Among the few books that are indispensable 
to the working naturalist, Mr. Oliver Davie’s 
“Nests and Eggs of North American [irds” 
holds a prominent place. The fourth and latest 
edition of this work, is a handsome octavo vol- 
ume of 475 pages, in which are described the 
nests and eggs of all American birds known to 
breed north of Mexico. The work has been 
re-arranged according to the nomenclature. of 
the American Ornithologists Union Check List, 
the numbers used in former editions. being re- 
tained and placed at the right of each species. 
Although the volume claims to be only a de- 
scription of the nests and eggs of North Amer- 
ican birds it is really much more. In addition 
to the scientific and all the common names, the 
time of nesting and habitat of each bird is given, 
together with the peculiar nesting habits. The 
present edition is illustrated with ten full-page 
plates and ends with a comprehensive index. 
It should be in the library of every ornith- 
ologist. 
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IN THE CONSUL'S GARDEN. 


BY JULIA M. HOOPER, WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Early in February, I arrived at Fayal, that 
strange, isolated, seagirt island which is a mass 
of volcanic rock, red, white, gray and purple, 
With valleys and lower hills covered with a thin 
crust of earth; where flowers perennially bloom, 
and art has not crowded nature out. 

My greatest enjoyment, while in Fayal, was 
the hours that I spent in the garden of the 
United States Consul, which I was kindly invited 
to visit as often and as long as I liked, and I 
was glad to avail myself of this privilege after 
one glimpse into it. Before I had learned my 
way about this verdurous and floral labyrinth, it 
seemed to me perfectly bewildering in its beauty 
and extent—such masses of bloom—such a va- 
riety of rare and beautiful trees, shrubs and blos- 
soming plants, and such abundance of joyous 
bird song. 

Here I wandered and lounged, hour after hour 
and day after day, and it was so extensive that 
I was some weeks taking it all in. Sometimes 
I was joined by some member of the family who, 
after chatting awhile, left me English and Amer- 
ican papers to read; the mail came in once in 
two weeks. hey also loaned me books to read 
at the hotel; they were very kind, agreable and 
cultivated people. 

The garden, some acres in extent, is surround- 
ed by a wall about ten feet high, and on enter- 
ing its enclosure, it seemsd.as if one had been 
suddenly translated to an entirely different re- 
gion. Outside the garden there is scarcely a 
tree to be seen on the island, and a garden like 
this must be the result of much time, thought 
and labor. 

The walls are half covered by ivy, trained 
rosebushes and other vines, or entirely hidden 
by a border of the pettosporum or incense tree, 
having umbels of small, white, fragrant blossoms. 
At intervals this shrub has been arranged in the 
form of porte cocheres over a long sloping bor- 
der walk and beside the walk grows the most 
beautiful green moss inlaid with tiny leaves of a 
reddish hue. The leaves from a hidden vine 
below, lay on the moss like the pattern on the 
groundwork of a carpet. Some of the walks 


are bordered by the faya—a glossy leaved shrub, 
from which the island received its name. The 
blossom, similar to that of the pettosporum, has 
an odor like that of our lilac. Other walks are 
bordered by camellias loaded with their heavy, 
richly colored blossoms,and reddening the ground 
with the fallen petals. Some of these had a 
delicate fragrance, which is unusual with the 
camellia. 

Another walk has a border of the bird of par- 
adise, with its strange, brilliant blossoms. Azal- 
jas were there in abundant bloom, beautiful blue 
hydrangeas, and the great red bells of hybiscus, 
long banks of ivy and of blue periwinkle. 
Groups of stately callas looked lovely on the 
mossy ground under evergreen trees, and near 
it was a pavillion of rock-work, with a flight of 
stone steps, the whole thing covered with moss, 
ivy and plants. There was the Norfolk Island 
pine, a rare and beautiful tree with the lower 
branches lying flat on the ground, and leaves 
like flag-seed; a handsome cedar whose branches 


‘form a tent, and the eucalyptus tree with roots 


above ground, bark hanging in ribbons, and 
dropping a small, hard, green and brown fruit, 
very much resembling buttons. Near the cen- 
tre of the garden is a tableland on which stands 
a small grove of cork-trees; and on the slope of 
this land, is an open space, from which we look 
down to the harbor and across to Mount Pico. 
In one corner of the garden is a beautiful 
grotto, campletely surrounded by trees, shrubs, 
blossoms, and vine-covered walls. The sides 
of the grotto are triple terraced, each terrace 
bordered by stone which is capped with moss 
and ivy. At the entrance we decend moss- 
cushioned stone steps, between ivy-capped bal- 
ustrades. At the foot is an ivy tree with 
branches as large as a man’s arm, yei this was in 
the beginning an ordinary ivy vine, which twin- 
ed about a tree, until it killed it and became a 
tree itself. As the branches grew large, the 
leaves changed and lost their angles. In the 
midst of the thick carpet of ivy under the tree 
is a tank of beautiful purple fish. I was much 
interested in the curious and varied forms of 
palm trees; some looking like gigantic toadstools; 
one with branches resembling the back-bone of 
a fish, and another a tobacco worm; a short one 
like a great yellow pincushion, with leaves, like 


. derful sight. 
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_ feathers a yard long, standing out around it like 


an Indian’s head. There was a century plant 
with a circumference as large as that of a Cape 
Cod apple tree, and a cactus reaching to the top 
of the house. 

In the ravines just outside the city, plants and 
flowers revel in untrained profusion. Especial- 
ly abundant is the oxalis, which is like our cul- 
tivated plant of that name in its clover-like leaf 
and in the color of the blossom, but the latter 
is bell shaped, half open, and grows singly on a 
a short stem. 

The soil seems more congenial to flowering 
plants than to grass, which is a rare article. 1 
was amused to see that in the hotel garden one 
bed was devoted to grass alone. 

One of the ravines which I visited was a won- 
We walked along a narrow, flow- 
ery pathway on one side looking ‘up at perpen- 
dicular or projecting mountain walls of rock, on 
the other, looking far down to the rocky river 
bed below, where 'callas and blue lillies were 
blooming wild like our buttercups and daisies. 

There was a species of lily growing in the 
Consul’s garden which was very lovely. It was 
in all colors; one of an unusual color, a very 
dark rich red. ‘The blossom was about the size 
of that of our dog-tooth violet, but not droop- 
ing. J asked the name but it was not known. 
I brought some home with me but tho’ I have 
had them two years, they have never blossomed. 
I took some walks in the fields, but they are not 
like our fields. ‘They are on sloping lands, no 
trees, bushes or grass, but crops of lupine and 
a kind of bean for the cattle, each field fenced 
by tall, growing canes. 


[ Fayal is one of the Azores and is some two 
thousand miles east of Boston. It belongs to 
Portugal.—Ep. ] 


It is one of the capital advantages of the 
ornithologists condition that he is rarely called 
upon to spend his time and strength for naught. 
If he fails of the particular object of his search, 
he isall but sure to be rewarded with some- 
thing else.— Torrey. 


On the whole, it is good to have the curios- 
ity piqued with here and there a vegetable strang- 


MORE ABOUT THE OWLS. 


BY DR. W. S. STRODE, BERNADOTTE, ILL. 


One day a friend brought me a crow that had 
been winged slightly. Not caring much for a 
pet Corvus, I put him in with the owls who 
greeted it with a succession of hoots to which 
the crows replied with caw! caw! at the same 
time turning its head to one side and looking 
suspiciously at them as they were perched over- 
head. It then fell to and dined sumptuous- 
ly on the remains of fish and rabbit that lay 
scattered about the floor. 

Supposing that all would be well with them 
I went about my business. ‘Two hours later 
when I chanced by the owl house, my ears were 
saluted with such a pandemonium of sounds 
that it seemed that all the cats, crows and owls 
in the neighborhood were having a grand chorus 
and walk around on the inside. On looking in 
at the door I discovered the great horned owl 
and the crow waltzing around the room, the 
crow in the lead, the owl hopping on one foot 
while the claws of the other were firmly grasped 
in the feathers at the tip of the broken wing. 
The crow was protesting vigorously and was val- 
orously trying to peck the owl in the face, which 
the latter avoided by shutting his eyes, and hold- 
ing his head far back out of the reach of the 
crow’s beak. The crow was swearing and 
making all the noise possible and the Bubo was 
hooting an accompaniment, while overhead the 
Syrnium was enjoying the circus hugely; excit- 
edly running back and forth on his perch, and 
adding to the general confusion by hooting, 
laughing, growling and saying as plainly as owl 
language could, “Go in and I'll hold your hats.” 

I soon put a quietus on the proceedings, and 
peace and quietude again reigned. But alas! 
on the following morning the crow was no- 
where to be seen, and a search only served to 
reveal a few scattering black feathers to tell of 
his sad fate. 

A like fate befell a fine large rough-legged 
hawk that I shot on the prairie in the winter 
time. His wing was only tipped and I brought 
him home with the intention of making a speci- 


er, its name and even its family relationship a|men of him. Being called away I placed him 
with the owls to remain until my return, but 


mystery.— Torrey. 
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being delayed I did not look after him until 
the next morning, and then my beautiful hawk 
of the evening before presented a sorry appear- 
ance, indeed. 

The owls had killed him, pulled the feathers 
out of a wing and the tail and then surreptiti- 
ously dropped the body behind a barrel that 
stood in one corner of the room. The chorus 
of hootings when I entered the room, and repeat- 
ed when I discovered the hawk behind the bar- 
rel showed very plainly that they considered 
what they had done as something smart. 

One day while they were busily eating their 
mess of shiners I suddenly dropped on the floor 
beside them a large live black-snake (Coluber 
obsoletus), which I had kept concealed behind 
my body when I entered the room. ‘They were 
terribly frightened and owl hysterics would more 
nearly describe their actions than any ‘other 
words. ‘They hooted and screamed, flying excit- 
edly about, and the barred owl, finally, much to 
my discomfiture, perched upon my shoulder as 
if seeking my protection. Nor would they 'be 
pacified until the monster was removed’ from 
their sight. For a fortnight after this the great 

“horned owl who was much more knowing and 
sensible than was his mate, would eye me sus- 
piciously whenever I would come about them. 

I might relate many more interesting traits of 
these owls and of the queer things they did dur- 
ing the eighteen months that they were in my 
possession, but for fear I may weary the readers 
of the ORNITHOLOGIST AND Botanist, I forbear. 

Suffice it to say, that Dick, the bubo, finally 
killed Bob, the syrnium, and ate him up; after 
which piece of vandalism he was set at liberty, 
as not being a fit bird to live and associate with 
peaceable and law abiding persons- 


CANADA SPARROWS. 


It has occured to me, since receiving a letter 
of inquiry, that in my article on Canada spar- 
rows in the February number, I ought to have 
given all the names of that bird. It is also 
called the tree sparrow, probably from its nest- 
ing in trees, and Spizella:monticola. These I 
did not think to mention in: my reply to H. M. 

J. M. H. 


Everything is a miracle from somebody’s 
point of view.— Torrey. 
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We invite short notes on subjects of interest to 
lovers of flowers or birds for publication in 
this column. Questions pertaining to” 
these subjects will be answered, 
and specimens identified 
when possible. 


A QUERY. 4 

Can any one give me the name of any book 
or magazine article on wild flowerf, written by 
Emily Ayers? Wildblume. — 


Mr. H. Harris, writes;—I was pleased with 
the article by Mr. Clute about Hepaticas. It 
agrees with my own observations, except that I 
never knew any which were not fragrant, and 
thought this their chiefest charm. Is there a 


difference in localities with regard to the fra- . 


grance of flowers? "apa 

[ Has anyone else found fragrant hepaticas ? 
If so how do they compare in abundance with 
the scentless onesP—ED. ] 


A CORRECTION. 


In your February issue I notice Mr. E. J. 
Gillett of this county relates the finding of a nest 
of the white-crowned sparrow near his home. 
I cannot say what Mr. G’s nest is, but presum- 
ably that of the field sparrow if not that of the 
song sparrow to which he likens it; but what- 
ever it may be it is most positively not that of 
the species Mr. G. says. I am inclined to think; 
however, that our young friend reported this 
species ignorantly rather than purposly—but even 
then he is hardly excusable for by a mere glance 
at any authentic description he could have 
quickly learned that there was as much differ- 
ence between his nest and eggs and that of the 
white-crowned sparrow’s as there is between the 
Wilson’s thrush and the American robin. As 
yet, the first nest of this species is to be found 
in our county. ‘The birds are, however, veay 
common during migrations. 

Yours truly, 
Frank H. Lattin. 

[ The above note from the publisher of the 
“ Oologist” is conclusive. Mr. Gillett was evi- 
dently mistaken in his identification.—Ep. | 
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SOME TRAGEDY AND COMEDY 
IN BIRD LIFE. - 


BY JULIA M. HOOPER, WEST eC Ny, 
MASS. 


AMONG my live stock, which is a very 
uncertain quantity, represented by a 
certain ‘amount of fuss and feathers, 

there was more fuss and flying feathers 
than usual, last summer, on account of 
the English sparrows which insisted on 
taking possession of the boxes which I 
had put in the trees, and on the barn, 
for the bluebirds and the blue and white 
swallows. My notices to vacate the 
premises were heeded only while I was 
in sight, until [ enforced them by pow- 
der and shot. 

One pair of swallows were building 
in an old box in the orchard while I was 
fighting a pair of sparrows from a newer 
and better one which the bluebirds wan- 
ted. One day I heard the swallows cry- 
ing, and going to the door | saw a pair 
of sparrows sitting in front of the box, 
while the ejected swallows were on the 


‘limbs of the tree crying piteously; one 


of them was in the way as I wanted to 
fire at the sparrows. I waited a minute 
and was relieved to see it fly off ; then I 
saluted the sparrows and one fell to the 
ground—the other followed soon. 

One pair of swallows succeeded in 
raising a brood in a box on the barn, but 


_ before the little ones were ready to fly 


they were butchered by the sparrows. 
I found them on the ground, with holes 


| in the tops of their heads, and soon after 
there were numerous holes in the spar- 


rows. But, as I could not be on guard 


all the time, my stock of bluebirds and 
swallows diminished and went to more 
peaceful but perhaps less comfortable 
quarters of nature’s own making. 

Tt is well that most of our birds do not 
depend upon boxes for nidification; if 
they did they would soon be extermi- 
nated by these outrageous foreigners. 
My winter flock, consisting chiefly of 
Canada sparrows, were in subjection to 
the English sparrows when in their com- 
pany, but as their feeding ground was. 
very near my windows, I had a good 
chance to defend them, and found the 
Knelish sparrows easily frightenedaway 
while the Canada sparrows seemed to 
understand that I was hostile only to 
the English and would return immedi- 
ately. When I went out to spread some 
more meal for them, they would merely 
fly up on a branch just above my head, 
talking sweetly all the while, and as 
soon as I turned to goin they were down 
on the snow eating the meal. I found 
a dead song-sparrow under my window 
one day last summer, and the cause of 
its death seemed mysterious for there 
was no mark of violence on it. It had 
no eyes; yet there was no sign of their 
having been torn out. Iwas very sorry 
to lose one of my favorite and most 
interesting birds. 

Other precautions being equal, I think 
that bird families which are placed in a 
sunny situation are more successful than 
those in amore shaded one, especially 
ina damp season, as the nest is very 
apt to become infested with lice which 
kill the little birds. I had a nest of un- 
fledged song-sparrows on the shady side 
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of the house, in a whirl of peavines 
which had slipped from their support. 
There came some rainy days altho’ the 
sun shone intermittently and when I 
again looked into the nest the little birds 
were dead and the nest was alive with 
lice caused by the dampness. The poor 
disappointed mother sat for hours near 
by, with a worm in her mouth. At the 
same time another family, on the sunny 
side of the houge was successfully reared. 

The golden-winged woodpecker, with 
his thirty-five other names, is a comical 
fellow in his ways, and tho’ of a serious 
visage, frequently utters a hearty laugh. 
He shows considerable curiosity, as he 
sits with his head out of his hole in the 
tree, near the street, turning it this way 
and that, to look at passers by. It is 
amusing to see the postures that he takes 
and the gestures that he makes when 
disputing. I have seen two of them 
facing each other, talking vociferously, 
straightening themselves up until they 
curved backwards, and wagging their 
heads from side to side energetically. 
Two others stood looking on as witness- 
es, or perhaps as seconds, tho’ I saw no 
duel except the vocal one. 

The voracious jay has a ridiculous way 
of filling himself to his utmost capacity, 
when the opportunity presents itself, 
and then, when unable to contain anoth- 
er mouthful, retiring to a short distance 
from the tempting repast, and sitting 
with hanging head, until able to return 
and gorge himself oncemore. This well- 
dressed corvus has visited my orchard 
frequently this winter. The frequent 
snows have driven them out foraging: 
but during the two previous winters, in 
which we had scarcely any snow, I did 
not see any of them. What a lovely 
Shade of blue this bird has on its should- 
ers, and how the black velvety neck- 
lace sets off the light hue of its throat! 
We hang up bones and ears of corn for 
them in the trees, and sometimes they 
come to the meal patch under the win- 
dow, but are too fearful to stop long. 


I hear the meadow larks in the river- 
fields, in midwinter and at all times of 
the year, tho’ some writers say that they 
pass the winter as far north as Penn- 
sylvania only. When hidden in the 
meadow grass, they call in a plaintive 
tone, ‘‘see-e-e me-e-e;” and when perch- — 
ed on the ridgepole of the barn, they 
cry out more loudly, ‘‘ can’t see me-e-e.” 
One cold morning, after the promise of 
spring, I heard one saying in a disap- 
pointed tone, ‘‘ too cold for me-e-e.” 

One of my kingbirds had the peculiar- 
ity of soaring, like the English skylark, 
tho’ not as high and the object of its 
upward tendency was probably more 
practical, and less sentimental. [hung 
some Florida moss, as an ornament, on 
a tree at the entrance to my wharf-arbor, 
but a kingbird, thinking that it should 
be useful instead of ornamental, ab- 
stracted it, thread by thread, aad made 
a nest high over head. When she had 
completed it, she too, began to think of 
adornment, for she made a fringe to it, 
by leaving many long ends dangling 
downward. 


SPRING NOTES. 


BY MRS. S. E. ROESSLER, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


How can one refuse to accept the in- 
vitation of Spring to go forth on hunt- 
ing tours in search of dainty buds of 
promise? March winds have fanned 
yonder hedge row, April showers have 


‘bedewed the sunny nooks, and a breath 


so invigorating and strengthening has 
coaxed the tribe of Anemone, to peep 
from shady woods and moist pastures, 
that one cannot stay in doors. The 
Caltha palustris, with its golden crown, 
may be only a cow slip; the Hrythron- 
ium with its lily-like bloom and mot- 
tled leafage, may be only the adder’s 
tongue; the spring beauty ( Claytonia), 
only a pink nestling, on the lap of early 
summer; but these wildings are woven 
on every hill-side, with flower-lore and 
legends rare. 
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_ Amelia Edwards tells of roads through 
_the Tivoli, edged with floral Persian car- 


pets. Forget-me-nots, she says, were 


‘called St. Lucy’s flowers; the white clo- 
ver the peasants consecrated to St. John. 
_In ‘“‘Untrodden Paths” she describes a 


fibrous crest, like a top-knot of spiders’ 
legs, crowning an ugly bloom. Sowher- 


_ ever one goes, something may be learned. 


| pressed flowers?” 


Not long since, the writer met in a 
book store, an old Englishman. On 
inquiring for a work on botany, he said, 
“Would you like to see a collection of 
He opened a sort of 
herbarium with loving care, and said, 
“These hollies, hawthorns, etc., are 
from the Kew gardens. Each spray has 
a history, each thorn has an interest.” 


As his heart warmed, he grew eloquent, 


and in imagination he seemed to breathe 
the air of his native heath. Blessed 
hours, they come all too seldom in this 
work-a-day world. 


Outings train the eyes, the ears and | 


the brain. Humboldt, Agassiz, Hugh 


Miller, Audubon and Thoreau were great | 
pedestrians. Thepen pictures of Dickens | 


have immortalizedmany atramp. Car- 
lyle was fond of outdoors and Longfel- 
low walked daily, if only in his garden. 


Gladstone, at eighty-one, still treads the 


velvety turf of his native isle. Burns’ 
sweetest verses are of the fields. Illus- 
trious examples of inspiration gathered 
at Nature’s shrine. : 

As to studies of plant life, the devel- 
opement peculiar to each species is of 
interest. Ilother Earth is coaxing and 
sun and dew are mellowing the soil; the 
life secrets of under-ground are no long- 
er hidden. Come and see. Dr. Holmes 
says abit of blue, and a bit of green is 
for us all. The more the life of plants 


is investigated, the more we wonder. 
All around us is the material for study. 
By our doors, in the chinks of pavements 
and in the crevices of walls the mould- 
forest is germinating, and the exquisite 
mosses are hiding decay. 

Weeds, what are weeds? The choic- 


est blooms in our. fields are many times 
christened weeds. What may bea weed 
here, may be an exotic-beyond the seas. 
Our mullein is known as the American 
velvet plantabroad. While inthe West 
Indies, I gathered many a bunch of 
charming flowers from the hills. These 
I have often seen coaxed into blossom- 
ing in green-houses here, and called by 
rare names; but they were only weeds, 
as they brightened the isles. <A lady 
while sailing along the coast of Africa 
noticed some red islands, and was much 
surprised to find this color came from 
geranium blossoms. The same plant is 
a favorite here and graces our window 
boxes each winter. 


HOW TO STUDY PLANTS. 


BY G. H. HICKS, OF THE GRAY MEMORIAL 
BOTANICAL CHAPTER, 


Tue collection and mounting of plants 
is but a small part of the study of botany 


| and of itself cannot contribute much to 


aknowledge of plant secrets. Study the 
living specimens, not only in their nat- 


| ive habitat, but transplant different spe- 


| 


cies (now is the time to do it) in cans 
or crocks filled with earth taken from 
the vicinity where the plants were found. 

Place them in your garden, under your 
window, in your roomandin your office 
orschool room, givethem water and light 
according to their native habits and 
watch the unfolding of every leaf and 
flower. Study them,in the minutest de- 
tail. Ixperiment with them under var- 
ious conditions of environment and fer- 
tilization. Keep a daily record of their 
behavicr, make drawings and dissect- 
ions and in this way discover new things 
about them. 

Few of the plants described in-Ameri- 
can botanies have been studied thor- 
oughly, and few are there that will not 
yield interesting and important results 
under this method of treatment. Re- 
member that of the most common plants 
often the least is known. 
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THIs issue of the ORNITHOLOGIST AND 
BoranIsT is printed with new type—a 
change for the better that our readers 
cannot fail to note. Our old type, al- 
though still good, did not make the 
magazine look as well as we wished it 
to, hence the change. The present type 
is slightly more extended than the old 
and the face is heavier. making the page 
much easier to read. 


The Correspondence Column has been 
crowded out of this issue by a press of 
other matter. All communications will 
appear in the next number. 


Next to the early morning, the best 
time to find either birds or flowers is on 
arainy day. In the lessened light the 
flowers are more conspicuous, and the 
birds, being wet are disinclined to fly. 


This magazine is issued regularly on 
the first of every month. If you do not 
receive your copy, after allowing a rea- 
sonable time for it to reach you, write 


to us; we are always willing to duplicate 
copies lost in the mails. 


This issue contains several articles 
that have been slightly abridged, to ad-_ 
mit of their being printed this month. 
Other excellent contributions have been 
held over, as being more appropriate for 
following numbers. We are pleased at 
receiving so many good manuscripts 
and take this opportunity of thinking 
our writers for them. 


If you receive extra copies of our mag-_ 
azine, please hand them to someone in- 
terested in such things and thus aid in 
extending a knowledge of the journal. 
If you know of any one whom you think 
would like the magazine, send us their 
address and we will mail them a sample 
copy. Weare after five hundred sub- 
scribers, this month, and would like 
you to aid us in getting them. 


The wish oftenest expressed by cor- 
respondents in regard to our magazine 
is that it might be larger. In our first 
number.we hinted at enlargement and 
now we make this promise. As soon as 
there are twelve hundred names on our 
subscription books, we will add four 
pages to the magazine, making twelve 
pages of reading matter each issue; and 
this without extra charge. A little work 
by our present subscribers will run the 
subscription list up to the desired num- 
ber and result in our mutual advantage. 
With a stronger support we can also 
make many improvements in the way 
of illustrations, etc. It remains with 
our subscribers to say how soon this 
shall be done. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The April number of the Kansas Oity 
Scientist, contains an article by Miss 
C. A. Shepard, on ‘‘New England Or- 
chids,” that will prove interesting to 
botanists in the Northern States. 

A peculiar fea‘ure of Fletcher M. Noe’s 
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Natural History Catalogue, is the short 
descriptive notes that preceed the price 
of each article. In most cases we are 
told where the specimen comes from 
and how it is obtained. 

Our eminent contemporary, The Auk, 
has this to say of us in the April issue. 
“The ‘Ornithologist and Botanist,’ ed- 
ited and published by Joseph E. Blain 
at Binghamton, N. Y., isa large 8vo. 
monthly, of which Vol. 1. No. 1., ap- 
peared January, 1, 1891. It is neatly 
printed and contains matter of interest 
to both ornithologists and botanists.” 

Mr. Wm. L. Kells, whose article on 
the Redstart appears in this number, 
will shortly make a tour through British 
Colombia. Weare promised some inter- 
esting articles when he returns. 


PRIZE FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


To the person who sends us the largest 
number of subscriptions, at thirty-five 
cents each, on, or before, June 15, 1891, 
we will give a copy of ‘‘White’s Natural 
History of Selborne,” and to the senders 
of the ten next largest lists we will give 
a ycars subscription to this magazine. 
The ‘‘Selborne” needs no commendation 
from us; every one is acquainted with 
the name, if not the contents, of this 
celebrated work. The edition we offer 
is in two handy volumes of nearly two 
hundred pages, each, bound in cloth and 
gilt. 

Subscriptions may be sent as soon as 
secured, and will be credited to the 
sender. In case of a tie, the prize will 
be awarded to the list received first. 
Your own name may count as one, if 
you are notalready asubscriber. Extra 
copies of the magazine will be sent on 
application to those who wish to use 
them in getting upaclub. Every reader 
of this magazine has several friends 
who can b2 induced to subscribe and the 
prize may be won with little effort. 
Prizes will be awarded in the July num- 
ber. 


THE AMERICAN REDSTART. 


BY WILLIAM L. KELLS, LISTOWEL, ONTARIO, 
CANADA. 


THIS species is among the most beauti- 
ful and common of all the warbler family 
that is to be found in the remnant of the 
wild-woods of Canada. In length it isa 
little over five inches. The plumage of 
the male is a beautiful intermingling of 
black and orange; the deep black on the 
throat and the rich orange on the sides, 
being especially notable. The plumage 
of the female, though also beautiful, is 
dull compared to that of her consort, and 
when observed at her food-gleaning op- 
erations, her species may be distinguish- 
ed by the manner in which she opens 
and closes the feathers of her tail. 

The song notes of this beautiful spe- 
cies is a plaintive warble rather than the 
joyous utterance indicative of content 
and happiness, so characteristic of the 
majority of this family; yet its active 
movements and general modes of life, 
shows that it enjoys its wanderings and 
possesses as much happiness as falls to 
the majority of the feathered race. It 
is rather shy and seems to avoid the ap- 
proach of mankind, retiring into the 
deep brnsh wood whenever it becomes 
aware of the human presence. The dis- 
tressed notes of the female, when her 
nest is disturbed, will scarcely bring 
forth the male from his concealment. 
It is quite expert in the capture of small 
moths, and feeds on various other spe- 
cies of insects in all their stages of de- 
velopment. 

The nest of this species—composed of 
various fine materials collected from the 
trunks of decayed trees, and saturated 
with the saliva of the bird—is one of the 
most neat, compact, and elegant struct- 
ures of bird architecture to be found in 
Canada. It appears to be wholly the 


work of the female. It is placed in the 
fork of an underwood, or where a small 
branch projects from the body of ayoung 
tree, 


at various elevations from the 
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ground, ranging from four to twenty 
feet. The nest is always in a hardwood 


timbered tract, and generally well con- 
cealed by the foliage of the surrounding 
branches. The outer part of the struct- 
ure is made to conform much in hue to 
the bark of the tree in which it is situ- 
ated, and the inside usually contains 
some horse hair. 

The full set of eggs is four. These 
are of a fleshy-white hue, spotted on the 
larger end with reddish brown spots. 
The redstart does not appear to nest 
more than once in the season. Its nest- 
ing period is the last week of May and 
the early part of June. The nest is so 
often made the depository for one or 
more eges ot the cow-bird. that a full 
set of its eggs can not often be obtained. 

Though distributed generally over the 
Province of Ontario, from the Ottowa 
to LakeHrie, during the summer season; 
yet its haunts are very locally confined, 
and it is found only in high, hardwood 
timbered woods. Norisita pioneer bird, 
for it is not until much of the original 
forest has been removed that it makes 
its appearance in any district. It was 
not observed in this vicinity until com- 
paratively recent years, though it is now 
one of the most abundant of our wood- 
land warblers. 

During my nine years residence in 
North Wallace, ! failed to notice it, and 
it was not till our family had been set- 
tled for several years in the backwoods 
of Peel—the home of my early days— 
that it came under my observation. I 
well remember with what pleasure I 
discovered and gazed upon the first nest 
of this species I ever saw. It was plac- 
ed in the fork of a slender maple sapling, 
ten or twelve feet from the ground, and 
in what then seemed far back in the high 
woods, a mile from our home. 

Karly in June, 1890, after an absence 
of twenty-five years, in company with 
two of my children, J again visited this 
vicinity, and among other objects, hoped 
tosecure some sets of eggs in those woods 


where I had so often rambled, and stud- 
ied bird life near the home of my boy- 
hood years. But as we approached the 
vicinity, how changed was the scenery 
that met my anxious gaze? Wenced 
fields of growing grain and pasture now 
occupied the greater part of the land 
where once tho forest stood; and over 
these fields the lilldeer-plover, a species 
unknown to my early life, uttered its 
varied cries. In the remnant of the 
woods further to the north, we took a 
hurried ramble. Here the song of many 
birds, no doubt the descendents of those 
that used to delight me in by-gone days, 
fell upon our ears; but the underwood 
was gone, and with it the redstart, and 
most of the warblers. For a short time 
I sat down upon a fallen log, and as 
recollections of the past crowded back 
to my memory I would have wept but 
the fountain of my tears was dried. 
How rapid seemed the flight of time, as- 
though it had passed at a bound from 
the morning of the day to the middle of 
theafternoon. Noteing that our limited 
time for this ramble, was fast passing 
away, I aroseand hurried onward. Out 
of the wood, over the fields, and down 
by the banks of the creek, where the 
song sparrows and the sandpipers still 
followed their varied avocations as in 
days of old; but around our homestead 
there were few objects to remind me of 
my early days, or the once existance 
af those I had loved and lost. Nor in 
any other woods did I see or hear any 
evidence of the once common and ever 
beautiful reds tare. 


Tt is sineular how litt tle warmth is 
necessary to encourage these earlier 
flowers to put forth! It would seem as 
if some influence must come on in ad- 
vance under groundand get things ready, 
so that when the outside temperature 
is propitious, they at once venture out. 

—Durroughs. 


The world belongs to him who has 
seen it.—Lubbock. 


ee ae 
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MAY. 


BY JULIA M. HOOPER. 


| WHILE Summer was planning her sylvan 


bowers, 
And dreaming of carpets so soft and 


gay, 
April has nourished the verdure with 
showers 
And Spring fills her lap with the blos- 
soms of May. 


OWLS’ NESTS. 


BY H. C. CAMPBELL, LANSINGBURGH, N.Y. 


APRIL 6, 1850, was a perfect morning, 
clear and cool, not a breath of wind, the 
ground slightly frozen,and the air balmy 
and invigorating; the kind of a morning 
the late rising city folks never see. The 


| robins, blue birds, song sparrows and a 


score of others were all singing in chorus, 


making the morning more beautiful, 


while the caw of the crows and a hawk 
screaming in the sky made a charming 


_ effect. : 


I went southward through the fields 
until after a walk of a mile, I came toa 
deep ravine the sides of which were 


| covered with heavy timber, mostly pine 


andhemlock. I started up this ravine, 
following a cow-path and keeping my 
eyes in the direction of the tree tops. 
A movement over my head soon attract- 
ed my attention and I discovered a small 
hawk leaving his perch not more than 
thirty feet above my head. He went 


among the trees and was lost to view 


before I could identify him. 

I went up the ravine until I reached 
its extrimety which is bounded by a 
highway and was now opposite the vil- 
lage of Lansingburgh but several hun- 
dred feet above it. Here I stood and 


' saw the sun rise above the horizon and 


envelop a twelve mile stretch of the 
Hudson valley in a shroud of golden 
glory. Looking westward could be seen 


| the little village of Waterford and the 


city of Cohoes; the latter known through- 
out the world as the “City of Spindles.” 


To the south could be seen the Capitol 
city of New York and the Capitol build- 
ing itself, the structure that cost the 
state so many millions. Although not 
ancient it might be said to be a ruin with 
its paper mache ceiling. 

I went on a few hundred yards when 
I came to an orchard the owner of which 
was standing in the road close by. Gain- 
ing his permission to examine the old 
trees, I climbed over the fence, took off 
my coat and laid it down with my col- 
lecting box and swinging myself up into 
the first tree I came to, peered into a 
natural cavity but only to find it empty. 

After trying several trees without find- 
ing anything I ascended another and 
peered into a cavity when lo, an owl’s 
eyes gleamed out at me as much as to 
say, ‘‘what do you want here?” Ithrust 
my hand down to get him when presto: 
he grasped my hand like an old friend. 
He was a screecher. I pulled him out 
and again peered into the hole and was 
disappointed at not finding eggs. Put- 
ting him back again I was quite relieved 
when he took his middle claw out of my 
thumb. Idescended and climbed anoth- 
er tree finding another owl but no eggs. 

Contenting myself with the thought 
that they had not commenced to lay, I 
went out on the road again and followed 
it for some distance examining several 
trees but without finding anything. 

I then went into another old orchard 
and found another owl. I pulled him 
out of his home then thrusting my hand 
down into the cavity I felt something 
soft, pulled it out and found it to be a 
headless song sparrow. I looked again 
and found one egg. I put the egg and 
Mrs. Megascops asio back again, and .~ 
struck out for a large piece of woods 
about amile distant where to my delight 
I found a nest of Buteo lineatus in a 
straight, slim hickory about sixty feet 
from terra firma. But not having my 
climbers with me I did not go up. I 
took four eggs from this nest a few days 
later. 


, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THREE years ago the Gray Memorial 
Botanical Chapter was formed as a Cor- 
responding Chapter of the Agassiz As- 
sociation. 

Its object is to encourage and aid the 
study of Nature’s plant secrets through 
the mutual co-operation of its members. 
To accomplish this, semi-annual reports 
are sent the rounds of the Chapter which 
is composed of five divisions, represent- 
ing different sections of the United 
States. These reports are often accom- 
panied by original drawings, and may 
relate to the flora of a region visited, 
describe or detail the life history of a 
plant with original observations thereon, 
or contain any matter of botanical in- 
terest. 

Our members reside in twenty States 
and Territories, in localities represent- 
ing very diverse floras. Some of them 
are teachers of science, while others 
are occupied with business or housekeep- 
ing affairs. 

A great deal of enthusiasm is enkin- 
dled and much benefit derived from the 


prived of college and laboratory privi- 
leges, are earnest students and ardent 
lovers of plant life, yet often find, in 
their solitary studies, many ‘‘ knotty” 
points. 

It is the design of the Chapter to aid 
in the solution of such problems and, 
especially, to popularize a science which 
to many people is only a forbidding 
terra incognita abounding in technical 
terms and descriptions. 

Since the discontinuance af The Swiss 
Cross, the official organ of the Agassiz 
Association, the Chapter has keenly felt 
the need of a medium for communicat- 
ing with its members and others who 
might become interested. An arrange- 
ment has been made with the proprie- 


especially by those, who, de-. 


tors of the ORNITHOLOGIST AND BOTANIST — 


whereby we hope to advance our mutual 
interests. To this end we invite all the 


readers of this magazine who are earnest — 


students of botany, to become members 
of our Chapter. The annual fee is one 
dollar which will include paper for re- 
ports and a yearly subscription to the 
ORNITHOLOGIST AND BOTANIST. 


A circular more fully describing our 


plans will be sent to any one who will 
send a two cent stamp for reply. 
The reports will continue to circulate: 


as heretofore, while some of the shorter 


ones or extracts therefrom, as well as 
botanical notes of various kinds will be 
inserted from time to time. Unless 
otherwise stated only original matter 
will appear on this page which we hope 
to cram as full of interesting original 
observations as it will hold. 

We want the Gray Memorial Botanical 


Chapter to be the best botanical society — 


and this page the most valuable one ~ 


devoted to botany in this country. 
Will you contribute to these results ? 
G. H. Hicks, President. 
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3 BLUE-EYED GRASS. 


BY JULIA M, HOOPER, 


Down in the sweet June meadows, 
Among the grasses tall, 

_ I wave my lovely blossoms, 

I Blossoms blue and small. 


_ My stems so long and slender, 
Bend with the weight of the bee; 

And meadow pinks around me, 
Look up my face to see. 


= 3 


THE AMERICAN EGRET. 
(Herodias alba egretta.) 


BY EDWARD FULLER, NORWICH, CONN. 


‘Tus only true egret which inhabits 


this country, and by ‘far the handsomest 
of its class, isthe American egret. This 
wonderfully beautiful bird inhabits the 
whole of the southern portion of the 
United States, but is becoming quite 
rare, much more so than it was ten years 
ago, owing to the ravages made upon 
its breeding places by collectors and 
‘sportsmen, who, not being gifted with 
that feeling of sympathy which the true 
ornithologist has for birds, take all they 
can shoot or lay their hands upon, and 
then depart homeward to dream of won- 
ders done and possibly a few dollars 
“made. 
_ But what are a few dollars compared 
with the annual slaughter of our most 
beautiful birds of the North and South ? 
‘Ina letter from a cousin of mine who 
lives in Bluffton, South Carolina, he 
“says: ‘Cranes, egrets and herons, which 
have always been quite plentiful here, 
‘in the spring bring a big price in New 
4 


York City, and the birds have been and 
are still being destroyed dreadfully, so 
that a fine adult specimen of the Amer- 
ican egret is rarely seen except in the 
deepest and darkest swamps.” This is 
what is continually going on; is there 
nothing that can be done to stop this 
ceaseless destruction ? 

As the egret finds its food mostly 
among inundated and swampy grounds, 
it is generally seen haunting wooded 
swamps, marshy river-shores and sim- 
ilar localities, and it is seldom, if ever, 
seen in the high enclosed regions. Its 
food consists principally of the smaller 
mammalia, little fish, frogs, lizards, 
snakes and large insects. 

The egret is truly a most elegant bird, 
and is always very conspicuous as it 
moves about the low marshy tracts 
which it frequents when in search of 
food. Itis about three feet in length, 
of upright carriage, and looks very se- 
date and dignified as it stalks around 
with its straight, sharp pointed bill, 
which is about seven inches in length, 
always pointed directly ahead. ‘The 
beautiful, loose feathers of the train, 
which fall from between the shoulders 
down over the back, are not fully de- 
veloped until the egret is three or four 
years old, and then they usually com- 
mand a high price, being employed in 
the decoration of head-dresses. 

The term egret comes from the French 
word, aigrette, meaning plume. It has 
been thought that it came from the 
French word aigre meaning harsh, on 
account of the harshness of the voice of 
the bird, but probably this is merely 
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supposition, as it is surely less probable. 

The color of the egret is a pure spot- 
less white, with the exception of the 
train, which, in the adult bird, has a 
beautiful creamy-yellow tinge. The 
feathers of the train, when they are 
fully developed, are so long as to fall 
over and entirely conceal the tail. The 
legs of the egret are quite black, while 
the eyes are of a pale orange color, con- 
- trasting strangely with the snowy plum- 
age of the bird, which is quite alike in 
both sexes. 

The egret, like the herons to which it 
is closely allied, builds in the tops of 
large trees, generally preferring cedars. 
It lays three or four pale blue eggs, quite 
large in size, and measuring, in all the 
sets which are in my collection, from 
2.17 to2.19inchesin length. The young 
birds are generally hatched about the 
end of June, and when they are strong 
enough to be able to walk about, they 
associate in small flocks of fifteen to 
thirty in number, and leaving the old 
birds they fly off to new grounds to 
search for food. 


THE SALTWORT. 
(Salicornia virginica.) 


BY K. M., BARNSTABLE, MASS. 


THE plant is not remarkable for its 
beauty, and many dwellers by the sea 
may have been, like myself, along time 
in its neighborhood without knowing 
that it was in any way interesting. I 
first became acquainted with it last fall, 
when happening to meet a friend with 
her hand full of it, 1 was curious to 
know what it might be. She could not 
tell me, but when strolling near the 
beach had been attracted by its brilliant 
color. I fancied it might be a kind of 
samphire, but that I knew as a green 
plant only, and this was crimson and 
had a polished look like some kinds of 
coral. It is like that too in the way it 
grows. I referred to Gray as soon as 


possible and found that samphire was 
one of the common names of salicornia. 

He describes it as turning red in ma- 
turity, and being rough and scaly when 


dried. The name comes from sal, salt, — 


and cornu, horn. 
to look for the plant, but I had left it 
rather late as much of the bright color 
had faded. However, I brought some 
home and put it in a vase but without 
any water, and early in the winter I 
found it had shrunk and dried up very 
much, though the color had not quite 
gone, in places being a delicate purplish 
pink. 

Well, I was going to throw it away 
when I bethought me of a large strombus 
shell on the mantel, and in that I care- 
lessly placcd my salicornia. There it 
seemed quite at home with its surround- 
ings of shells and corals, and there it 
has been all winter and has become so 
hard and brittle that it might be taken 
for another variety of coral. I have 
otten thought that it was a good illus- 
tration of the harmony of color and 
similarity of form that we frequently 
notice between many objects in the dif- 
ferent realmsof nature. [have thought, 
too, how much pleasure can be derived 
from the study of simple and seemingly 
worthless objects, and how one finds 
them, sometimes, in the most unpromis- 
ing localities. -Whatcanbemoredreary, 


and uninviting than long stretches of ' 


salt-marsh land; yet, even there, when 
autum’s splendid reign begins, virginica 
forsooth, must take part and don her 
crimson gown. 


THE ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEHAK, 


(Zamelodia ludoviciana.) 


BY PAUL VAN RIPER, NILES, MICH. 


Amonc the most beautiful of our birds 
are the grosbeaks, and not only are they 
beautiful in plumage, but also in song, 
Even when judged by that true old 
maxim, ‘‘Handsome is, that handsome 


Afterwards I went 
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does,” their character is not impeached 
in the least, for they are great insect 
‘destroyers; and although quite fond of 
_ seeds, and sometimes young buds, I think 

they generally prefer insect food when 
_ obtainable. 

This section of the country is too far 

north for the cardinal, and too far south 
for the evening grosbeak, except as 
"rare winter stragglers, asin the winter of 
| 1890, when six were killednear this place. 

The rose-breasted grosbeaks, however, 

fill up the space between the habitat of 

the evening grosbeak and the cardinal. 
| The song of the rose-breasted gros- 
beak is most pleasing. Theodore Jasper 
in his ‘‘ Birds of North America” says, 
“<The rose-breasted grosbeak is, in com- 
| mon opinion, one of the sweetest singers 
| of this continent. His song is rich and 
melodious, and he sings at night as well 
as in the daytime. His notes are clear, 
full, and very loud, suddenly changing, 
at times, to a plaintive and melancholy, 
| but exceedingly sweet cadence.” I well 
remember a morning about the last of 
June, 1890, when, as a brother ornith- 
ologist and I were entering a large 
orchard, the most beautiful song of a 
grosbeak fell upon our ears. Looking 
up we beheld one mounted on the top- 
most branch of a tree, indulging in such 
sweetness of song, that it wculd have put 
Patti to shame. 

In nesting time the male and female 
| take turns in sitting on theeggs. In one 
| of my “‘ oologizing” trips, about the first 

part of June, 1888, I came upon a 
meadow through which flows the Poka- 
gon creek, so named from an old Indian 
chief, who dwelt near its banks. 
the banks of this stream were many 
thorn bushes. In these about six pairs 
of grosbeaks had their nests, and were 
_ generally sitting upon full complements 
of eggs. The nests were so thin that 
the eges could easily be seen under the 
parent bird from below. They were 


‘situated *from about four to five and a 
half feet from the ground, and compose4 


Along | 
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of twigs and rootlets thinly woven to- 
gether, 

The eggs, four in number, are of a 
greenish-white color, spotted with red- 
dish brown spots, and are rather smaller 
than those of the cardinal grosbeak. 


ANNA’S HUMMINGBIRD. 
( Trochilus Anna.) 


BY E. H. FISKE, SANTA CLARA, CAL, 


* Tuts large species of hummingbird is 
peculiar to California, and is a constant 
resident south of San Francisco. They 
come familiarly about towns and cities, 
and often into rooms in search of flow- 
ers. Like all hummingbirds, they are 
so confident of their power of flight as 
to alight within a few feet of a man, 
eyeing him curiously, and uttering their 
harsh cry, but on the least motion dart- 
ing away like a comet. 

The nest is usually built on a low hor- 
izontal branch of some tree or bush, 
often in gardens, and sometimes on dead 
branches without any attempt at con- 
cealment except the outside covering of 
lichens. It is composed almost wholly 
of moss, with only a lining of feathers 
and down from plants. The eggs are 
usually two, white, and may be distin- 


guished from eggs of other species of 


hummers, by being bluntand not solong. 

The eggs are sometimes hatched as 
early as January, a set being found by 
one of my friends on January 14th, with 
incubation far advanced. But this isin 
the neighborhood of San Francisco where 
the climate is much warmer the first two 
or three months of the year than it is 
later, after the cold sea-winds begin to 
blow. Fresh eggs are always to be 
found from the first of April to the last 
of May, and I have collected fresh eggs 
as late as July 16th. This year I took 
two sets of fresh eggs on April 3rd, and 
another on April 8th. 

The notes of the male sound very 
much like those produced by filing a saw, 
and some times like whetting a scythe. 
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During the month of May, single sub- 
scriptions continued to roll in but as yet 
we have received no clubs in competi- 
tion for the prize we offered last month. 
There yet remains fifteen days in which 
to canvas for it and our readers should 
go to work at once. It is likely that a 
club of less than five will win. The 
prize is within your reach, try for it! 


Those who receive a copy of this mag- 
azine for the first time may have the 
July number free by sending us a re- 
* quest-for it on a postal. 


Until our supply of back numbers are 
- exhausted, we will take subscriptions, 
beginning with the March number, at 
thirty cents each. Now is the time to 
subscribe! 


This month the Mitchella, or partridge 
berry, blooms everywhere in the woods. 
Flower lovers know that the blossoms 
have a perfume equalling that of the 
arbutus, but the plant receives far less 


attention. 
flowers the plants are much alike and 


the Mitchella has the added charm of — 


being ornamented even in winter. The 
red berries, known by the various names 
of eye-berry, squaw-berry, tea-berry, 
checker-berry, etc., are brighter then 
than at any other time. 


Membership in the Gray Memorial 
Botanical Chapter costs one dollar a 
year, but, by a special arrangement 


with the president, any of our subscrib- 


ers who wish to join the Chapter can do 
so upon payment of seventy-five cents. 
Applications, or requests for further in- 
formation should be sent tothe president, 
Mr. G. H. Hicks, Agricultural College, 
Mich. All are cordially invited to join. 
Besides the Chapter page in this maga- 
zine, interesting semi- annual reports 
are sent the rounds of the Chapter. 
Many of these reports will subsequently 
be published in this journal. 


In the early part of last month an im- 
mense bird-wave reached Binghamton, 
and the white-throated sparrows, which 
had been with us nearly three weeks 
unnoticed, suddenly became prominent. 
There were so many of them that their 
usual haunts along the streams and in 
the wet woodlands were filled to over- 
flowing and our city gardens and lawns 
became thickly populated with them. 
Their loud clear whistling at dawn at- 
tracted everyone’s attention and num- 
erous were the questions asked about 
the little birds that so persistently sang. 
“All day, reduisEs whistling, whistl- 
ing, whistling.” In a few days the ma- 
jority of the birds passed on toward 
their northern breeding grounds and are 
probably singing, now, in the wilds of 
Canada. Therethe white-throats are bet- 


ter known than here, their song having 


earned forthem the name of nightingale. 


It is one thing to own a library; it is, 
however, another thing to use it wisely. 
—Lubbock. 


In the shape of leaves and — 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The publishers of Popular Science News 
have offered another microscope to the 


‘member of the Agassiz Association 


making the best report of his summer’s 
observations. Last year’s prize was won 
by Mr. J. E. Walter, Peru, Ind. 


The American Naturalist that was to 


be issued by F. H. Banks at Stamford, 


Conn., has failedto appear. Several let- 
ters to Mr. Banks have failed to elicit a 
response, from which we conclude that 
he never intended to publish the paper. 

The April number of the Semi-Annual, 
published by C. C. Maxfield, Danbury, 
Conn., has justcome to hand. The mag- 
azine isnow in itsthird volume the first 
two being published by W. H. Foote, un- 


| der the title of The Ornithologists and 


Oclogists Semi-Annnal. Itis the official 
organ of the Wilson Ornithological 
Chapter of the Agassiz Association, 
which is working in ornithology on 
about the same lines as the Gray Me- 
morial Chapter is in botany. The pres- 


| ent number is equal in all respects to 


preceeding ones. About half of its 
forty-four pages are devoted to the affairs 
of the Chapter. 


We are in receipt of a copy of Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co’s “‘ Book for Advertisers.” 
As its name indicates, itis a book that 
no advertiser can read without profit. 
The book contains over three hundred 
and sixty pages, most of which are 
given up to various lists of papers, such 
as ‘‘the complete list of American papers 
issuing regularly more than 100,000 cop- 
nes; — * _ EAS publications and trade 
papers,” ‘‘complete list of all news- 
papers and periodicals publishing over 
5,000 copies each issue” etc., etc. Scat- 


tered throughout the book are points for 
thé advertiser and the chapter on news- 
paper statistics will interest everyone. 
The book bound in cloth, costs $2.00, in 
paper, $1.00, and is published by Geo. 
P. Rowell & Co., 16 Spruce St., New 
York City. 


FLOWER OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


BY A. C. POPE, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Somsm few years since, there was on 
exhibition in our city, a strange plant, 
brought home by a traveller, and exhib- 
itedto gratify the curious. Roughusage, 
and a long journey had not improved its 
appearance, and there was nothing at- 
tractive about it but the flowers, and 
they, at first glance, were no more at- 
tractive than the plant. 

But a closer look, revealed something, 
so pure, so beautiful, so wondrous 
strange, as to hold entranced, even the 
most casual observer. The flowers, five 
in number, were not larger than a half- 
dollar, four petaled, slightly curved, 
forming a cup, of a pale yellow color, 
almost white, enclosed the image of a 
dove, head, shoulders, and outstretched 
wings, so perfect in all the details, as 
to excite a feeling of. awe, as well as 
admiration. Ah yes, here we had that 
flower, the adoration of devotee and 
poet, and in its home beloved of all, 
“The flower of the Holy Spirit. i 

Surpassingly beautiful as is this flow- 
er, it is no more so, than the legend 
which gaveititsname. The Holy Spirit, 
in the form of a white dove, journeying 
over the land of the Sun, at eventide, 
became weary, and rested within the 
sheltering foliage of a wayside plant; at 
early dawn, rested and thankful, it flew 
away and lo, at sunrise when the plant 
unfolded its flowers—which before had 
passed unnoticed—the petals embraced 
a perfect image of the Holy Visitor, and 
to this day, all flowers of its kind bear 
with them this token. 

Its home is in Central America “‘ the 
land of the Sun.” It grows wild on every 
rubbish-heap, along fences and broken 
walls. 

Every creature, no matter how brave, 
has some other creature to be afraid of; 
otherwise how would the world get 
on ?—Torrey. 
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ANEMONE NEMOROSA. 


BY ADELINES. KEITH, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


In the latter part of April, and in May, 
you will find myriads of white stars on 


the edges of the woods, by stone walls” 


and by road-side, everywhere where 
there is a bush undisturbed. These 
trembling, white flowers seldom bloom 
far from covert—perhaps they need a 
shelter to break the force of the wind. 
Sometimes these stars are large and 
snowy white, sometimes small and of a 
greenish tinge, sometimes they wear the 
slightest blush, and again they are 
double stars, while some are no stars at 
all, but pure, pale roses. 

These are our ‘‘mayflowers,” for we 
do not see much of the arbutus. Some 
children, here, have never seen the lat- 
ter, and some outlive their childhood 
before they see it growing in its native 
woods. The mayflower of fame seems 
not to like our soil, altho’ it is found in 
adjoining towns. Our mayflower has 
no sweet odor, so far from it that it has 
gained several titles not at all poetical. 
Some call this flower anemony, wind- 
flower, or wood anemone. 

There is nothing very remarkable 
about this flower. Perhaps it is not 


strange that it is not oftener mentioned. - 


I have been quite curious to find some 
mention of it inarticles on spring flowers, 
but it-does not seem to be a favorite with 
writers. Yet it is dear to the childrens’ 
hearts. Itis so simple and pretty, and 


then, there is no other just at this time. 


in such abundance. A long, slender, 
white root in the black leaf mould, 
above ground, the root turned brown 
and shooting upwards a few inches; then 
an involucre of three very much divided 
leaves; and then a tiny stem springing 
up and bearing a nodding bud or star- 
like blossom; and all swaying with every 
breath of wind. This is ourmayflower. 
One scientist found this flower remark- 
able for its variations. He noticed how 


the fiowers varied in their color and size, 
in the number and shape of their petal- 


—_ 


oidous sepals, and how the bracts or — 


leaves varied in width. To think of 
such a shy flower helping to confirm 
the Darwinian theory! 

In an old verse book, long ago, this 
was discovered: “I have often thought 
that flowers were the alphabet of angels, 
whereby they writé on hills and fields 
mysterious truths.” To the poet it is 


given to read the language of the flow- 


ers, and this is what Jones Very tells us 
is the message they brought him:— 
“Thou lookest up with meek, confid- 
ing eye 
Upon the clouded smile of April’s 


face, 
Unharm’d, tho’ Winter stands uncer- 
tain by, 
Eying with jealous care each open- 


ing grace. 

Thou trusteth wisely! In thy faith 
array ’d, 

More glorious thou .than Israel’s_ 
king; 


Such faith was His whom men to 
death betrayd, 

As thine who hear’st the timid voice 
of Spring; 


While other flowers still hide them — 


from her call, 

Along the river’s brink and meadow 
bare, 

Thee will I seek beside the stony 
wall, 

And in thy trust with childike heart 
would share, 

O’erjoyed that in thy early leaves I 
find 

A lesson taught by Him who loved 
all human kind.” 


It may well be doubted which is most 
delightful—to start for a holiday which 
has been well earned, or to return home 
from one which has been thoroughly 
enjoyed; to find oneself with renewed 
vigor, with a new stock of memories 
and ideas, back once more by one’s own 
fireside with one’s family, friends and 
books.—Lnbbock. 


There is always a new page to be 
turned in natural history if one is suffici- 
ently on the alert.—Burroughs. 
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THE ARROW-HEAD. 
Y BY §. E. KENNEDY, MOOSUP VALLEY, iy I 
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A common plant in this vicinity is the 
pretty arrow-head, known to botanists 
as the Sagittaria variabilis. We find 
it growing among sedges and rushes, 

sending its fibrous roots into the black- 
est of mud, but developing therefrom 
the purest and whitest of blossoms. 
_ These are borne in whorls, usually three 
in a cluster, the sterile ones above on 
long pedicels. They are enclosed in 
ovate, slender-pointed bracts, and have 
three green sepals, supporting the three 
roundish waxy-white petals, their fair- 
ness contrasting beautifully with the 
golden ball of stamens within. The fer- 
tile flowers are less showy and in shorter 
pedicels. Paes 

The scapes are twelve-angled but three 
of the angles are much more prominent 
than the others. They are sheathed at 

the base by long petioles bearing arrow- 

shaped leaves, from three to ten inches 

in length, with lobes nearly as long as 

the blade, which is conspicuously veined 
and crossed with scarcely perceptible 

veinlets. This plant produces flowers 
all summer, and is one of our most 
‘interesting aquatics. 


PYROLAS. 


BY FRANCES WILSON, MEMBER OF THE 
GRAY MEMORIAL CHAPTER. 


My favorites among the EHricacez are 
the pretty evergreen species of the Py- 
rola group, the two pyrolas, elliptica 
and chlorantha, and the Chimaphilas, 
umbellata and maculata. The white 
Pyrola (P. elliptica) seeks a northern 
hillside among mosses and Lycopodiums 
‘to rear its spires of sweet-scented waxen 
bells. The other species (P. chlorantha) 
grows, I believe, only in the pine woods. 

_ Later came the Chimaphilas that 
choose warm dry woods. OC. wmbellata 


‘(called Pipsissewa, and renowned for 
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its medicinal virtues) thrives in sandy 
open woods where other flowers are few. 
Its pinkish flowers with violet anthers 
and its bright green shining leaves are 
very attractive in July. C. maculatais 
an elegant little plant, with lance-ovate 
leaves, dull red beneath and veined with 
white on the upper surface, with nodding 
pure white flowers. The evergreen 
leaves of these species are bright in 
winter among the dried leaves or in the 
snow. 


THAT SPARROW’S NEST AGAIN. 


I noticed in your last issue, that Mr. 
Frank H. Lattin of this county corrects, 
or rather attempts to correct, the arti- 
cle written by me in the February num- 
ber. Mr. Lattin made the correction 
from the description of the nest and 
eggs, which as migh have been expect- 
ed, did not in all respects resemble the 
nests and eggs of those that breed from 
Canada northward. I think the nest 
and eggs that I found agree very well 
with the description given by Mr. Davie. 
But however, it doesn’t matter whether 
they agree or not; my identity was not 
in the slightest based upon the nest and 
eges. I saw both of the birds, to which 
the nest and eggs belonged, several 
times, and know that they were white- 
crowned sparrows. If Mr. Lattin had 
written to me I could have saved him 
the trouble of making his correction and 
the readers of the ORNITHOLOGIST AND 
Boranist should remember that Mr. 
Lattin is mistaken when he says ‘‘The 
first nest of this species is to be found 
in our county,” and if he finds a nest in 
the future it will have to be recorded as 
at least the second one of this county. 

ELMER J. GILLETT. 


Moreover have we not all in a better 
sense—have we not all thousands of 
acres of our own? The commons and 
roads, and footpaths, and the seashore, 
our grand and varied coast—these are 
all ours.—Lubbock. 
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NOTES. 


It has been voted to have a Chapter 
reunion in Chicago during the World’s 
Fair. 

Miss Sarah F. Sanborn reports having 
found double flowers of Campanula 
rotundifolia at York, Me. 

Prof, C. F. Wheeler, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mich., has been elected a member 

of the Hxecutive Council. 


Promptly notify your Division Secre- 
tary, also the President, of a change in 
your address, even though it be a tem- 
porary one. 

All members, especially officers and 
Division Secretaries, will please careful- 
ly scan this page each month as all offi- 
cial notices will be published here. 

Hereafter reports will be sent directly 
to the Division Secretaries instead of to 
the President. The former will be re- 
sponsible for their prompt receipt and 
transmission. 

A bryological section composed of 
members especially interested in mosses 
is being organized under the direction 
of Prof. J. M. Holzinger, Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Washington. D.C. 


Miss Edith A. Ross recounts a brief 
trip made last summer to the Yellow- 
stone Park in which about 100 species 
were collected. Five of these are fig- 
ured in the report. By taking advan- 
tage of the stops of the train a number 
of interesting plants were taken en-route. 

A copy of this issue goes to a number 
of old members who have not been heard 
from in some time. Will you please 
notify the president at once of your 
present address and if you desire to re- 
tain your membership. This number is 
also sent to some not now connected 
with the Chapter who may wish to sub- 
scribe and keep posted concerning our 
doings. 


The publishers kindly offer to enlarge 
this magazine and give us another pa; 
as soon as the subscription list will war 
rant it. Itis to be hoped that none of 
the members will undervalue ‘the day 
of small things” but do all in their power — 
to introduce the Ornithologist and Bot- 
anist to their friends and thus subserve — 
the interests of the Chapter as Mie: 
their own. 

While the importance of attaching af . 
least outline drawings or rough sketches — 
of plants to reports can scarcely be over — 
estimated they are not strictly required — 4 
and their absence will not prevent cir-_ 
culation of the reports. Artistic skill, — 
however, is not necessary and members 
to whom even the rudiments of drawing 
seem impossible will be surprised to see | 
how much interest they may add toa — 
plant description by a little effort in this 
line. | 

Among other mictestines reports sent : 
out in April were the following: Hints — 
on the Study of Toadstools, C. L. Shear; — 
The Pyrola Group of the Hricaceae, ; 
Frances Wilson; A Botanizing Expedi- — 
tion in Mexico, E. E. Wilkinson; Vari- — 
ations in Common Plants, C. A. Davis; © 
Transplanting Hpipactis Helleborine to — 
different Stationsin New York, Mathilde 
Schlegel; Plantago patagonica var. — 
Aristata at New Bedford, Mass., by — 
Miss Mary Rodman; Mosses of Litch- : 
field, Conn., Esther H. Thompson. 
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NEW MEMBERS. 


The following members were added — 
during April. Div. B, Mrs. Lea Luquer, 
St. Matthews Rectory, Bedford, N. Y., 
Miss Edna Porter, 77 BryantSt., Buffalo, © 
N. Y.; Div. C, Prof. S. M. Bain) S) Woe 
Baptist Univ., Jackson, Tenn.; Luciou; 
Hubbard, South Bend, Ind.; Ralph Bal- — 
lard, Niles, Mich.; Div. D, E. Summers, — 
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ORCHIDS. 


JESSIE C. DREW, THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 


Tue order Orchidacez is one of the 
“most interesting of the floral orders. 
‘The diversity of form and color of the 
flowers, and their curious manner of 
fertilization, combine to make them ob- 
jects of interest to even the mosi casual 
observer. 
~The flowers of all orchids, although 
very different from those of other mon- 
ocotyledons, are formed on one common 
plan. The conformation of the flower 
< consists essentially of a six-parted peri- 
anth, the three outer segmenis corre- 
sponding to a calyx, the three inner 
ones to a corolla. These segments ap- 
parently spring from the top of the ovary, 
the explanation, however, is that the 
end of the flower-stalk as it grows, di- 
lates into a tube inclosing the ovary, so 
that it appears to be beneath the per- 
ianth. Springing from the inside of the 
perianth are six stamens. These en- 
circle a style which is the continuation 
of the ovary. 
_ An orchid flower generally has an in- 
ferior ovary, a six-parted perianth, and 
one stamen and style. One of the in- 
ner pieces of the perianth grows much 
longer than the rest and is called the 
‘lip or ‘‘labellum.” The one stamen 
two in Cypripediunr) unites with the 
style and forms the column, bringing 
about the condition technically called 
gynandrous. The pollen, instead of 
consisting of separate cells or grains, is 
inited into ‘‘pollen masses.” These 
modifications of the type are commonly 


met with; others not so well known con- 
sist in the twisting of the ovary, and in 
the uniting of certain parts of the per- 
ianth. 

The showy orchis (Orchis spectabilis) 
one of the earliest orchids is found in 
damp places early in May. From be- 
tween two oblong-obovate leaves rises 
a four-angled scape bearing several 
pink-purple flowers with an ovate lip of 
snowy white. Gray gives the following 
account of its fertilization : 

“The pollen coheres in numerous 
coarse, waxy grains, which are collect- 
ed on a cobweb-like elastic tissue into 
two large masses (one filling each anther 
cell) borne ona slender stalk, the base of 
which is attached to a gland or sticky 
disk of the stigma, the two glands con- 
tained in a common little pouch or 
hooded fold, placed just above the ori- 
fice of the spur or nectary. These 
glands stick fast to the proboscis of a 
butterfly or some such insect introduc- 
ed into the nectar-bearing spur; when 
it flies to another flower, it drags out of 
the anther and carries with it the pollen 
masses, and applies them to the stigma 
of the second or several succeeding 
flowers, thus effecting cross-fertiliza- 
tion.” 

The Arethusa, a beautiful pink orchid 
growing in our bogs, is dedicated to the 
nymph Arethusa, as it is said she was 
turned into a fountain, and where each 
drop of water touched the earth a flower 
sprang up. The Pogonia ophioglossot- 
des resembles it and is more common. 
The stem bears one leaf near the mid- 
dle and a smaller one or bract by the 
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terminal flower, which is rose-pink and 
very fragrant. 

The Calopogion pulchellus commonly 
_ found in bogs has one linear leaf and 
from two to six pink-purple flowers with 
a lip bearded with white, yellow and 
purple club-shaped hairs. 

The chocolate-colored flowers of the 
Liparis liliifolia are odd rather than 
pretty. The two leaves are ovate and 
the sepals and petals of the flower are 
thread-like while the lip is large and 
wedge-shaped. 

We are all familiar with the Lady’s 
Slipper. The peculiarity of these flow- 
ers is that the lip is large and inflated 
while the sepals and petals are smaller, 
green and leaf-like. 

The large yellow lady’ s slipper, Cyp- 
ripedium pubescens, is one of the hand- 
somest. It grows about two feet high 
with many leaves and a large pale yel- 
low fiower. The smaller yellow lady’s 
slipper, (C. parviflorum) has a fragrant 
bright yellow blossom and is found in 
swamps and low woods with the other. 
The stemless lady’s slipper. C. acauleas 
its name implies has no stem but from 
between two leaves at the base, rises a 
scape bearing one large pink flower. It 
is common in dry or moist woods, and 
is often called bee orchis or whipporwill 
slipper. 

The flowers of the Habenaria triden- 
tata are small and green with several 
bracts and one large leaf below. The 
stigma has three oblong appendages 
issuing as high as the anther-cell; 
their: summits receive pollen in the un- 
opened flower and are penetrated by 
pollen-tubes. 

H. virescens grows about 10 or 20 in- 
ches high and has ovate-oblong leaves 
and a dense spike of dull green flowers 
with many bracts. The white flowers 
of the ragged fringed orchis (H. lacera) 
greet our eyesinan old wood-path. The 
narrow lip is parted into many fringe- 
like segments. H. psycodes with its 
crowded spikes of rose-colored flowers 


| Late in the fall the Spiranthes appear. 


is a very beautiful sight in our bogs. 
The small flowers are fragrant and fine- 
ly fringed. 

The leaves of the Goodyera repens are 
very thick, veined with white, and 
grow in a tuft. In August it bears a 
spike of small greenish-white flowers, 


The six varieties of these bear small, 
scented flowers, differing chiefly in their 
arrangement. - 
These orchids and many more can n be 
found in our woods and swamps by any 
observer of nature and surely time is 
not wasted in looking for and studying 
the members of this curious family. 


LEACH’S PETREL. 


BY ARTHUR H. NORTON, SACCARAPPA, ME. 
Tuis little white-rumped petrel inhab- 
its the North Atlantic coast of Kurope 
and North America. On our side it 
breeds from Maine, northward, select- 
ing as a site for its home, the outer 
islands. Previous to its breeding it 
spends the time wandering over the 
ocean, usually far from land, but dur- 
ing heavy storms they are to be seen 
occasionally, quite near shore. 

In the early part of June, or even the 
latter part of May, these little birds come 
into the islands off the rugged coast of - 
Maine. Some time is spent in investi- 
gating the accomodations, and as the 
time advances, they enter one of the 
last year’s tunnels or begin to excavate 
anew one. Both birds enter this sub- 
terranean tube and there work with a 
will, never coming forth to play in the 
sunshine or join in the terns hurrying — 
flight. So if we walk above their heads, ; 
we see them not, and knowing nothing ~ 
about their habits. we never suspect 
their presence. If we would learn of 
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their ways, we must break into their 

burrows or await the coming of night. — 
On our breaking into their burrows they ; 

appear bewildered and seek darkness _ 
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rather than flight; they utter no note of 
solicitude nor show signs of displeasure 
_at this rude house breaking, and can be 
_ taken in hand as easily asa pet chicken. 
| They move with a staggering walk, or 
crawl, and get under the nearest object 
_ that affords protection from the lght. 
When tossed into the air they take wing 
and fly far out over the ocean, never 
pausing to look back after the fate of 
their one egg. 
| As night comes on and the heat of 
_ day is sucseeded by the cool of evening, 
we will hear, just after the tern’s voice 
| is hushed, a nasal squeak, in several 
syllables, delivered very rapidly and in 
ajerky way. Itis the petrel on shore 
to spend the night in frolic or to propa- 
| gate his race. Like his customs, his 
_ voice is peculiar, and musical in a way. 
_ On shore the petrel’s voice is the only 
sound that accompanies the ocean’s 
ceasless roar through the solitude of 
| night. 
_ As morning approaches his notes be- 
come less frequent, and ceases as the 
terns rise, and fill the air with their short 
| cries. 
| When the single egg is laid on its sau- 
| cer-shaped bed of straw, one of the 
birds departs to wander over the world 
of water. It is said that the parents 
take turns at incubating; as long as 
there is an egg in the nest, one parent 
‘s present, but after the shell bursts 
and liberates into this world a living, 
bird, (only about two inches long, cov- 
| ered with sooty down, nearly one fourth 
his length), the parent that had been so 
faithful retires, and this little creature 
is the sole occupant of the nest by day. 
I can say nothing of the nocturnal visits 
of the parents, but believe that they feed 
_ their progeny by regurgitation. 
| This little creature is worthy of more 
| than a passing notice. The observer is 


instantly impressed with the fact that 
‘this mass of down shields a living form. 
Tt does not sprawl like the helpless 
young of the Passeres, but is nearly as 


helpless; by an effort it can stand, and 
raise its head to gaze at objects, but lo- 
comotion is beyond its feeble strength 
exceptin avery limited degree. It lays 
at full length with its feet placed by its 
side and the tip of the bill resting on 
the ground, usually asleep or in restful 
inactivity, while its rapid breathing test- 
ifies that it is not dead. If aroused it 
raises its head with an air expressive of 
wonder, very often giving vent to its 
voice in a few low queaks. All of its 
movements are accomplished with the 
impulsiveness of childhood. It is pleas- 
ingly fearless, gazing at its captor, or 
making feeble efforts to secure a com- 
fortable position in the hand, and when 
this is.accomplished, pleased with the 
warmth, it will settle down for a nap. 
When I beheld one of these tiny crea- 
tures for the first time, I was impressed 
so forcibly with the love of nature, that 
I saw, not only a little bird, but a young 
creature, small and helpless but almost 
sacred, for it was endowed with life 
from the hand of God. 


BIRD ARRIVALS. 

The order of the coming of birds 
seems to vary even in towns not far dis- 
tant. On my grounds, the earliest 
spring arrival is that of the song-spar- 
row, and the meadow-lark remains all 
winter. The junco appears only when 
snow is on the ground. 

Last year a song sparrow came under 
my window on February 3rd, and began 
singing a few days after. As this bird 
is more abundant near streams, I think 
the fact that ‘‘the river runs below,” 
accounts for their earlier appearance 
here. Robins and blue-birds are some 
weeks later. JuLia M. Hooper. 


To the attentive eye. each moment of 
the year has its own beauty; and in the 
same field it beholds every hour a pic- 
ture that was never seen before and shall 
never be seen again.—Hmerson. 
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THE ing in swamps and wet woods. Here 
they are found only in dry upland woods. 
witHOLOe, — 7 
of Our readers will be interested in what 
BIN Miss Walter has to say in this number 
BOTANIST about fragrant hepaticas. 
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Advertising rates made known on application. 


If manuscript is accepted the author will be noti- 
fied at once. Rejected manuscript will be returned 
when accompanied by stamps. We reserve the 
right to edit all manuscript. ; 

Address all communications to 

Joseph E. Blain, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Entered at the Binghamton Postoffice as second-class 
mail matter. 


Vot. I. 


JULY, 1891. No. VII. 


This number begins the latter half of 
our first volume. Six months ago the 
magazine was an experiment. We be- 
gan its publication, hoping for, but 
hardly expecting success. To-day we 
find it solidly established with prospects 
of along life. Most of the difficulties 
met with have been overcome, enabl- 
ing us to greatly improve future issues. 
In the meantime we hope our friends 
will not relax their efforts to increase 
our subscription list. The more sub- 
scriptions we receive, the better mag- 
azine we Gan give you. 


Many subscriptions expire with this 


issue; if this paragraphis marked, yours | 


is among the number. If you want the 
next number, you should renew at once 
as all subscriptions are stopped as soon 
as they expire. 


The geographical locality has much to 
do with the situation of plants. The 


article on orchids in this number men- | 


| 


tions the yellow Lady’s slipper as grow- _ 


Although 
these flowers are fragrant elsewhere, 
they certainly are not so here. Those 
who report finding fragrant flowers, 


live in localities further south than ours - 


and it is possible that this may have 
something to do with it. 


The report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for 1890, contains an illustra- 
tion of the orange hawkweed (Hiera- 
cium auriantiacum), a very pretty 
plant, but one that is destined to give the 
farmers much trouble. Itis an immi- 
grant from the Old World having been 
in this county less than twenty years, 
but is rapidly making itself at home. 
When it gets astart ina field it soon 
crowds everything else out, spreading 
by runners as well as by seed. Lovers 
of flowers will welcome this addition 
to our flora, for few of our midsummer 
flowers are brighter. The heads are 
nearly an inch in diameter, somewhat 
resembling the dandelion in shape, and 
are fiery-red shading to orange in the 
centre. It has been in our county about 
three years. 


There is a tendency among many 
botanists to speak of flowers by their 
scientific names, alone, leaving the 
homely common names for less learned 


Sener se mebaceee 


ee Sa ante aetaee) 


eae Be 


~~ ee 


folk. This is clearly a mistake. There 


isa wealth of meaning hidden in the 
common names of plants, thought it is 
not always easy to get at. Weare re- 
minded of this by the query of a sub- 


scriber in regard to the meaning of the © 
applied to .a 
species of viburnum (V. lantanoides). | 


name ‘‘witch-hopple” 


This species is also called hobble-bush 


(of which witch hopple is probably a | 
corruption) and American wayfaring 


tree. If any of our readers can explain 
the meaning of these names or give a 


ee ee 
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“reason why they are applied to this 
shrub, we should be glad to hear from 
_ them. 


Mr. Elmer J. Gillett’s article regard- 
ing the finding of a_ white-throated 
sparrow’s nest at Barre Centre, N. Y., 

has caused considerable discussion since 
its publication in these columns. Mr. 
Gillett bases his identification on a 
sight of the birds and says the eggs are 
smaller than those of the song sparrow. 
On this point, Mr. Frank H. Lattin, of 
Albion, N. Y., who has probably 
‘handled more specimens in this line 
than any other American, writes us 
that he has yet to see a white-throat’s 
egg smaller than an average sized one 
ofthesongsparrow. Anaverage egg of 
the white-throat, sent us by Mr. Lattin 
is much larger than any song sparrow’s 
egg in our collection. Mr. Lattin says 
that no nest of the white-throat has 
ever been found in the county. This 
statement must be taken as final for he 
is too well known as an authority in 
ornithological matters to be doubted in 
regard to the ornithology of his own 
county. If Mr. Gillett still thinks his 
eggs are those of the white-throat, we 
suggest that he send one to Mr. Lattin 
for inspection. 


POISONING PLANTS. 


BY EB. E. BOGUE, MEMBER OF THE GRAY 
MEMORIAL CHAPTER. 


_ Tus important requisite for the prop- 
er preservation of herbarium specimens 
is too often overlooked by the amateur 
botanist. - 

_ Make a solution of one oz. corrosive 
sublimate to one quart of pure menthyl 
_ alcohol which is much cheaper than or- 
_dinary alcohol. Some prefer arsenic to 
corrosive sublimate. if water is added 
to weaken the solution, a precipitate 
may be formed owing to the presence 
_ of lime. 

_ The plants may be placed on a sheet 


-exceedingly double. 


of glass and the solution applied with a 
soft brush. 

A quicker, easier and more thorough 
method is to immerse the plants in the 
solution which is placed in a large, shal- 
low porcelain dish. 

Handle them with wooden pinchers 
formed of a crotched stick of some 
tough timber or by bending the two 
ends of a stick together. 

Then place the plants between driers 
so that no parts will overlap and subject 
them to heavy pressure for 15 or 20 min- 
utes. If allowed to remain in the first 
set of dryers much longer than this 
they will become discolored. An 
hour or two may be allowed before 
changing the dryers a second time, 
after which lighter pressure may be 
used. Ina day or two the plants will 
be perfectly dry. A thick pile of plants 
may be put in the press at one time if 
divided into packets two or three inches 
thick by means of thin boards. 


A CURIOUS MEXICAN PLANT. 
" BY E. WILKINSON. 


Tue plant, Baileya multiloba, is a 
Composite which grows very abundant- 
ly in certain portions of Chihuahua. 1+ 
is from eight to fifteen inches high, and 
has a woolly appearance, especially 
about the base. The flower is yellow 
and quite conspicuous, but the notice- 
able feature of which 1 wish to speak, 
one Ihave never seen in any other plant, 
is that several times I have found two 
or even three stalks growing together 
from the roots to the flower which was 
Once I found a~ 
plant in which four stems had grown 
together in this way. 

It is singular how many plants in 
Mexico are sought after and used by 
the natives for their medicinal value, 
in fact nearly all of them possess some 
virtue or healing power in their eyes. 

Even this Baileya multiloba was a 
boon to the feathered tribe, and I have 
frequently seen them rooting among 
the leaves, and shaking up their feath- 
ers so that the perfume or something 
coming from the plant might work its 
way under the feathers and drive away 
the troublesome parasites. 
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NOTES FROM WAYNE CO., PA. 


BY A. MAY WALTER, SCRANTON, PA. 


I am much interested in your bright 
little journal and in some questions that 
have come up about our early spring 
flowers. One question is, ‘“‘ Has anyone 
else found fragrant hepaticas?” When 
I read that I should have answered ‘‘Yes 
indeed,” but as I had not picked them 
in any quantity in several years, and as 
I was then planning a trip to my native 
place purposely to gather again the early 
flowers I so delighted in as a child, I 
thought I would wait, and take careful 
note so that I might make no mistake in 
my statements. 

On the 14th of April word was sent me 
that the hepaticas had come, and on the 
18th I reached them. JI found them in 
their prime, and all equally fragrant, 
no matter what their color, blue, white 
or pink. But not all are equally sweet 
at all times. The state of the atmos- 
phere affects them; if cold, and the 
wind strong itis almost impossible to 
detect any odor; also when the flowers 
grow old and get ready to drop their 
petals they are nearly scentless; but the 
freshly-opened flowers are sweet, what- 
ever their color, if theairisatall warm, 
and when the sun shines, or toward 
evening as the air becomes moist with 
dew. And those that seemed scentless 
in the cool air of ‘out-doors” become 
sweet as well as lovely in the warm air 
of the house. These hepaticas were 
found at Prompton, Wayne Co., Pa., 
and that, you know, is in the most north- 
east corner of this dear old state. 

Besides hepaticas I found yellow vio- 
lets, also in full bloom, and it seems to 
me that they must have appeared as 
early as the hepaticas. To be sure I did 


not find these when they first opened, 
but I think I was informed when they 
first arrived, April 14th, and on the 18th 
the yellow violets seemed fully as far 
advanced as tho hepaticas. 


In a clus- 


ter of either flower I would find all, or 
nearly all of the buds opened, and oc- 
casionally a flower faded. 


Then when I picked my last bouquet 


on the 24th I found only now and then 
one that was not faded, of both hepati- 
cas and violets. Isit not possible that 
our poet Bryant may have found, where 
he picked flowers as a child, the yellow 
violet at least ‘“‘one of the first spring 
flowers?” 

1 found white violets when I first went 
out, and at the last, great patches of 
them, white and sweet, often in the 
thick moss that grows on knolls in fields, 
looking like a fairy grove of trees. 
Large blue violets were in their glory 
on the 24th. 

Claytonia, or spring beauty, was very 
plentiful, growing in damp hollows in 
the fields, or in the woods, it made no 
difference to them. I found the woods 
fairly carpeted with them high up on a 
cliff. They look so frail and yet are so 
hardy. The lovely deer’s-corn or squir- 
rel-corn I found in bud on the 18th and 
fully blossomed on the 24th. Both kinds 
grow there, the delicate pinkish-white 
and the white and yellow. 

It was the same with the purple tril- 
lium—in bud at first and full bloom later. 
I find the common names given to it 
there are ‘‘ beth-root,” ‘‘ bath-root” and 
“nose-bleed.” 
painted or white trillium, though I was 
told the former grows there. 

Adder-tongues were nodding on their 
stems, unconsciousthat they are wearing 
the fashionable color this year. A few 
anemones with shorter, stiffer stems 
than I have found them in other locali- 
ties, the Indian pepper (in bud) and the 
‘<colt’s-foot” or ‘‘snake-root” with two 
leaves and a peculiar garnet-colored 
fiower down close to the root, and a 
feathery white blossom that we used to 
call ‘‘ ground-nut,” were the other flow- 
ers [ found. The trailing arbutus does 
not grow there; itis the land of beech and 
birch and maple, instead of oak and pine. 


I looked in vain for the 
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THE WATER-LILY. 


BY JULIA M. HOOPER. 


Deep and dark is the bed of my birth, 
Long is the stem that connects me 
with earth. 
As onward and upward, I wend my way, 
Throw weeds and throw’ water to sun- 
light and day. 
Then petals, milk-white, I unfold, one 


by one, 
Till my deep golden heart is laid bare 
to the sun. 
Then I dance and I float, as I gaze at 
the sky, 
And breezes brush softly, in passing 


me by; 
With raindrops and dewfall, I bathemy 
white face, 
And ripples run past me, but I keep 
my place. 


NOTES OF THE SONG-SPARROW. 


BY HARRY E,. MILLER, CROTON FALLS, N. Y. 


Jusr the exact number of different 
songs that the song-sparrow is capable 
of singing is yet to be found out, still, 
as many as twenty-five have been rec- 
ognized—a fact showing for itself that 
in changes of song this sparrow is not 
surpassed by any other of its family. I 
have attempted to translate the notes of 
each song by itself but have not ap- 
proached the original near enough to 
deem it worthy of appearing in print. 
Some of the notes being delivered with 
such rapidity that they are too quick for 
the ear to divide from the rest, and then 
transfer to paper; but could one do all 
this, another difficulty presents itself, 
and that is, to find expressions for the 
notes so that others as well as yourself 
may see resemblance to the real note. 
In order to hear all the notes plainly, 
one should be close to the musician as 
some of the lower utterances will not be 
heard a short distance away; then too, 
the same song is not repeated many 
times before the singer strikes off into 
another strain and it may be a week or 


more before you hear the first notes 
again. The notes that I intend to give 
are especially early spring notes while 
in the mating and breeding season the 
writer has heard songs which are, with- 
out doubt, restricted to this time. Each 
song begins with two, three or four 
opening notes which are uttered slow 
enough to enable one to copy as I have 
done below. The principal change in 
the songs occur in these first notes. 

1. K-leap, k-leap, k-leap; tone Some- 
what: of a tinkling sound; short k; rest 
on the e which follows the last k-leap. 

2- Tung-tung-tung. 3, Ting, ting-ting. 
Both of theseare belltoned. 4. Te-te-te. 
5. Kir-kir-kir. Sometimes uttered slow 
at other times rapid. 6. Teep-teep-teep. 
”. Tum-tum-tum;: quick bell toned sound- 
ing much like number two. 5. Twmp- 
tump-tump. 9. Chur-chur-chur. 16. Tee- 
lup-tee-lup-tee-lup. Therestof the song 
following the opening notes is made up 
of aseries of tinklings, warblings, lisp- 
ings, trembles and trills, in all, one of 
the sweetest songs to be heard should 
you travel the world over. The songs 
are not always sung at the some pitch 
or in the same time often causing con- 
fusion to the listener. I have seen this 
sparrow sitting out in some of our hard- 
est thunder storms when all other birds’ 
voices were hushed, pouring forth his 
tinkling notes sounding above the steady 
pour of the rain, his music drowned 
momentarily by the deep roar of the 
thunder. 


Tt seems as if the day was not wholly 
profane, in which we have given heed 
to some natural object.—EKmerson. 


Nature is always consistent though 
she feigns to contravene her own laws, 
She keeps her laws and seems to tran- 
scend them. She arms and equips an 
animal to find its place and living in 
the earth, and, at the same time, she 
arms and equips another animal to de- 
stroy it.—Emerson. 
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THE GRAY MEMORIAL BOTANICAL CHAPTER 
OF THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 


NOTES. 


Hereafter reports will be due June 1st 
and December 1st. 

An unusual interest is manifested in 
the Chapter at present. 

Hereafter persons elected to member- 
ship will not be considered members 
until they have received the Treasurer’s 
receipt for their entrance fee when they 
will be assigned to the proper divisions 
and placed upon the list of those enti- 
tled to receive reports. 


TRANSPLANTING Hpipactis Helleborine. 


As stated by Gray, the only known 
American stations for this rare orchid 
are near Syracuse and Buffalo. 

To prevent its speedy extinction which 
seemed inevitable, the Buffalo Wield Club 
last summer, set out 60 plants in five 
localities near Buffalo, mostly within 
Krie County. 

If any of our members wish to have 
it, I will be glad to send them some, be- 
cause it cannot exist much longer in 
Forest Lawn, its present habitat. 
MATHILDE SCHLEGEL, Hast Aurora N.Y. 


SAGITTARIA VARIABILIE. 
Is there a variety, gracilis? 


WHILE out rusticating in Nature’s do- 
main one day, last summer, I noticed 
along the railroad, on either side of 
which was a swamp, laden with wild 
plants, an abundance of Sagittaria var- 
iabilis. I saw among them some which 
were so distinctly the variety gracilis, 
that with difficulty I dug up a good one 
and took it home with me, planting it in 
a large crock filled with water, to let it 
grow under as favorable circumstances 
as possible, and so I could watch it. 

As the old leaves died off and new 
ones kept coming out, the latter began 
to assume an obtuse form, until by the 


time it flowered, it had lost all semblence 
to its former self, and was no longer a 
variety, but a type specimen. 

QuERY: Can there be a variety after 
all, such as is described under the head, 
gracilis? E. WILKINSON. 


HOW TO PRESERVE FUNGI. 


Ir is sometimes desirable to preserve 
specimens of fungi for future or more 
convenient examination. For such pur- 
poses the following mixture has been 
recommended: 


Sulphuric acid, - - - 2 pints. 

Water, - -9= - == 8% 
mix and add 

Creosote, - - - - - 1 pint. 


Bottle the fungi in this and cork tight- 
ly, Itis said to preserve them perfectly, 
without change of color. 

—Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


A RARE PLANT: 


Tue rarest plant that I have collected 
is Marsilia quadrifolia, which grows 
on the shores of Bantam Lake, Conn., 
its only known habitat in America, ac- 
cording to Gray. It is a contented, 
unpretentions little member of our flora, 
inplaces just matting itself together im 
the black mud. and with its nerved four- 
parted leaves looks like a bed of “‘good- 
luck” clover. A little distance from shore 


it stretches its petioles to float its leaves — 


on the water, or it creeps with long 
branches over yellow sand in which sit- 
uation it seems especially prolific, with 
its queer little ovoid sporocarps. Itisa 
sleepy little plant, too, closing its leaf- 
lets quickly and firmly for a nap as 
soon as it finds itself out of the sun- 


light. In this age of relic huntin 
Marsilia is entitled to respect and ven 
eration for its great antiquity. <Ac- 


cording to Dawson in “Geological His- 
tory of Plants” is is the last survivor of 


a large and ancient family which flour- ~ 


ished during one of the earlier geologi- 
cal ages. 
EstHER H, THOMPSON. 
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BY PROF. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, OF 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


| BARREN regions often present a quite 
_ interesting flora. Our great western 
basin, the desert of Sahara, the dry 
‘otral Asia, and even the 
lopes of Peru and Chili, 
ous plants. Here in New 
have many sandy reaches, 


SAND PLANTS, 


day, but our first temptation came in 
the shape of fruit. The trailing dew- 
berries grow here in profusion, large, 
luscious, and handsome. We dare not 
| think how many we made away with. 
) Kringing the woods are junipers, called 
here “‘red cedars,” many of them now 
be&ring their pretty blue berries. Scat- 
| tered over the plain are abundant groups 
* the wild indigo in full flower. Its 
low must assume in our landscape 
umost the position that the gorse does 
} Europe. Thisis the plant that we 
| often see attached to the heads of horses 
}just in from the country. There is a 
| prevalent idea that it will keep off flies. 
| If there is any substance in the three 
kingdoms, vegetable, animal, or min- 
‘eral, potent for that result, we should 
| like to find it. We have tried all kinds 
‘of fly-papers, vermifuges, ‘‘death-on- 
rats,” Persian powder, prayer, expostu- 
lation, and expletive, but so far the flies 

| are way ahead ! 
| The small evening primrose ( @no- 
| thera pumila) is in bloom over the 


plains. These also have yellow flowers, 
as do the two extremely common species 
of poverty-grass (Hudsonia tomentosa 
andericoides). Indeed, yellow appears to 
be Nature’s favorite color at this season. 
Take, for instance, the Rudbeckia, the 
autumn dandelions (for they are blo cm 
ing even now), the St. John’s-worts, the 
wild flaxes, and most of all, the golden- 
topped aster ( Chrysopsis falcata ). 
This covers acres of land in Rhode 
Island. 

Soon our attention is attracted to some 
small rose-purple flowers of Polygala 
polygama. The plants have certain 
other underground flowers, too, white, 
and much more fertile than the showy 
ones above. Such cleistogamic plants 
are much more common than until of 
late has been suspected. Many violets 
and certain grasses (as amphicarpum ), 
show the habit. 

The wavy-leaved milkweed (asclepias 
obtusifolia) will be found just begin- 
ning to fruit. The pretty sensative 
plant (Cassia Chamaecusta) is extremely 
common. Its foliage is delicate and 
beautiful as that of a fern, and is slowly 
responsive to a touch or pressure. The 
smaller species (C. nictitans) is still 
more sensitive. This leads us to remark 
that when ones attention is directed to 
this phenomenon of plant motion, he will 
find it much more common than he sup- 
poses. Many of the Leguminosae, change 
the position of their leaflets at night, 
as do the Oxalids, the Marsilia quadri- 
folia ete. And by the way, asthe plant 


here mentioned is spoken of as rare in 
your journal, I will say that 1t probably 
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still abounds at Fresh Pond, Cambridge, 
Mass., together with Trapa natans. 
There, too, I used to find Polygonum 
Hartwrightii, but thisis diverging. To 
return to the so-called ‘‘sleep of plants,” 
Some leaves will droop, others fcld in an 
erect position; some will point forward, 
some backward, and all will look relax- 
ed and sleepy, if we look at them at 
dusk. Any one interested in the phe- 
nomenon will find the most authentic 
information in Sachs’s ‘“Text-book of Bot- 
any,” or in his more readable ‘‘ Lectures 
on vegetable Physiology,” or in Dar- 
win’s ‘“‘ Movement in Plants.” 

The common sumac, ( Rhus glabra) is 
now in blossom, its great greenish-yel- 
low panicles thronged with multitudi- 
nous insects, as the Lycaena butterflies, 
minute diptera, bees, wasps, and thelike. 
We see growing everywhere in the bar- 
rens the tall white bush-clover ( Lespi- 
deza hirta and capitata). The wild 
bean, ( Phaseolus) is alsofrequent. We 
find, too, the plants, not yetin bloom, of 
Aster linariifolins, whose lavender- 
blue heads are, by and by, so lovely. 
The beach-plum (Prunus maritima),does 
not disdain these dry regions; its fruit 
is now green, and one gets little idea of 
its luscious appearance in autumn. It 
makes an elegant preserve. 

Thus it will be seen that dry sand will 
support an extensive lot of plants, many 
more, indeed, than are here recorded. 
While it is delightful to explore a region 
teeming with endless varieties, there is 
apleasure, too, in attempting to enum- 
erate the species that find their home in 
such ungenerous soil. Our deserts do 
not exactly ‘‘ blossom like the rose,” but 
they shine in due time, with myriad 
golden stars, ‘‘ stars, which are the po- 
etry of ihvesnrerel” 


The succession Ror native plants in the 
pastures and roadsides, which make the 
silent clock by which time tells the sum- 
mer hours, will make even the divisions 
of the day sensible toa keen observer. 

—merson. 


WESTERN BIRD NOTES. 


BY R. H. LAWRENCE, HUMPTULIPS, WASH. 

THE cries or calls of many creatures 
sonearly resemble those of certain others 
as often to make it hard to discriminate 
which it is that gives them. Old hunt- 
ers will tell you that a panther’s, or as 
they call it here on the Pacific coast. a 
cougar’s, cry coming out of the night 
and darkness sounds strangely like the 
wailing of a lost child; and I heard re- 
cently a wild cat-scream in perfect imi- 
tation of a frightened woman, A per- 
sistent little peeping noise I heard at 
times near my house in the woods,I | 
thought was a bird, and for some days - : 
hunted persistently for it; to find atlast 
it was a small ground squirrel which 
had been fooling me all the time. 

A few weeks ago I scared up a flock 
of young Oregon ruffed grouse ( Bonasa 
umbellus sabini), rightin a trail through 
the heavy fir timber. Two of the 
tiny chicks I marked down carefully 
as they all scudded to right and left. 
The mother at first trailed her wings, 
and tried by short, labored flights, and 
the usual ruses to draw my attention to 
her; but when she found two of her 
young were in my clutches her agony 
knew no bounds. She crept close to me, 
within thirty feet, and perched upon an 
exposed hemlock root, and with tail 
drooped and head down, bent her body 
over like a bow, giving voice now and 
then to such cat-like sounds as to aston- 
ish one. Me-oww, me-ouw she drawled 
in grieving accents, her mouth at each 
cry opening to great extent. As I had 
never seen a bird act so before, I pro- — 
longed her agony a little to see the thing 
repeated. 

In the early Spring there are many 
gulls at Gray’s Harbor. As the nesting 


season approaches the air is full of sounds 
very similar to the bleating of lambs ; 
which sound, I presume, came from the © 
male birds invariably. The birds love © 
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to congregateion the tide flats of the 
south bay especially; and can be found 


_in plenty also, perched on the piles that 


form the log booms of the north-side 
saw mills. As there is a heavy fine for 
shooting them because they are good 


| scavengers, they grow very tame, and 


often let one come within twenty or 
thirty feet of them. The gulls on the har- 
bor are chiefly the western gull (Laius 
occidentalis) glaucous - winged gull 


(Larus glaucescens),and Boneparte’s gull’ 


(Larus philadelphia). in summer time 
little or nothing is seen of them here- 
abouts; but in fall, winter, and spring 
they are all over this section. During 
the big salmon runs they can be seen 
flying up the Humptulips river and its 
forks for thirty or more miles from tide 


-water; and through the afternoon re- 


turning totheir harbor roosts. They are 
indeed ausefulbird. Though thousands 


| of salmon are caught here to be sold, 


canned, eaten or cured, so many lie rot- 
ting in certain branches of the rivers as 


_ tomake theatmospheresickening. Then 


the gulls, crows and ravens show why 
they were created. 


MORE ABOUT VIOLETS. 


BY MARGARET FULLER, NORWICH, CONN. 


Ir is not a mere fancy that seemingly 
mysteriously pansies and violets inter- 


) mingle; nor are they alone in this rather 


curious yet interesting fashion of bor- 
rowing their neighbors hues, and per- 


chance, velvety surfaces. 


On a sunny slope about six miles from 
my home and almost a mile from any 
human habitation, I have yearly gath- 
ered the most fragrant and downy of 


‘pansies, differing only from our garden 
) wv 


ones in size, nodding on violet stems 


and resting their tiny chins on the 
green leaves of our humble crowfoot 


violets. 
The cause of this is almost too appar- 
en tto mention. The bees carrying the 


pollen of pansies on their light wings 
and downy bodies, paid the crowfoot 
violets amorning call. All unconscious- 
ly they left the remains of their late vis- 
it to the pansies on the stigmas of the 
modest violets. They, as they had al- 
ways done before, withered and went to 
seed. 

Then the gentle breezes wafted the 
tiny seeds hither and thither over the 
sunny slope. And so crowfoot pansies 
greeted the warm sunshine and re- 
freshing rain of Mother Harth’s next 
spring. 

The reason why this does not occur 
more often, arises from the fact that 
violets do not propagate to any extent, 
from the blossoms we love so well, but 
from subterranean seed pods. 

I have made the experiment with our 
common blue violet. I doubt whether 
a like result could be obtained with 
other species as they do not seem to 
spread with such rapidity as the above 
mentioned. I transplanted a single root 
of the violets. Through the spring and 
summer all flowers were picked care- 
fully before the seeds were formed, nor 
did I overlook the last blossoms which 
sometimes appear even when the wood- 
land foliage is wending its way back to 
the earth. 

The next spring instead of a single 
root there were not less than twenty. 
These subterranean flowers never open 
and may easily be seen by lifting the 
leaves of the violet. There they are, 
very close to the ground, if the pods 
have burst. If not you will have to re- 
move the earth a little before being able 
to see them. 

It is exceedingly interesting to ob- 
serve the mode of life of these little 
favorites and one’s trouble is well re- 
warded. 


Many of us, however, walk through 
the world like ghosts, as if we were in 
it but not of it. Wehave ‘eyes and see 
not, ears and hear not.”—Lubbock. 
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AUGUST, 1891. No. VIIL 


The January and February issues of 
this magazine are entirely exhausted 
and we have less than fifty copies of 
the March number remaining. Those 
who wish to have their files of the 
ORNITHOLOGIST AND BOTANIST as nearly 
complete as possible should order the 
numbers they lack, at once. Until the 
March numbers are gone, we will fill 
subscriptions beginning with that num- 
ber for only thirty cents. Order now! 


This journal will be sent on trial, to 
any address, for the rest of the year 
(four months) for a silver dime. How 
can you spend ten cents better ? 


The result of the vote for state fiower 
in this state was a great surprise to the 
friends of the goldenrod. As this flow- 
er was ahead of the roselasi year, when 
neither had a majority, it was thought 
that the goldenrod would have an easy 
victory; but the rose won by a majority 
of nearly ninety thousand votes. The 


goldenred was objected to because it 
was aweed and the rose was in disfavor 
in some quarters from being the emblem 
of England. There are scores of flow- 
ers in the state more appropriate for a 
state flower than either rose or golden- 
rod. 


The swamp thistle ( Cnicus muticum), — 
that begins to bloom early in August, 
seems to possess great attractions for 


the ruby-throated hummingbird. No- 


where, in late summer, can so Many — 
hummingbirds be found as about these 
thistles. The birds appear quite tame 
also, often darting toward the observer 
and hovering a few feet before him till - 
satisfied that no harmisintended. One 
could spend hours in noting their hab- 
its. Although small, the birds are very 
pugnacious and if one trespasses upon 
another’s feeding ground, a fight is the 
immediate result. 


Of all the spring and summer months, 
Angust has the least bird-music. The 
finch tribe is nearly silenced and the 
bushy wayside fences are full of rest- 
less brown coated birds. In the woods 
the vireo petulantly calls wazt, the nut- 
hatch’s nasal call echoes among the 
trees, and the chickadee has taken to 
-vhistling his spring note of e-phe-be. 
An occasional song from the flicker or 
robin recalls thoughts of spring to our 
minds but the birds are thinking of 
autumn. Before August ends, the first 
of the migratory birds will have begun 
their southward journey. First to leave 
us are the chimney-swifts and night- 
hawks and with their dissapearance the 
scenes begin to shift, each day making 
some change, till the flowers are dead 
and the fields deserted. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Vol., I No. 1 of the Antiquarian has © 
made its appearance. it is a neat 16 _ 
page magazine devoted to archeology — 
and kindred subjects.. If future num- 
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eck are as good as the first one the 
magazine is sure to be a succsss. Geo. 
L. Howe, Granger, Oregon, is editor 
and publisher. 

The TYaxidermist, a new magazine 
devoted to taxidermy and popular nat- 
ural history, is published by E. W. 
Martin at Medina, Ohio. The initial 
number is dated July 1891, and is a 


_-very creditable one, the only defect 


——s eee eS 


en 
Pee, 


being a rather poor grade of paper. The 
magazine bids fair to become popular 
as it is the only one in the United 
States, published in theinterests of taxi- 
dermists. 

H. H. Berry, Damariscotta, Maine, 
has sold his interest in the Bittern to 
C. W. Hillman, Canisteo, N. Y., who 
will add a colored cover to it and issue 
it on the fifteentlf of each month. It is 
rumored also, that Mr. Hillman is soon 
to buy the Maine Ornithologist and 
Oologist, and, making it sixteen pages in 
size, issue it as the Hmpire State Nat- 
uralist. We hope to see these maga- 
zines prosper under Mr. sllllien S$ guid- 
ance. : 


THE DISPERSION OF PLANTS. 


THERE are few studies more interest- 
ing than the dispersion of plants. Tho- 
reau, who, though a poet and a dreamer, 
was a ken observer of plants and ani- 
mals, remarked how walnuts are planted 
by squirrels and that the instinct which 
impelled the animals thus to lay by a 
store of food for future use was often 
made to subserve the distribution. of 
nut-bearing plants. We now know 


that the forms and structures of most 


truits and seeds have reference more or 
less directly to their dispersion. Many 


truits are made enticing to animals by 


their color and taste, and thereby, get 


themselves eaten. while the compar- 
atively indigestable seeds they contain 
‘pass Throne the alimentary canal of 
the animal and are deposited under 
conditions most favorable for germi-_ 


nation. Thelaxative properties of many 
truits doubtless subserve a similar end, 
as is apparently the case with the fruits 
of podaphyllum. In some of the com- 
posite, as the dandelion, the adherent 
calyx has its limb modified into a pappus, 
which forms a kind of parachute, caus- 
ing the fruits to be wafted oftentimes to 
great distances by the wind. In others, 
as in bidens, the pappus consists of bar- 
bed awns, which adhere to the fleece of 
sheep or the clothing of men, and the 
fruits are thus carried away. And in 
still others of the same order that grow 
along the margins of streams the pappus 
forms a floating apparatus, by means of 
which the fruits are carried away by 
runniug water. Anyone who has ob- 
served the behavior of the winged fruits 
of the maple when the wind detaches 
them from the tree must be convinced 
that they are admirably adapted to be 
scattered by the wind. The wings com- 
municate to the fruita whirling motion 
as they fall, causing them to remain for 
a much longer period in the air, and as 
their detachment from the tree usually 
occurs when the wind is blowing, they 
are thus floated to a considerable dis- 
tance from the parent tree. It is to be 
noted also that the wing serves, like the 
feather to an arrow, to bring the oppo- 
site or seed end of the fruit to earth 
first, and in a situation most favorable 
for germination. But these are only a 
few of the many interesting modes by 
which plants are dispersed.—Hx. 


Tt is one of the enjoyable features of 
bird study, as in truth it is of life in gen- 
eral, that so many of its pleasentest ex- 
periences have not to be sought after, 
but befall us by the way; like rare and 
beautiful flowers, which are never more 
welcome than when they smile uppon us 
unexpecttedly from the roadside.—Torrey 


When nature has work to be done, 
she creates a genius to do it.—Kmerson. 
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SOME INCONSPICUOUS BEAUTY. 


8Y JULIA M. HOOPER, WEST BRIDGEW ATER, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dip you ever notice the loveliness and 
curious structure of each separate floret 
of the milkweed ? Thestalk is so coarse 
and ungraceful, and the collective blos- 
som of so dull a hue, that it would not 
attract attention from the passer-by. 
But take one tiny blossom by itself, and 
lookatit—itis exquisite. Hach division 
of the crown looks like a tiny, delicate, 
seashell, and is shaped like a kitten’s 
ear. It is of an unusually thick texture 
and has the appearance of being two- 
fold. The corolla, turned backwards, 
makes another blossom, larger. and bell- 
shaped. It might be called a two-faced 
flower. The whole cluster forms a pink- 
ish-drab pompon, and no prettier orna- 
ment for a bonnet could be made thana 
copy of this neglected flower. It isalso 
iragrant. 

The lovely, fragrant, single-flowered 
pyrola has petals shaped like broad three- 
scalloped seashells—a bunch of short 
stamens laid in its centre, and a pistil 
starting from a green ball, and ending 
inacrown. The small leaves lie close 
to the ground—fiower stalk, three to five 
inches in height—petals five. 

The twin blossoms of the mitchella or 
partridge berry, are lovely pink and 
white trumpets, with a peculiar fra- 
grance. The buds are prettier than the 
blossoms, the outside of the petals being 
of a nicer texture. 

A very lovely flower is the blue-eyed 
grass; and tho’ inconspicuous when sin- 
gle, I have seen a patch of meadow-land, 
which was blue with the countless num- 
bers ot them. The blossom is interest- 
ing when examined. Hach petal is 
veined with a darker hue of the same 
color, and at its base, a little yellow 
petal is outlined on it. At the end of 
the petal is an inward curve; and from 
this, a little tail projects. 

You do not know the possibilities of 


bouncing bet and wild carrot until you 
put them together, and note how they 
harmonize. Tho’ not attractive by them- 


selves and their coarse surroundings, ~ 


they make a very pretty and delicate 
bouquet. But of wild carrot I must say, 
“admire the flower and destroy the seed.” 


THE ORCHARD ORIOLE. 


BY JAMES HILL, EDINBURGH, ILL. 


Tue orchard oriole ( Icterus spurius ) 
is the most common of his genus in this 
locality. The head, neck, tail, and 
parts of the wings of the male are black; 
underparts, lower parts of the back and 
part of the wings brownish-chestnut. 
The female is olivaceous above and dark 
yellow below, greenish tinged, with two 
white bands under the wings. This 
oriole comes at almost the-same date 
each year (about April 15th in this lo- 
cality ). A few days are spent in se- 
lecting a suitable building site and then 
both male and female join in building 
the nest. This is almost invariably 
made of fine grass, which, when dry 
has a golden yellow hue, and is easily 
discerned among the green branches. 
As a rule the nest is most dexterously 
woven. It is usually placed upon the 
tip of a small limb, from fifteen to thir- 
ty feet inheight. The nest and female 
present a picturesque appearance sway- 
ing in the breeze. Almost every or- 
chard in the habitat of J. spwrius is in- 
habited by at least one pair. The eggs 
are from three to six in number, pale 
bluish ground color, sprinkled with 
brown. Both male and female join in 
caring for the young. 


I please myself with observing the 
graces of the winter scenery, and be- 
lieve that we are as much touched by 
it as by the genial influences of sum- 
mer.—Emerson. 


The worst kind of a tick to get under 
your skin is yourself in an irritable 
mood.—Thoreau. 
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BOTANICAL NOTES 
BY MARY HYATT, STANFORDVILLE, N. Y. 


In the interesting article on Pyrolas in 
the June number of this magazine P. 
rotundifolia is not mentioned, by which 
it appears that this species is not as gen- 
erally distributed as we supposed. 

It is the mostabundant species here in 


' Stanford, N. Y.,while P. ellipticais some 


— 


what rare and P. chlorantha is unknown 
Another species growing here is P. se- 
cunda which has little beauty and no fra- 
grance. Its small greenish flowers are 
all turned to one side, as the specific 
name signifies. P. rotundifolia, with 
its large white blossoms grows plenti- 
fully in open woods and we gather fine 
bouquets of it every season. A little 
cluster will fill a Jarge room with de- 
lightful fragrance. It is the loveliest 
flower of early summer and thesweetest 
as well. 

_ About the first of June, when one finds 
in the woods the curious roofed nest of 


| the oven bird, one may chance upon an - 


odd-looking plant in the richest soil that 
the woods afford, springing up to the 
height of three or four feet. Its oval 
leaves have a long narrow extension at 
the base, and are opposite and united 
around the stem, or connate to use the 
scientific term. It has singular brown- 
ish-purple flowers which hang like bells 
in the axils of the leaves. Later the 
flowers are replaced by orange-colored 
berries containing three bony seeds; 
these give the plant its Greek name, 
Triostewm—three-boned. The species 
described is T. perfoliatum; I have seen 
but one specimen and was struck by its 
oddity. 

Last summer, a lily (Liliwm canadense) 
in our meadow, had a stalk which grew 
to the towering height of six feet six 
inches. We think it deserving of hon- 
orable mention. The orange colored 


| lilies of this species are ornamented with 
brown freckle-like spots inside; hence 
the children in some districts call it the 


freckle lily, and say ‘‘if you smell of it 
you will get all freckled.” 


DO BIRDS REASON ? 


BY HARRY HE. MILLER, CROTON FALLS, N- Y. 


Tuis old question is continually aris- 
ing, do birds reason? Certainly they 
reason. Any close student of bird life 
can answer the question for himself in 
a thousand and one ways by careful ob- 
servation. Watch the building of nests 
if you would like one proof; see how 
ingeniously the little workers construct 
their home; noticethe consultations held, 
perhaps over a long piece of string which 
is too unwieldy for the birds to carry 
away in its present condition; finally 
one of the birds loops and gathers it up 
into her bill, when the work of remov- 
ing becomer easy. Again some new 
feature has happened in the life of a 
pair of jays; then hear the exclamations, 
the jabbering lingo, watch the gathering 
of neighbors who freely give advice 
until it becomes a confused mass meet- 
ing of many voices. Lastly a decision 
is reached and acted upon to the ob- 
servers admiration. If the jays acted 
instinctively, why then all this waste 
of time? Why all the collecting of 
the other jays with their garrulous 
ways? Instinct is planted by Nature 
and acted upon without thought but not 
so with reason which requires more or 
less thinking, while this in turn must 
of course have some time. Appar- 
ently the mental development of birds 
ot the same species varies considerably, 
a fact which will soon be noticed if at- 
tention is given to it. Was-it instinct 
that led the skylark being pursued by a 
hawk to seek protection in the arms of 
a shepard, only leaving when danger 
was over? Birds as well as animals 
know and reason a great deal more than 
we give them credit for doing, which 
only becomes the more clear to us in 
closely studying their lives. 
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THE GRAY MEMORIAL BOTANICAL CHAPTER 
OF THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 


NOTES. 
Members are requested to send in brief 
notes of interest for publication on this 
page. Do not wait until the semi-annual 
report is due. 

Miss Fanny E. Langdon has found 
Mimulus luteus, L. growing in rocky, 
swampy land at Plymouth, N. H. 

Its native home in this country is in 
the Rocky Mountains, and westward to 
the Pacific coast where itis very com- 
mon. é 

How did it get to the mountains of 
New Hampshire ? 

Has it been introduced by some one 
or may the glacial period have been re- 
sponsible for its eastern Habitat ? 

According to the New Manual it grows 
at Norfolk, Ct., adventive from Cali- 
fornia. 

An excellently prepared list of flow- 
ering plants growing in Dupage County, 
Illinois, has been sent around the Chap- 
ter by Dr. Moffatt. Every member 
should make a list of the plants of his 
vicinity with notes, in regard to habitat, 
abundance and time of flowering, add 
to it from year to year, carefully noting 
appearance of new plants and dissapear- 
ance of old ones. 

Among other reports recently sent 
out, was an instructive one by Gad 
Barney on the Trees, Shrubs and Vines 
of Wisconsin and a beautifully illus- 
trated paper on ‘‘ Underground Botany” 
which contained drawings of the roots 
and rootstocks of Liliwm tigrinum, 
‘Triticum Oanadense, Helianthus sp., 
Hypowis erecta, Viola cucullata, Thas- 
pium aureum, Ranunculus sp., Carda- 
mine rhomboidea, Thalictrum Cornuti, 
Oxalis acetosella and Taraxacum offici- 
nale. 

In good health, the air is a cordial of 
incredible virtue.—Hmerson. 


-and south-westward.” 


A RARE NEW ENGLAND PLANT. 


BY MARY RODMAN, MEMBER OF THE 
GRAY MEMORIAL CHAPTER. 


Plantago Patagonica, var. aristata 
was found by me July last in light 
gravelly soil on the borders of a culti- 
vated field. According to Gray’s Man- 
ual of 1857 this variety was found in 
Illinois and southward. In the edition 
of 1868 the locality was given, “Illinois 
In the edition of 
1890 it is said to be “‘naturalized in 
Martha’s Vineyard and about Boston.” 
The plant is stemless with small incon- 
spicuous flowers; corolla salver-shaped 
with four broad round lobes, white with 
a dark spot at the throat, membrana- 
ceous and persistent. The flowers are 
of two kinds; one with short filaments 
and small anthers enclosed within the 
corolla tube; the other with large two- 
celled anthers or long weak filaments — 
which are thread-like and exserted. In 
both kinds the stamens are borne on the 
corolla tube. The ovary is two-celled 
and one seeded. The seed is boat shap- 
ed and very deeply concave on the face. 
The pod splits when ripe transversely 
around the seed thus setting it free, the 
top rolling off like a lid. The flowers 
are ina dense spike one half inch to 
three inches long, borne on a naked — 
scape, each flower having an awned | 
bract three times the length of the flow- | 
er. The spike is green and hairy when |} 
young, turning brown with age, and ~ 
though Dr. Gray says they becomes 
glabrous with age, mine do not verify 
this. The leaves are three-nerved. lance- — 
ovate, long and narrowing into a petiole, 
dull grayish green, silky and soft when 
young, but hard and rough when old. 
The plant has a slender tap root. Spec- — 
imens vary im heighth from four to 
fourteen inches. I have a few speci- © 
mens of this plant for exchange. 


that we are offering: pare ad Bar-. 


gains in rare eggs. The collecting | 
season is over and now is the time to 
- fill those vacancies in your collection. 
Order at once. Satisfaction gauran- 


_ teed or money refunded. 
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THE PALM WARBLER. 
(Dendroica Palmarum.) 


BY WM. L. KELLS, LISTOWEL, ONTARIO, 
; CANADA. 


Tuis species is not a summer resident 


_ of the south or central parts of Ontario; 


only as a spring and autumn migrant 
it is ever observed in this vicinity, 
There is nothing particularly interesting 
in its life history, or attractive either in 
its plumage or in its song to distinguish 
it from other members of the tamily in 


| which it is placed, except the peculiar 


manner in which it wags its tail up and 
down, with a somewhat swinging mo- 
tion, like the tit-larks and water-thrush- 
es. This action, owing to the bird’s 
small size, renders it at once an object 
of more than ordinary notice to the res- 


dent ornithologist of Ontario, as it tells 
that a species of rather rare and uncer- 
tain advent has become a passing visi- 
tant. 

Usually in the latter part of Septem- 
ber or the early days of October, there 
are pretty severe night frosts, which 
generally forms ice on the shallow 
water and for the season generally 
stops all garden vegetation. At this 
time also the wind from the northwest 
is bitterly cold, and there are showers 
of rain, sleet, and snow flurries. Thisis 
the squaw winter, which warns all ani- 

mated existance of the approach of the 
icy monarch. These unpleasant days 


are always followed by weather—some- 
times lasting for a week—of an opposite 
character. Now, inthemornings, though 
-asmoky mist usually hovers over the 


low grounds, and along the margins of 
the woods, the sun appears in the east- 
ern horizon with aruddy glow, and after 
a day of summer temperature descends 
in the western sky amid the splendors 
of a June-like evening, while the nightly 
heavens display all the attractions of a 
star-spangled, moon-light sky. But a 
glance at the woods around show that 
the face of Nature has undergone a 
great and wondrous change. Some of 
the foliage of the forest trees still retain 
the emerald garb of summer, but much 
of the leaves, especially those of the 
maples and elms exhibit in their gor- 
geous livery of crimson, orange, yellow, 
brown and purple, with other varying 
hues, the touch of nature’s artless hand. 

To the farmer in the backwoods set- 
tlement these ‘‘ Indian summer” days 
are of special interest; Nature warns 
him that a gloomy fall is approaching 
and the gathering in of his roots and 
fruits are matters of importance. The 
summer song birds are nearly all silent, 
or utter only short and plaintive notes; 
numbers, among the most familiar in 
the summer days have already dis- 
sappeared, the sharp notes of the cricket 
are heard abroad in the fields, while the 
advent of strange birds, whose summer 
homes are nearer to the Arctic circle, 
indicates that winter has already visited 
their native haunts and is advancing 
toward the tropics. At this epoch the 
rural ornitholog|st, passing through the 
stubble fields or near the woodland side, 
flushes numbers of small birds, some of 
which he knows to be new arrivals, as 
the tit-lark, the tree and white-crowned 
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sparrows, but among them none will at- 
tract his attention more than the palm 
warbler, not only on account of its 
comparative rarity, but also for its sin- 
gular movements. Its wagging tail 
might at first indicate it to be a pipit, in 
whose society it occasionally performs 
its semi-annual voyages to and from its 
summer lands, but its smaller size, and 
different notes, soon reveal to the more 
advanced student of nature, that it is a 
different species. 

When flushed it rises rapidly and 
with other species, may alight on the 
nearest perching place, a few yards, 


or rods distant, but if much afrighted, ” 


as by the near discharge of a gun, it will 
rise to a considerable height, sharply 
uttering its twick-like notes and wing 
its course in a rapid, but rather zig-zag 
manner to some more distant resting 
place. When observed in spring, on 
their northward journey, they are usu- 
ally few in number and not associated 
with other species, but in the autumn, 
when on their voyage to their winter 
‘homes, they appear in considerable 
flocks, and are then associated with the 
pipits and northern nesting Fringilide, 
as well as the chipping sparrow, which 
it resembles in size and form. 

In the choice of its summer home the 
palm warbler appears to be partial to 
those tracts of country where pine tim- 
ber predominates, probably for the rea- 
son that the insects and seeds on which 
it feeds and nourishes its young are 
more particularly found in such local- 
ities. In such places it makes itself 
quite familiar and will often approach 
within a few feet of the pioneer farmer, 
while engaged in the cultivation of the 
ground near its haunts. It nests upon 
the ground in some concealed spot and 
formsits nest of fibres of bark, fine dry 
grass, hairand some feathers. Theeges 
—four to five in a set—are of a creamy- 
white hue, dotted towards the end, with 
spots of reddish brown. The winter 
home of this bird is in the West Indies 


and some of the gulf states, especially 
Florida, where itis often found frequent- 
ing groves of orange and palm trees, 
from which circumstance it has re- 
ceived its name. a= q 

In length the palm warbler is about — 
five inches. The plumage of the male 
on the upper parts is generally of an 
olive-gray hue, variously marked with — 
other colors, beneath it is mostly whit- 
ish with deep yellow on the throat; the — 
coloring of the female is much the same, 
but of a duller hue. 


LEAF IMPRESSIONS. 


BY NELLIE F. MARSHALL, MEMBER OF THE 
' GRAY MEMORIAL BOTANICAL CHAPTER. 


Tum ‘ print ” or “‘impression” ismade 
directly from the natural leaf, fresh ~ 
from tree or plant; hence preserves every 
detail of outline and venation much ~ 
more perfectly than any drawing, how- — 
ever accurate, and is in many ways su- 
perior to a photograph. 

The materials needed are a square of 
glass, a palette-knife (an old case-knife 
will answer), printers’ ink which comes 
in small tin boxes and can be procured — 
at a stationery store, (or, if you are near 
a printing office, get a little ink from 
there, keeping it in a wide-mouthed bot- — 
tle, tightly corked), and a pad, about 
four inches in diameter made of a ball ~ 
of cotton tied in a piece of soft silk or 
satin. 

The album in which the “impressions” — 
aro to be placed may be a common blank- 
book, with every other leaf cut out, so 
as to leave space for the insertion of the 
sheets upon which the impressioas are 
made. These should be on stiff, un- 
ruled paper and cut enough smaller 
than the book-pages to leave a narrow 
margin all around, after they are pasted 
in, which should be accomplished by ~ 
touching each corner lightly with paste, — 
laying on the book-leaf, and pressing 


under a heavy weight, until thoroughly | 


dried. Having all the tools to work ~ 
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with, now procure the leaves that you 
wish to use. They must be perfectly 
fresh and free from dust and moisture. 
First, take out asmall quantity of the 
' ink, and with the knife spread as evenly 
as possible upon the glass. Then take 
your pad and pressit down lightly upon 
the inked surface, lifting, and again 
_ pressing until the ink is evenly dis- 
tributed upon the pad. Now, take your 
‘leaf and place it face, or right side, 
downward on a piece of folded news- 
paper and press the inked pad down on 
the under side of the leaf, which is now, 
of course, lying upward, repeating the 
process until the leaf is sufficiently 
covered with the ink. Next, carefully 
place the leaf, inked side down, in the 
center of the piece of paper you have 
prepared for the album; on this lay a 
_ piece of common yellow wrapping paper 
or any paper that is not too stiff and 
thick, and gently rub the finger all over 
_ the covered leaf. You will then find an 
exact impress of the fresh, green leaf, 
showing all its delicate veins and fibers. 

After pasting in the album, write 
under each leaf the name of the plant 
from which it is taken, place where 
found, date and other memoranda 
which you may have. 

As it is possible to make more than 
one or two impressions from each leaf, 
one can make copies for exchage pur- 
poses of extra large leaves, or any 
which may be found of odd and rare 
shapes. 


NESTING HABITS OF THE CUCKOO. 


BY S. E. KENNEDY, MOOSUP VALLEY, R. I. 

I was much interested in an observa- 
tion made by my little daughter, about 
June 1st. Upon a bush about three feet 
‘from the ground, she found the nest of 
a black-billed cuckoo, containing two 
eggs and two young birds of different 
ages. Never having heard of any pe- 


_¢culiarity in the nesting habits of the 


cuckoo, I was inclined to think that she 
might possibly have madesome mistake, 
when she convinced me by reading the 
following extract from Wilson Flage’s 
““A Year with the Birds.” 

“Tt is remarkable that the American 
cuckoo, though a faithful and devoted 
parent, should have certain peculiar 
habits connected with laying and hatch- 
ing, that bear some evidence that the 
European and American species have a 
common derivation. The habit of the 
Kuropean bird of dropping its eggs into 
other birds’ nests is probably connected 
with continued laying, extended to a 
greater length of tim» than other birds. 

The same fertility has been observed 
in American cuckoos. Mr. Audubon 
mentioned the peculiar habit of these 
birds of laying fresh eggs and hatching 
them successively. Thus itwould seem 
that the last laid eggs were hatched by 
the involuntary brooding of the young 
which had not left the nest.” 

He then goes on. to quote from Dr. 
Brewer, who, he says, ‘‘ has repeatedly 
found in a nest three young and two 
eggs, one of the latter nearly fresh, one 
with the embryo half developed, while 
of the young birds, one would be just 
out of the shell, one half fledged, and 
one just ready to fly. Subsequent ob- 
servations in successive seasons led to 
the conviction that both the yellow-billed 
and the black-billed cuckoo share in 
these peculiarities, and that it is a gen- 
eral, but not a universal practice. 


To any person who has all his senses 
about him, a quiet walk along not more 
than ten or twenty miles of road a day, 
is the most amusing of all traveling ; 
and all traveling becomes dull in exact 
proportion to its rapidity.—Ruskin. 


The lover of Nature is he whose in- 
ward and outward senses are still truly 
adjusted to each other; who has retained 
the spirit of infancy even into the era 
of manhood.—Emerson. 
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The ORNITHOLOGIST AND BoTAnist has 
acquired the right to fill all unexpired 
subscriptions of the Wisconsin Natural- 
ist. To the many subscribers of that 
magazine whose subscriptions ended 
with the last issue, we would respect- 
fully suggest that this journal be allow- 
ed to replace the other. You will want 
some magazine through the long winter 
evenings and why not take this. By a 
special arrangement we are able to offer 
the magazine to all the Naturalist’s old 
subscribers at the low price of twenty- 
five cents a year. Coin may be sent at 
our risk if enclosed in a stout envelope. 
If you accept this offer state that you 
were a subscriber to the Naturalist. 
Will you try a year with us ? 


The query in the July issue of this 
magazine in regard to the origin of the 
names ‘‘hobble bush” and ‘‘American 
wayfaring tree” as applied to Viburnnm 
lantanoides has elicited several replies. 
While it is generally conceded that the 


names are given to the plant from its 
manner of growth, there is some differ- 
ence of opinion as to how they were de- 
rived. Mr. E. KE. Bogue, Orwell, Ohio, 
writes; 


‘‘Hopple is only a corruption of hob- 
ble which comes either from the Danish 
word hoppelen or the German hupfen 
meaning to leap by sudden starts. 
mentioned in Gray’s Manual the stems 
often take root where they come in con- 
tact with the ground and thus, before 
the stem dies at the place from whence 
it started, it left a loop which will give 
an unsuspecting person a trip and if he 
turns to see what it was, unless he is 
more than an ordinary observer will lay 
it to some unknown cause. This may 
account for the name ‘witch-hopple.’ 
Itis probably on account of the pecul- 
iarity of the branches taking root that 
some one called the plant ‘ hopple-bush’ 
from hobble meaning to go but a short 
distance at a time. 

“‘Some one else, seeing it travel in its 
singular fashion, probably thought it 


proper to call it the ‘American wayfar- 


ing tree.’ Itis as near a walking bush 
as Camptosorus rhizophillus is a * wall- 
ing fern.’ 

“Tt is known in some places by still 
another common name, ‘wild gulder rose’ 
from the beautiful white flowers that is 
bears in spring. Itis quite a common 
shrub in woods and thickets here in 
northwestern Ohio.” ; 

Another subscriber adds; ‘‘It appar- 
ently hobbles along, bending down, and 
as witches were portrayed as bent and 
hobbling old women, some called it 
‘witch hobble.’” 

Mr. 8. C. Stuntz, Monroe, Wis., says; 
“Webster gives one definition of ‘* hob- 
ble’ to move irregularly, and as the 
plant grows with long irregular branch- 
es, the plant has hobbling branches and 
is therefore ‘hobble bush.’” 

In autumn, when our flora is domi- 
nated by the great family of composites, 
with asters, goldenrods and sunflowers 
everywhere, it is a pleasure to find an 
occasicnal member of some other order 
in bloom. It would seem asif the single 
flowers had lost courage in the face of 
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such odds, but the gentians and a. few 
others remain with us to the last. There 
are three species of Gerardia that bloom 
in late summer and continue into au- 
tumn. The showy blossoms of the false 
foxgloves (G. flava and quercifolia) 
may be found in our upland woods till 
the middle of September. The plants 
are much alike and are often taken for 
the same, the main difference being that 
the downy false foxglove (G. flava) is 
pubescent and less branching than the 
other. Their yellow, bell-shaped blos- 
soms are often two inches long. The 
purple Gerardia (G. tenwifolia) blos- 
soms in the latter part of August, and 
is still in bloom at the end of October. 
It is a low plant with purple blossoms— 
a foxglove in minature—growing on 
stony hillsides. The leaves are little 
more than one twelfth of an inch wide, 
and the whole plant is so tough that it 
will come up by the roots rather than 
break off. It is inclined to be rather 
rare in some localities. We have three 
species of gentians, the most common 


being G. quinqueflora which grows in 


rocky ground. In wet places may be 


found the closed gentian with large 
deep. purple, sometimes white, flowers 


the use of a better grade of paper. 


that never open. The fringed gentian 
is rarest of all and but seldom found. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Taxidernust is much improved by 
The 


| magazine contains much to interest all 


lovers of natural history. 

Mr. Chas F. Carr, Madison, Wis., 
wishes us to announce that his supply 
of cataloguest is exhausted. New ones 
will be ready for mailing by the last of 
September. 

In July, at the completion of its first 
volume, the Wisconsin Naturalist sus- 
pended publication. Anincrease of other 
duties caused the publisher to take this 
step, but we are informed that the mag- 
azine may be started again in the course 
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of ayear. The Naturalist was a very 
interesting journal and we regret that 
it was discontinued. 

By far the best directory for Natural- 
ists that we have seen for a long time is 
the Standard Directory, compiled by 
Will A. Crooks and published by the 
Bulletin Publishing Company, Gillman, 
Ill. The volume’s forty pages contains 
the names and addresses of all the lead- 
ing ornithologists, oologists and taxi- 
dermists of North America. Thenames 
ineach state are arranged alphabetically, 
making reference easy. It is neatly 
printed and will prove a handy volume 
for the collector. 


THE NARCISSUS PORTICUS. 


ADELINE S. KEITH, BRIDGEWATER, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


How many people blunder in naming 
this flower, and all through ignorance. 
Mothers have been known to tell their 
children that the single ones were Jon- 
quils and the double ones were Daffo- 
dils. Few children would know it if 
called ‘‘Poet’s Narcissus,” and grown 
people ‘are just as ignorant. Nearly 
eveyone must have seen this flower in 
someold garden. It has a pretty, white . 
blossom and is usually single, yet some- 
times it is double, and in gardens that 
have long been waste, a half double 
variety is found. Some people will not 
believe that these three are only varieties 
of the same flower. They say the three 
are altogether different, and when you 
bring blossoms and show them traces of 
the crimson-edged cup in all three they 
are not convinced. 

Now why should they call this flower a 
Jonquil? The Jonquil belongs to the 
same family, it is true, but there is 
very little resemblence between them. 
The Jonquil is yellow, nothing but 
yellow ; it is much smaller than the 
other every way; not quite so hardy, 
either, I think. And then there never 
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is but one white flower on a scape, un- 
less it is a freak of nature, while the 
Jonquils have two or more. 

However, “Jonquil” is not so common 
a mistake as Daffodil,” or as I once 
heard an old lady call them, “‘ Daffy-dil- 
dillies.” 

Of course there are many other kinds 
of Narcissus, but these are the most 
common, and for some reason their 
names are very much confused. If any 
one is ever tempted to call the white 
flower a daffodil, he should repeat the 


lines: 
““T saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils,” 
and then he will not make such a blun- 


der. 


THE HOODED WARBLER. 


BY J. W. P. SMITHWICK, SANS SOUCI, N. C. 


THE hooded warbler—our commonest 
breeding warbler—is tolerably abun- 
dant in every piece of woods in the 
spring and summer. Their nests are 
very easy to find, if you will go in the 
woods early in the morning and listen 
to the female leave or come to her nest. 
At this time she utters a few loud chips 
“chip, chip, chip” several times; now 
wait until she ceases and not forgetting 
the directions in which you last heard 
her, you may start to search for the 
nest. Keep going, all the time looking 
into the little bushes forit. If you have 
gone right, and have not been deceived 
in the bird, you will be very apt to find 
it. During the three years that this 
warbler has come under my notice, I 
have collected about fifteen sets, all of 
which, were very near alike, both as to 
situation and material of which they 
were composed. I have found nests 


four or flve hundred yards away from 
any water, and have also found them 
placed over water in bunches of reeds. 
Below is a partial list of the nests I 
have found. 
No. 1, was placed in a little myrtle 


bush two and one half feet from the 
ground, about fifty yards from a small 
ravine. It yielded four fresh eggs, four 
days after finding it. 

No. 2, was found late in the season, 
with iucubation so far advanced that 
they could not b> blown. This nest 
was placed in a bush, growing on a 
small tussock ina swamp. I found the 
nest one evening, near dark, by listen- 
ing to the female go to it. This nest 
contained four eggs slightly incubated 
on finding. The nest was cup-shaped 
and made of dry leaves and shreds of 
bark lined with fine grass and hair. 

No. 3. Thisnest was in a very ex- 
posed position. It was within twenty- 
five yards of a much traveled path, 
and in a very open place. It was 
placed in a myrtle bush three and a half 
feet up. and was not near so bulky as 
the first two mentioned. I found this 
by listening to the female go to it about 
ten o’clock in the morning. It con- 
tained three fresh eggs. 

No. 4, was found early in the morning 
by listening to the female. It was 
placed in a clump of reeds three and a 
half feet up. The reeds were growing 
in a swamp, and w2reentirely surround- 
ed by shallow water. This nest con- 
tained four eggs, with incubation about 
half advanced, and were prepared with- 
out much trouble. 

In this locality the hooded warbler 
commences nesting by the first of May, 
and from then until the fifteenth is the 
prime time to search for nests. The 
nests always have a striking resem- 
blance, but there is some variation in 
the marking of the eggs. Some nests 
that I found were lined with very fine 
grass, while some few were lined almost 
entirely with a kind of black hair. 


He who knows what sweets and vir- 
tues are in the ground, the waters, the 
plants, the heavens, and how to come 
at these en-chantments is the rich and 
royal man.—Hmerson. 
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THE BELTED KINGFISHER. 
(Ceryle alcyon.) 


BY EDWARD FULLER, NORWICH, CONN. 


THE kingfisher inhabits many parts of 
America, and from its habit of migrat- 


| ing towards the north or south accord- 


ing to the season of the year, it is very 


_ well known throughout the larger por- 


tion of America, from Mexicoto Hudson’s 
Bay. Itseems to have a special ten- 
dency toward rapid streams where the 
banks are high, steep and clayey. Here 
it can burrow its way into the earth 


| unmolested. Using both beak and claws 


bird returns for another. 


in its work, it digs a tunnel from two to 
six feet in length, and at the end of this 
it makes its nest. This is very simple 
in construction, being merely composed 
of a few small sticks and feathers laid 
loosely across each other with perhaps 
a slight depression in the centre. 

The birds seem to be strongly attached 
to their homes, and the same pair will 
breed year after year in the same bur- 


| row. Sometimes there will be a small 


colony of kingfishers occupying the 
same bank, and it is curious to note 
that the young birds do not stay in the 
same colony with the older ones, but 
have a seperate bank for themselves. 
The sight of Ceryle alcyon is remark- 
ably keen and active, and when passing 
in swift flight over the country it may 
be seen to suddenly stop in its wild ca- 
reer and hovering for a moment over 
some small brook or river, shoot down 
inio the water, driving the spray in all 


directions, and in a moment emerge with 


a small fish in its beak. . The prey is 
then carried to a convenient resting 
place and after being pounded against 
a log or stone, is swallowed and the 
The king- 


fisher can even discern its finny prey in 
the boiling water at the foot of some 
_ water-fall or in the muddy waters of 
some dark swollen stream. 
The eggs of the belted kingfisher are 
from five to seven in number and look 


very much like those of the flicker. 
They are placed at the end of its bur- 
row, which is slightly enlarged at its 
termination. 

The head of the kingfisher is furnish- 
ed with a crest of long pointed feathers, 
which can be raised or depressed at will. 
The whole upper surface of the body is 
light blue, marked by the black shafts 
of the feathers. The wings are brown- 
ish-black, barred wfth white upon the 
primaries, and diversified with a beau- 
tiful blue upon the outer web of the 
secondaries. Thesides are mottled with 
blue, a bar of the same bright hue cros- 
ses the breast, and a broad white band 
encircles the neck, thoatand chin. The 
tailis dark brown barred with white, 
with the exception of the two central 
feathers which are blue. The length of 
the bird is about one foot. None can 
better describe the voice of the king- 
fisher than Wilson, who says; ‘‘ the 
voice of the kingfisher is loud, dissonant 
and startling, and sounds like the -con- 
tinued twirling of a watchman’s rattle.” 


THE ENGLISH ROBIN AND OURS. 


BY JULIA M. HOOPER. 


THE English robin is of about the 
same size aS a Song sparrow, and car- 
ries its head, not high, but backward; 
sometimes making almost a crescent of 
its back, the head and tail forming the 
horns. The red on its breast is brighest 
near the throat, and does not extend as 
far downward as that of our robins; 
neither is the color as bright, tho’ I no- 
tice a difference in different birds. 
Their running is the same as with ours— 
asuccesion of the quickest of hops— 
then a stop. The note is low and soft, 
but perhaps as the spring advances it 
may vary. Ihavenever heard anything 
that can be called a song—the sound is 
rather subdued, as tho’ he knew that he 
lived in a monarchy, and could not 
speak out like our free, joyous-toned 
Republicans. 
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HOW TO STUDY AND PRESERVE 
MUSHROOMS. 


BY C. L. SHEAR. 


The order Hymenomycetes includes 
most of what are popularly called mush- 
rooms and toad-stools. I find these are 
very interesting plants, though they re- 
quire considerable study for their de- 
termination, and care in their preser- 
vation. 

A general knowledge of their struct- 

ure, development and relation to other 
plants may be obtained from any com- 
prehensive text-book in Botany. For 
this study Bessey’s ‘“‘Advanced Course” 
is excellent, but for their classification 
and special study, some systematic 
work is needed and this is still a de- 
sideratum in American botanical litera- 
ture. 
. There are, however, several good 
works on the subject which contain de- 
scriptions of a great many of our spe- 
cies. One of the best and cheapest of these 
is “British Fungis” (Hymenomycetes,) 
by Rev. John Stevenson, 8 vo., 2 vol., 
published by Blackwood & Sons, Edin- 
burgh and London, 1886. It costs about 
six dollars. A valuable aid in deter- 
mining the genera is ‘‘Generic Synopsis 
ofthe Basiaiomycetes and Myxomycetes” 
by Underwood and Cook, which can be 
obtained of O. F. Cook, Syracuse, N. Bye 
for twenty-five cents. 

In collecting it is best to get, if pos- 
sible specimens representing three stages 
of their growth. ist, when the pileus 
or cap is just commencing to spread or 
break loose from the stipe, to which it 
is usually held by a thin membrane 
called the veil; and, when the pileus is 
partly expanded; and 3rd, when the 
pileus is fully spread and maturing. If 
specimens cannot be procured in “hese 
three stages of growth get the third if 
possible, as this is the most essential in 


determining the species. 

As one of the principal characters in — 
determining the genus is the color of 
the spores, it is necessary to make pro- 
vision for this by collecting more ma- — 
ture specimens than you wish to pre- — 
serve. To collect the spores, take a 
mature specimen, cut the tops off close 
to the pileus and place the latter on a 
white card or paper, immediately after — 
collecting. If the spores are colored — 
th »y will, of course, show very nicely 
on the white background. If they are 
white, it will require close examination 
to see them, and the pileus should be ~ 
transferred to a dark colored glazed 
paper. 

The process of transferring the spores — 
will take from one or two hours to a 
half or even an entire day, according to 
the species. 

The spores should be preserved. A 
good method is given in the Journal of 
Mycology, vol. 5, page 163. It is sub- 
stantially as follows: Dissolve one part 
Canada balsam in four parts turpentine, 
warming gently over a water bath or 
free flame. Spread this solution thinly 
on the back of the paper on which the 
spores are scattered, with a soft brush, — 
not so thickly as to overflow the spores. 
In two to four days the preparation will 
be dry enough to be safely kept between 
papers and in four to six weeks quite 
dry. 

Inexperienced collectors sometimes 
judge of the color of the spores from the 
color of the lamellz or gills, but this is 
very uncertain, as the lamelle of the 
same species are often of different colors 
at different stages of their growth. 
Specimens should be studied as soon ~ 
after collecting as possible and be ac- 
companied by notes regarding their 
habitat, drawings, ete. 


At midnight - I see into the universal 
day.—THOREAU. 
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NOTES ON THE VIRGINIA RAIL. 


BY B. 8. BOWDISH, PHELPS, N. Y. 


On the 2nd of June of the present year, 
Ihad the pleasure of going into camp, 
with others, in the marshes near Cayuga 
for the purpose of ornithological col- 
lecting and observation. Among the 
birds that appeared conspicuous from 
the first was the Virginia rail. It was 
there more common than I have ever 
found it elsewhere. 

Our first acquaintance with the fact 
of its presence was a male bird shot 
while feeding on the river bank, soon 
-after our arrival. The next day while 
strolling with my gun near the same 
spot, another bird suddenly started from 
under my feet. Iwas about to shoot 
her when I discovered that she was ac- 
companied by a young bird. Turning 
my attention to this new arrival, I soon 
captured it, and a most comical little 
specimen it was. About half the size of 
a newly hatched chicken, of which it 
appeared the minature, it was covered 
with a velvety black down, the feet and 
legs being also black. The glistening 
black eyes shone from their dusky sur- 
roundings like two little black stars. 
The beak, unlike that of the parent bird, 
| was not long but much like that of a 
chicken. 

We camped on a narrow neck of land 
lying between the marsh on one side 
'and the escape from Cayuga canal— 
which we termed the ‘‘river”— on the 
other. On the opposite side of this es- 


cape the marsh stretched away for miles 
along the lake, unbroken save by the 


| 
if 


railroad afew rods from the ‘‘river.” 
On the other side the marsh extended 
to the lake about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant. We had taken up our abode in 
the very haunt of the marsh birds and 
being there at all hours, an opportunity 
for observing their habits was afforded 
us which we might not otherwise secur- 
ed. The narrow strip of marsh that 
lay beyond the escape, between it andthe 
railroad, seemed to be a favorite haunt 
of the rail, and it was here that all of 
the nests which we examined were sit- 


uated, although the birds were breeding 


commonly throughout the marsh. The 
banks of the escape formed a favorite 
feeding ground and to this the young 
were conducted by one of the parents 
as fast as hatched while the other par- 
ent continued to incubate. 

From our observations it would seem 
that the eggs hatched in the same order 
as laid, one each day. In the case of 
the brood, of which the above mention- 
ed young one was the first, they seemed 
to grow in numbers at this rate of in- 
crease. In the eggs taken the incuba- 
tion varied from fresh to ready to hatch. 

The parent birds frequently crossed 
the ‘‘river,” although it seemed a severe 
task on their feeble powers of flight, 
and they dropped on the bank exhaust- 
ed. In crossing, their feet often dragged 
in the water, and their flight was pain- 
fully labored. One day my companion 
called me from the tent to see one of 
the young which had fallen into the 
water and was seemin2ly struggling to 
keep on top. Taking the boat I soon 
had him safely landed near his mother, 
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and we congratulated ourselves on hay- 
ing saved him from drowning. But we 
were surprised thereafter to see the 
young repeatedly take to the water and 
Swim against avery perceptible current. 

Our side of the escape seemed to have 
special attractions for the birds as feed- 
ing ground. Bringing the young tothe 
water’s edge they would fly over, then 
giving their harsh call the young at 
once took to water and swam across. 
They usually came to feed at from nine 
to ten in the morning, returing to their 
side of the stream at about five in the 
afternoon. 

Notwithstanding their natural pro- 
ficiency in Swimming, some doubtlessly 
tired out and were carried down to the 
lake. One day when returning from 
the village we saw one of these little 
fellows who having become exhausted 
had given up all attempts to steer for 
the shore and was drifting helplessly 
down, already far below where the rest 
of the brood had landed, his feeble pad- 
dling only serving to hasten his speed 
down stream. Picking him up, I was 
placing him on terra firma when I 
caught sight of another small black 
body crouched in the short grass; this 
was followed by other similar discover- 
ies until nine of the little fellows were 
in my hat. 

We rowed over to the haunt of the 
rails and had the good fortune to collect 
a number of sets, ranging from 7 to 11 
eggs, also finding in the same piece of 


marsh, eggs of the American bittern,’ 


pied-billed grebe and long-billed marsh 
wren. 

The nests, which were in no instance 
built near together, were platforms of 
reeds and were built in clumps of reeds 
quite near to the ground which was at 
this point not very wet. The eggs differ 
from those of the sora in not being 
nearly so dark, nor, on the average, so 
thickly marked. A set of eleven eggs 
present an average measurement of 1.30 
x .97 of aninch. Their color is a light 


cream, thickly marked over the entire 
egg with dots and specks of light red-— 
dish-brown and lilac. In those we col- — 
lected the color varied from a decided 
cream to a quite perceptible bluish tinge. 
In none, however, was the buff shade — 
which characterize eggs of the sora. 

In plumage there appeared to be no 
perceptible difference between male and 
female. 

It is a curious fact that while these 
rails were abundant throughout the 
marsh, we did not see a single individual 
of the sora, or, in fact, of any other 
species. The rails were more or less 
nocturnal in their habits and often dur- 
ing the night their hoarse cries roused 
us. Many of their notes were much 
like the rapid “ quacking” of ducks; 
others, somewhat like the call of a hen, 
and many were like nothing else. 
when alarmed they gave voice to a peep- 
ing sound indistinguishable from the cry — 
of the young. The food appeared to be 
small insects, molusks, etc., gathered 
from the bank of the stream. 


THE WITCH HAZHL. 
(Hamamelis Virginiana.) 


BY T. M. E., EXTER, N. Y. 


THE witch hazel is a common and 
well known shrub throughout eastern 
North America. It is a characteristic 
inhabitant of damp woods and thickets, 
growing to the height of ten feet or 
more. From its peculiar time of blos- 


soming, and curious way of dispersing 


its seeds, it is an object of more than 
ordinary interest. The popular mind 
has always regarded it with some degree 
of superstition, and divining rods are 
made of its twigs. 

The witch hazel reverses the seasons, 
making autumn its spring. Early in — 
October, when the surrounding trees 
are preparing for their winter’s sleep 
and the air is full of falling leaves, it 
suddenly bursts into full bloom. The — 
careless observer, having noticed no 


Often — 
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preparations for blooming, is inclined to, 
think that nothing short of witch-craft 
enables the blossoms to develope so rap- 
idly; but the secret is that the petals 


‘have been on the plant since August, 


tightly folded in inconspicuous round 
buds. These, when the petals are spread, 
seem much to small ever to have held 


them. The yellow star like blossoms 


are clustered thickly around the branch- 
es, the narrow twisted petals looking 
like a kind of delicate golden fringe. 
As the flowers are sessile, they are 1u 0st 
conspicuous from the under side of the 
branches until the leaves have fallen; 
then they shine out and seem to give 
both light and color to the dreary No- 
vember woods. 

After blooming for two months or 
more, the shrub begins to form its fruit; 
but it does nothing hurriedly and re- 
quires the four seasons to bring its seeds 
to maturity. All winter the two tiny 
pistils stand in the open yellow calyx, 
and one wonders how they manage to 
endure the cold and remain fruitful. 
In spring the calyx slowly closes over 
them, though the seeds are not ripe till 
September. 

An examination of the fruit shows 
that the pistils have become two hard 
bony chambers, in each of which is a 
single oblong seed. This is black and 
shining, except at the top where it was 
attached to the cell when young. 
When the seeds are ripe the capsule 
opens with a snap, throwing the seeds 
to a distance of several feet. One may 
study this habit at leisure by taking a 
branch home with him. The seeds will 
continue to be thrown out till allare dis- 
persed. 

Often one is not aware that the witch- 
hazel has a perfume till his nostrils de- 
tect the odor of the flowers. On certain 
days the hazel thickets are redolent of 
it. It canhardly be called a perfume, 
for it is rather rank and heavy at close 
quarters; but breathed in passing 
through the woods it is not unpleasant. 


Our witch-hazel is not the same as the 
Knglish plant of that name, though its 
reputation seems to be as uncanny. It 
is an old belief that divining-rods made 
of this wood, were effective in discover- 
ing witches; but if we are to believe the 
books, the word ‘‘ witch” is not derived 
in that way, but is a mistaken spelling 
for wych which is fromthe Anglo-Saxon 
wic-en “to bend” and originally had 
reference to the pliant nature of the 
wood. In Scandinavian folks-lore, the 
witch-hazel is one of Thor’s trees. 

The use of twigs of witch hazel for 
divining-rods dates back to very early 
times. The things usually sought were 
metals, buried treasures and hidden 
springs of water, though instances are 
on record where thieves and even mur- 
derers were detected by means of the 
divining-rod. In ‘‘Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages,” S. Baring-Gould re- 
lates at length the case of a person who 
by means of this rod traced a murderer 
over a devious course of many miles, 
following for some distance on water 
and finally overtook him. 

The rod generally used was a Y-shap- 
ed twig. This is held upright before 
the operator by his placing a forefinger 
on each of the diverging arms. When 
passed over hidden springs the stem 
would dip down or begin revolving. 
Among other methods the rod was often 
held perpendicularly between the 
thumbs and forefingers, or horizontally 
on the back or palm of the open hand. 

It is certain that a forked twig of 
witch-hazel, in the hands of some per- 
sons, will revolve in a seemingly mys- 
terious manner, but just how much 
credence is to be placed in their ability 
to find subterranean springs is hard to 
determine. The writer has met many 


persons who stoutly maintained that 
veins of water could be found by this 
means, while the majority scoff at the 
dea. 
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In order to give our contributors a 
chance to get this magazine free for 
1892 we make this offer: to the writers 
of the ten best articles received before 
January 1, 1892, we will give one year’s 
subscription to this magazine. To those 
contributors who do not win one of those 
prizes we will send the magazine free 
till their articles are published. We do 
not desire descriptions of common birds 
etc., but anything unusual in their hab- 
its or life history will prove acceptable. 
The names of the prize-winners will 
appear in the January issue. 


The blue-birds have a curious habit of 
visiting their nesting sites before going 
south in fall. After the last brood of 
young leave the nest, the old birds are 
seen no more about it till late in Octo- 
ber, when they usually make at least 
one visit to their old home. 


The trees begin to drop their leaves in 
September but all do not fall till Novem- 


ber. The loss is first noticed in the tree- 
tops, the raiment of summer slowly slip- 
ping downward till every twig is bare. 
Sometimes a heavy frost will be follow-— 
ed by a still day, and though no wind 
blows, the leaves drop in showers, pil- 
ing in circular heaps about the tree. 


The night-hawk is a bird of the fields 
and woods, but there is at least one in 
Binghamton that has taken to city life. 
For several years he has been noticed, 
regularly, in the vicinity of Chenango 
and Henry streets. His favorite perch 
is the top of some chimney, where he 
spends the greater part of the day in 
sleep. On rainy or cloudy days he is 
most active, but even then he finds time 
for frequent naps on his chimney. 
Since night-hawks are common over the 
city at dawn and twilight, it is probable 
that others have adopted this mode of 
life. The tops of many business blocks 
would afford safe and undisturbed nest- 
ing sites. y 


That period in autumn called Indian 
Summer, often beguiles many of our 
spring flowers into blossoming. First to 
yield to this seductive mildness are the 
violets, wild roses, low cinquefoils and 
dandelions; of these one may find blos- 
soms every autumn. Often Rudebeckia 
hirta puts forth a second crop of blos- 
soms and in cultivated grounds the clo- 
ver, buttercups and daisy linger till No- 
vember. Of the shrnbs the red rasp- — 
berry most frequently bloom at this 
season ; sometimes producing quite a 
crop of fruit. The blooming of plants 
out of season is regarded by many per- 
sons as an evil omen, and in some sec- 
tions it is firmly believed that the blos- 
soming of fruit trees in the fall is a sign 
of a death in the owners family. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


We regret to announce that the Anti- 
quaripn of Albany, Oregon, has discon- 
tinued publication. 


have also been re-written. 
_will be issued in two well-illustrated 
- volumes 
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The Spy Glass is a new monthly mag- 
azine of twenty pages, published by 
Greene and Balliet, Arkansas City, Kan. 


It is devoted to all the sciences and has 


our best wishes for its success. 

Our Dumb Animals, published at 19 
Milk St., Boston, Mass., deserves to be 
read by every boy and girl in America. 
A wide perusal of its pages would do 
much to lessen the suffering of “‘those 
that cannot speak for themselves.” 

We have received from the publishers 


of the Aluminum Age several of the 


aluminum souvenirs, given away with 
subscriptions to that paper. The souve- 
nirs are octagonal pieces of pure alum- 
inum on which is the Lord’s Prayer in 
the smallest space ever coined. The 
paper is a sixteen-page monthly devot- 
ed to the interests of metal workers and 
should be read by all interested in the 
new metal aluminum. It is published 
by the Aluminum Age Publishing Co., 


- Newport, Ky. 


The result of Mr. Walter Raine’s col- 
lecting trip to the north-west, is a vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘ Bird-Nesting in North- 
west Canada” which will be issued in 
October. It will describe the nests and 
eggs of many of our rare northern birds. 

All ornithologists will be pleased to 
know that we are soon to have a new 
edition of Nuttall’s famous ornithology. 
The work has been carefully revised by 
Mr. Montague Chamberlain, who has 
retained everything of value in the 
original work and added much new 
matter. The descriptions of plumage 
The work 


“Land Birds” and ‘‘Game 
and Water Birds” and will be out of press 
in November. 


GENTIANS. 


BY MRS. S. E. ROESSLER, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


THE writer was much interested in the 


editorial on autumn flora, in the Sep- 
tember number of this magazine. Three 


of the-species of gentian there alluded to 
flourish in the swamps and by the © 
country waysides of my native state. 
The two species, the blossoms of which 
have closed corollas, fringe the pastures 
and water ways, while the fringed var- 
iety nestles by rail fences or hides 
amid the hedge shrubs. 

The writer once found a white fringed 
gentian, but wh>ther it was a variety, 
or only a bleached specimen, being 
shadowed by higher plants, remains an 
enigma. The blue blossoms are among 
our latest wildings. Once after the 
frosts had biighted the fields I found a 
cluster of these flowers bright and smil- 
ing, almost lost in the angle of a pas- 
ture fence. This plant may be almost 
christened an aquatic, being found with 
brook mints and cardinal flowers. 

One often meets tourists from the 
Green and White Mountains, with bas- 
kets full of gentians, as sweet remind- 
ers of their outings. By this one can 
judge these flowers are plentiful all 
through New England. 

Ihave often placed a vase of these 
buds by a closed window, and there the 
flowers opened in the sun light, and re- 
mained for several days in full beauty. 
This is a drowsy blossom, the fringed 
eyelids only unclose to greet full light. 
By placing a vase, filled with these 
closed flowers, under the gas fixture, of 
an evening, it is very interesting to 
watch them unclose and make believe 
itis day. The gentians tourists tell of, 
that flourish amid the Alps, are quite 
different from those that we gather in 
our lowlands. 

It sometimes seems as if our New 
England flora is growing less, year by 
year. Many interested in botanical 


studies, carry away root and branch, 
scarcely leaving enough for seedlings. 
In my school days. fields and meadows 
were ever gay with a continual change 
of blooms, now many species are extinct. 
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THE HOME INSTINCT OF BIRDS. 


BY HARRY E. MILLER, CROTON FALLS, N. Y 

WE may be quite sure that the birds 
we found nesting in the meadows, the 
ones that sang in the fields, and others 
who greeted us in our rambles the past 
year, will again next spring homeward 
fly. Have you ever noticed the pewees 
the first time they came around the barn 
in early spring? How familiar they 
seem, acting just as if migration was a 
thing of the unknown. 

Then there are the wrens, very ener- 
getic folks in feathers, searching about 
the nooks during the first few days after 
their arrival, and coming out of some 
cavity with a volley of notes, which in- 
terpreted might be “I hire these apart- 
ments.” And the robins are criticising 
the nest in the old maple tree which 
last year they occupied, and not only 
the robins, but many other birds are 
thinking whether to patch up the old 
nest or to construct a new one. 

This is another point in proof that 
birds return to the place of their birth, 
because it is not likely that they would 
take up with an old nest used by some 
other birds last season. The same pair 
of hawks will return to the same nest 
year after year. But how can we be 
more certain that the last year’s birds 
willcome back? Itis found by measure- 
ing birds of different latitudes that they 
vary somewhat, and not only does lati- 


tude effect the size, but the habits are 
more or less changed in different parts 
of the country. 

We know birds are very affectionate 
and thus they must have a strong attach- 
ment for home. A captive robin has 
been set free and gone with the rest of 
his friends to the south ; but in the first 
part of spring has flown back to the cage 
where he was reared, and upon the door 
being opened, hopped in as if he had 
never been free. Some birds come in 


the day and some in the night and it 
pleases me to think that they are guided 
through storms and difficulties to the 
land where first they saw the light of day. 


THE KINGLETS. 


BY WILLARD N. CLUTE, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


IN AUTUMN we commonly attach more 
importance to the migrants from the 
north than to our resident birds. The 
pleasure we derive from watching for 
their arrival, each autumn, is second 
only to that with which we hail their 


apperance from the south in the early 


days of spring. These wanderers are 
more interesting than the stay-at-home 
birds: their history has more of adven- 
ture init. Though all migrants interest 
us, there are a few whose deportment 
while in our latitude, has won for them 
a deeper regard; and in this class, none 
deserve a more prominent place than 
the kinglets. 

The golden-crowned kinglet. and he 
of the ruby-crown, arealways abundan- 
with us during migrations. In appear- 
ance they are much alike, being active 
little bodies with habits similar to the 
chichadee’s. The upper parts of both 
are olivaceous, except two light bars 
on the wings, and the underparts are 
eray. The mark that serves to distin- 
gush them, and also to give them their 
names, isthe crown of gold orruby that 
each wears partly concealed by the 
feathers of the head. This crown is 
the birds’ family escutcheon and they 
are able to display it at pleasure. 

The kinglets are nearly allied to the 
woodpeckers, nuthatches and chick- 
adees, and obtain their food in much the 
same manner. They lack the strength 
of the woodpeckers and cannot pene- 
trate to the retreat of the grubs under 
the bark, but with their sharp eyes and 
tiny bills they seek and destroy the 
many small insects overlooked by the 
larger birds. They are very thorough 
in their work, never leaving a twig till 


the last insect on it is caught, and are 


much given to frequenting the smaller 
branches and inspecting the undersides 
of leaves. 
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Excepting the humming-bird, the 
kinglets are our smallest birds.  Al- 
though so small they are hardy enough 
to endure a considerable amounts of cold. 


On certain mornings in early April, 


when the rambler finds it comfort- 
able to keep his hands in his pockets, 
I have often seen the golden-crown at 
work undaunted by the cold. Indeed, 


_the birds seem to require a certain a- 


mount of cold, for they leave us as soon 
as the weather becomes warmer. April 
is the kinglets month; when the war- 
blers begin to overtake them, in May, 
they move north-ward for the season. 

When summer begins to wane, it is 
time to look for theirreturn. The birds 
are quite gregarious and appear in 
flocks; you go out some morning, late 
in summer, and findthe woods full of 
flitting forms. It seems as if the gloomy 
pines had suddenly blossomed, with a 
tiny bird swinging on every spray. The 
coniferous woods are the birds favorite 
haunts though they visit other forest 
trees as well. 

The call of the kinglet is often the 
first intimation that the bird is near 
and then one often has to watch the top 
of some tall pine for many minutes for 
a sight of the elfin crew. The callis a 
peculiar sibilant whistle, somewhat re- 
sembling the call of the chickadee, fine 
and bead-like, though more prolonged— 
a string of beads and each one audible, 
though your ear must be quick to catch 
them all, perhaps. 

Late in autumn the birds become bold- 
er and make excursions to the orchards 
and the trees along our city streets. 
One day in October, I came upon a flock 
of kinglets, in company with several 
chickadees, feeding in a clump of tall 
goldenrods near a wood. They seemed 
as much at home swinging on the weeds 
as if in the treetops. ; 

In April the ruby-crown has a charm- 
ing song which mere words cannot des- 
cribe. It must be heard in the early 
morning—with the dew onit, as it were 


—to be fully appreciated. It is a clear 
whistle, much louder than one would 
expect from the size of the bird, and 
wanders up and down the scale seem- 
ingly without definite bounds; yet itisa 
regular song and would be easy to rep- 
resent on the staff, if one could catch 
and fix the short notes in the middle of 
it. The bird apparently cares little for 
its song, being usually hard at work 
while delivering it, often flitting about 
from limb to limb or bobbing in or out 
of some brush heap. 

The older ornithologists classed the 
kinglets with the wrens, and even in 
our own day the golden-crown is some- 
times called the golden-crested wren. 
There is much that is wren-like in their 
habits. An attentive observer may 
occasionally hear them give a querulous 
call that seems to connect them with 
this family. ‘“‘ Rat tat,” they say, for 
all the world like the house wren. 


PROTOCOCCUS VIRIDIS. 


C. H. EHRENFELD, MEMBER OF THE GRAY 
MEMORIAL BOTANICAL CHAPTER. 

In working in several chemical lab- 
oratories I have noticed that the re agent 
bottles containing solutions of magnes- 
ium sulphate after standing some time 
almost invariably have a green deposit 
collected on the bottom. Inquiry led to 
the fact that this had been noticed by 
others, but none knew whatit was. A 
short time ago I made a microscopic 
examination and found that the green 
substance was vegetable matter, uni- 
cellar in structure and very much re- 
sembled Protococcus viridis, though I 
am not prepared to say positively that 
it ds that plant. 

The most interesting question that 
arose in my mind was, why should this 
growth occur in only one re agent and all 
the other chemicals be free from it? I 
have heard no satisfactory answer to 
this question. 
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’ THE STUDY OF MOSSKS. 


BY F. W. CHATTERTON. 

Tus branch of botany can profitably 
studied during the winter. Atodd times 
during one winter I determined about 
sixty species. In some genera (as 
Hypnum) hours are required on one 
species, the points of difference between 
allied forms being so close, and the con- 
fusion in nomenclature so great. Not- 
withstanding, | am more and more fas- 
cinated with these delicate and beatiful 
things that seem te be especially beau- 
tiful after a wet season. 

My aids— besides Lesquereux and 
James’ Manual—are Sullivant’s magni- 
ficent work, the ‘‘Icones Muscorum” 
and ‘‘Supplement,” the plates of which 
area great help and superb specimens of 
' the engraver’s work. lalso have Hook- 
er & Taylor’s ‘“Muscologia Britannica,” 
an old but interesting book, also a 
number of monographs. 

The literature of the subject is scarce 
and expensive and this is the only draw- 
back to the study, but one can do much 
without such help as I have mentioned, 
if one will lay in a good stock of energy 
and patience, both indi eneaile quali- 
ties for a botanist. 

[Since the above was written Prof. 
Charles R. Barnes, Madison, Wis., has 
published an excellent key to the genera 
and species of mosses, which may be 
procured of the author for fifty cents a 
copy. Mrs. Britton, of Columbia Col- 
lege, is now writing a manual of the 
mosses of the North-eastern United 
States, which will be illustrated, and I 
hope within the reach of the pocket 
books of our members. There will be 


no doubt of its usefulness and accuracy, 
as Mrs. Britton has been a careful stu- 
dent of the mosses for some time. 

This Manual may be published during 


the coming winter and will, I trust 
greatly increase the interest of the 
younger botanists in moss2s.—G. H. H.] 


FLORA OF DUPAGE CO., ILL. 


BY W. S. MOFFAT. 

DUPAGE COUNTY is in the north-east- 
ern part of the state, directly west of 
Chicago, its eastern boundry being only 
fifteen miles from the west shore of — 
Lake Michigan. : 

Its area is about 380 square miles. It 
is watered chiefly by two small streams, 
the east and west branches of the Du- 
Page river. The Desplanes river also 
flows along the county line for a dis- ~ 
tance of about seven miles. The banks 
of these streams are fringed with timb2r, 


chiefly black, red, white and bur oak, 


hickory and butternut, white and black — 
ash, soft maple, white and red elm, 
occasionally cottonwood and willows in 
the low ground, with an abundant © 
growth of hazel throughout. 

With the exception of the timber belts 
along the streams and an occasional — 
inland grove or timber island, the sur- 
face of the country is a level or gently 
undulating prairie, the depressions be- 
tween the undulations being low, some- — 
times marshy, and supporting a luxur- 
iant growth of sedges and grasses. The 
soil is black or brown humus, one to 
four feet in depth, underlaid with blue, 
or, in the timber, yellowish clay of the 
drift. j 

Beneath the drift, at a depth of 20 to 
100 feet are the limestones of the Niagara 
group. This formation is exposed in a 
few places in the beds of streams. ; 

I have not been able to discover that. 
the flora is modified by the surface ex- 
posure of the rock. 

( TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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SOME WINTER BIRDS 


| of the east fork of the Humptulips river, 


Chehalis County, Washington. 


BY ROBERT H. LAWRENCE. 


THE past winter I carefully noted the 
birds of the immediate vicinity; but, tho’ 
not expecting to see many kinds, I was 
hardly prepared for the small number 
seen. The list, however, may prove in- 
teresting a long time hence, when these 
giant firs and spruces are gone and 
méadows, pastures and orchards are 
where they stood. 

Being but an amateur, and depending, 
until recently. on natural eyesight and 


| persistance alone, I was not able to 
| positively identify some of the birds 


seen as to varieties. 

Tam living on the upper part of the 
canon of the east fork of the Humptu- 
lips river, Chehalis county. Inastraight 
line south, Gray’s Harbor would be 
touched at Aberdeen, twenty milesaway. 
By the windings of the riverit is nearly 
thirty 1.iles to the Harbor, and some 


| eight miles to the forks of the river. 


The canon walls are here about sixty 


feet high, which gives but little valley ; 


- each side,—especially on the west. 


the hills come down pretty steep on 
Our 


altitude cannot be less than a thousand 


; feet above tide-level. 


The high ridges 


- might be called the southern foot-hills of 


_ branches, 


& 


‘more winter wrens. 


_ the Olympics. 


Wherever there is a network of fallen 
or bushes and dead trash, 
there you will be able to find one or 
This little wren is 


with us all the year round and gives a 
sweet companionship, with his nervons 
ever-busy manner, and high, vigorous 
trillings. His song is heard in the 
midst of the heaviest downpours of this 
exceedingly wet region. If you fell a 
tree he is on hand to search for the 
insect life thrown up by its fall. He 
seems to prefer the darker places in the 
woods, where the heavy moss mantles of 
the hemlocks make a twilight of the 
brightest day. 

American cross-bills are a plentiful 
bird too, but more often heard than seen, 
here, for they frequent the tops of the 
big firs, living most of the time two or 
three hundred feet above the ground. 
They occasionally light about my cabin, 
and show no wariness. They will come 
quite close to a person if he keeps still, 
but on the least move they are off. 

Chickadees are about in good num- 
bers. They generally come in small, 
straggling, chirping flocks to explore a 
few patches of salmon-berry bushes 
about the house. I have often seen 


them too, on tbe high ridges in the 


smaller hemlock trees. The chestnut- 
banked is the only kind | have noted. 
They are the cheeriest companions we 
have. 

Ravens always turn up where a neigh- 
bor has killed an elk or some large 
animal. They have some surprising 
cries, as well as croaks. More than 
once | have thought a pack of hounds 
were where a flock of these birds were 
reveling. They are rarely seen near 


the crows which séem to be sort of do- 
mesticated on the lower river. 
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Below is a list of the other birds noted. 

1. Western Winter Wren, very com- 
mon. 

2. American Dipper, fairly Coke gn OD. 
3 “ Raven, = 

4. Common Crossbill, common. 

5. Chestnut-backed Chickadee, com- 
mon. 

6. Gull. (glaucus-winged?), common 
when salmon run. 

7. Gull, (Western herring? ), common 
when salmon run. 

.8. Harris’ Woodpecker, fairly com- 
mon. 


%. Western Brown Creeper, not com- 
mon. 

10. Hawk, probably Pigeon Hawk. 
11. Western Golden-crowned Kinglet, 


fairly common. 

12. Pygmy Owl, one seen Jan. 22. 

13. Scoty Grouse, heard occasionally 
‘“booming.” 

I4. Varied Thrush, one seen Feb. 
common in winter. 


7, not 


15. Steller’s Jay, met occasionally. 
16. Oregon Jay, one seen March 23. 
17. Kingfisher. 

18. Western Robin,not common. 
19. Oregon Junco, not common. 


20. Oregon Ruffed Grouse. 


ai. a Hagle, seen twice, Jan. 10, 
Feb. 
22. oan Owl, seen in the day time 


near the carcass of a striped skunk. 


GOD IN NATURE. 


BY FRED R. STEARNS, SAC CITY, IOWA. 


NatTuRE is God’s own handiwork. I 
sat down on agrassy slope one day 
in the spring and gazed around me at 
the mysteries of creation. It is wonder- 
ful how many there are ina small space. 
The lover of Nature can find a field 
filed to abundance with interesting 
things in the spring-time. The woods 
and the meadows overflow with them. 

A short distance away a large black 
ant, notwithstanding it was Sunday, 


was making a bee-line past me to his 


home with food for his family.. A hon- 


ey-bee flew lazily past, humming a mer- 
ry tune. Another of a smaller species, 
was feeding upon a smart weed, and | 
wondered what it could find in that to 
relish. A tiny yellow flower, so small 
it could scarcely have been noticed ex- 
cept by close search, grew by my side, 
and I thought, of what use is this, and 
what is it for? My foot rolled over a 
stone and displayed to view some snails 
which otherwise might forever remained 
hidden. What is their object in life, 
thought I. A large speckled frog hop- 
ped along a few yards away. Some 
would think him horrid because they 
had never stopped to examine him ; 
I thought him handsome, and carefully 
picked him up to take home with me 
for a pet. A very small insect perched 
on my finger and regarded me with a 
knowing look, but I could not help 


thinking, of what use are you in this — 


ereat creation of mysteries. 

Reader, did you ever stop to examine 
an ant hill, such as the large black ants 
make and which is their village withits 
streets and houses, and thousands of 
busy inhabitants hurrying to and fro in 
confusion. The confusion, however, is 
only apparent, and a close examination 
will show that not only is the whole vil- 
lage ina state of regularity and method 


but that each individual inhabitant has _ 


an occupation of his own, and is attend- 
ing to it with vigor. 
close resemblance to a city of human 
inhabitants, only upon a smaller scale 
and I might add, an improved one. 

Many other things which it would 
puzzle the wisest philosopher to under- 
stand, were all around me. above, be- 
neath and on a level. My glance wan- 
dered off into space, and I wondered 
how far and where it extended. What 
was its end? Did you ever try to con- 
ceive, dear reader, of anything without 
alimit? For atime I grew quite bewil- 
dered in contemplating this last great 
mystery. 


It bears a very ~ 


| 
| 
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Here, methinks, is the true field for 
study. Whatis the Bible? A work of 
man. What is Nature? The work of 
| God. God’s own work of revelation, 
' that through it and in it we might see 
the truth. Here then, is where the 
work of our ministers falls short. Why 
do they not hold up to the people things 
_ which they can see with their own eyes 
and believe with their own understand- 
ing, instead of truths which they must 
see by faith that they have not, or by a 
great stretch of the imagination: things 
which will appeal to theirreason. Bring 
science to their aid; in short, preach 
from Nature. Men are suspicious of 
man’s work : let them see the Creator’s. 


_ “Go forth, under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings.” 
| 


‘In the beginning, the Spirit of God 
moved upon the waters.” The prophet 
| Moses might have added that His spirit 
| would continue to be seen in the waters 
| forevermore, Not only in the waters, 
_ but in the sky, and in the earth ; in fact, 
'inall Nature. There is some mysterious 
| force in Nature we cannot understand. 
| Some hidden power beyond our sense of 
| comprehending. He who observes can- 
| not fail to see, though he cannot under- 
stand. She indeed “‘speaks a various 
language” to him who holds communion 
with her. A half-hours association with 
Nature will do more to convince the 
| skeptical that there is an Omnipotent 
Being, than all the preaching and exhor- 
| tation that can be crowded into a week. 
Such has been my experience, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that if 
more time was devoted to the study of 
Nature, the world would be better and 
wiser for it. 
| <‘*We must scent out the truth, dig in 


‘the earth for it, and seize it.” Truly he 
who digs in the earth for the truth will 
‘find it in abundance. 
harvest may be reapcd from Nature 
upon and above the earth. The only 

requirement is careful observation and 


A no less rich 


close study. The world would be bet- 


(ea) 


3 


tered by such observation and such study 
Those who have devoted their life to 
this work have left a mark in the pro- 
gress of the world which will not be 
obliterated by time, but which will 
grow stronger and clearer as time rolls 
on, and their followers shall make new 
additions to it. A mark whose impor- 
tance cannot be placed too high. Would 
that we had more such marks in history. 


A FEW BOTANICAL NOTES. 


DR. WM. BRINGHURST, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Many curiosities are found in the bo- 
tanical world, as, for instance, the Test- 
udinaria elephintipes (elephant’s foot) ; 
it consists of a body, which looks like a 
large hemispherical mass of carved 
wood, from which arises a delicate vine 
with smilax-like leaves, and having 
acacia-like yellow blossoms. It comes 
from Africa, and lives to a great old 
age. The interior of the body is said to 
be used as food by the Hottentots. An- 
other curiosity, is the Bryophyllum, or 
sprouting leaf. It has a thick fleshy 
stem and from the edges of the leaves 
young plants will arise, if they are put 
upon damp moss, or earth. Itis a na- 
tive of India, and is said to bear spikes 
of elegant flowers. The Plumiera is a 
plant with fleshy stem and leaves; its 
habitat is Mexico. The one I saw had 
rainbow hued flowers, that are said to 
be extremely fragrant. They are used 
by the Mexicans for adornment on 
fiestas. Then there are the cacti; the 
spines of one kind answering for fishing 
hooks ; another has long white locks 
like those of an old man, and so gets its 
name, Pilocereus senilis. Some of these 
plants are gigantic, towering up into the 
air ; one is found in the Sierras and when 
the sunlight falls upon the glistening 
sheaths of the spines, it may be seen tor 
several miles. Thecandle cactus, Opwn- 
tia lurida, is a handsome plant but diffi- 
cult to procure. 

I will finish by mentioning the pretty 
Venus fiy-trap, Dionceea muscipula, one 
one of the carnivorous plants, that 
catches insects by means of its curious 
leaf ends, and absorbs their substance. 
All of the above and many more quaint 
members of the vegetable kingdom, may 
be seen inan establishment in this city. 
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There is still left more than a month 
in which our readers may compete for 
the ten prize subscriptions to this mag- 
azine, offered in our last issue. Plants 
have ceased blooming and many of the 
birds have gone south, leaving us all 
time to sum up the results of our sum- 
mer’s work. What has interested you, 
in the past season, will interest the 
readers of this magazine. Send us an 
article. To the writers of the ten best 
articles, a year’s subscription to the 
ORNITHOLOGIST AND Boranist will be 
given. 


On the 19th of October, the editor 
found a spray of arbutus in blossom. 
Although other spring flowers often 
bloom in autumn, it seems to be a rare 
thing for this plant to do so. 


Each year the scientific magazines 
print a vast amount of information that 
can be found nowhere else; and com- 
plete files of the various publications 


have come to be considered no mean 
addition to the library. We would sug- 
gest to those whose files of this mag- 
azine are incomplete, that they send for 
the lacking numbers at once, as our — 
stock will soon be exhausted. We can 
furnish all numbers, except those for — 
January and February, if ordered now. 


We commonly do not expect the first 
spring flowers till some time in March; | 
but if we search under the fallen leaves — 
in the woods, we may find many prom- 
ises of spring even now. Beneath pro- | 
tecting scales and bracts many buds lie 
waiting for the warmth of another 
spring. By transplanting these to a 
flower-pot in a sunny window of the 
house, we can soon coax them into 
bloom. Hepaticas are sure to respond 
to this treatment at once, and by dig- 
ging them up now one can have an 
abundance of flowers at Christmas. 


The seasons determine what pirds we ~ 
shall notice, unless we make a special 
effort in another direction. In summer 
when there is a bird in every tree, the 
woodpeckers, nuthatches and chick- 
adees pass almost unnoticed; but win- — 
ter makes everything equal, for then 
these birds are the most prominent in 
the woods. The decrease of their food- 
supply forces them to make wider for- ~ 
ages for food ; and at this season they 
approach nearer to our dwellings than 
at any other time If one wishes the — 
company of the birds all winter, he has — 
only to hang pieces of suet in the trees 
about the house. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Wilson Ornithological Chapter of 
the Agassiz Association, will hold a 
meeting at Oberlin, Ohio, some time im 
December. é 

In‘ A New Theory on the Origin of — 
Life,” George Davis, the author, advan- 
ces some ideas that will be of interest © 
to students of evolution. The book is © 
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published by Thomas A. Clark & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

We have received a copy of the Min- 
eralogists’ Record Book, originated by 
Fred R. Stearns. The book contains 
space for recording four hundred and 
fifty specimens and will be welcomed 
by all mineralogists who wish to make 
systematic collections. 

A cheap and convenient device for 
binding files of papers and magazines 
is found in the ‘‘klips” advertised in 
this issue. -With them one can turn his 
scattered magazines into a handy and 
valuable library, iu half an hour. We 
find them satisfactory in every respect, 
and reccomend the smallest size to our 
subseribers who wish to bind their files 
of this magazine. 


SLIME MOULDS. 


BY LETSON BALLIET, D&S MOINES, IOWA. 


WHEN winter comes most people think 
that the botanical student can have a 
rest. Well, I differ from most, then ; 
so get out your microscope and tools, 
and lets go to work. Let me say right 
here if you haven’t a compound micro- 
scope, get one. Get the best one you 
can afford ; and as Dr. Coues says about 
a gun ‘* go the full length of your purse ” 
and get as good a one as you can. 
tools, you will nes 
needles, arazor, or a sharp scalpel, and 
a pair of small scissors. 

After procuring a pencil and paper for 
notes and drawings, go to the flower-pots 


of the house-plants. Onthesideor bottom | 
called | 


you will find a green slime, 
moss by some people. Itis not a moss, 
however. Scrape some of it off upon 


' your glass slide, place a drop of water 


upon it and cover with a cover glass. | 


Place it under your microscope and you 


_ will see a number of small greenish cells. 
In these cells are a number of green 
bodies crowded together in the middle 


£ 


} or off to one side, occupying the larger 
3 - if 


For | 
a pair of mounted 


part of the cell. Around this is a clear 
viscid fluid. This fluid is called proto- 
plasm and the green bodies are called 
chloroplasts, the coloring matter of 
which is chlorophy. 

One cell containing these chloroplasts 
andthe protoplasm is called a Protococ- 
cus. Sometimes these protococci contain 
spores. In such cases the outer cell 
wall dissolves; the spores take in 
water and grow ; and in turn become a 
parent plant. If the water dries up, the 
spores may be blown long distances and 
when they alight in water, revive and 
form another colony. Protoplasm is 
the physical basis of allliving organisms; 
without it there is no life. When 
studying living things, you will always 
find protoplasm. It isa clear viscid fluid 
resembling the white of an egg. 


| THE COURAGE OF A WOODCOCK. 


BY G. BARNEY, HARTFORD, WIS. 


Au birds show remarkable courage 
in defense of their nest and young; 
even the most timid will not leave their 
nests under the most trying conditions. 

The following instance shows the re- 
markable courageousness of a wood- 
cock, Last May we went into a clump 
of tamaracks to cut rails for fencing, 
and my brother discovered a wookcock 
sitting on a nest within a few feet of 
of us. We had passed within three 
feet of her and threw down four or five 
heavy rails near the nest before we saw 
the old bird. Probably we would not 
have seen her then, were it not for her 
bright eyes, with which she followed 
every movement we made. She did not 
leave the uest until we purposely fright- 
ened her eff; then she flew along the 
ground, as if she had a broken wing. 

The eggs were four in number, of a 
light yellow, spotted and blotched with 
dark brown. The bird’s plumage was 
dark brown, very much like the tama- 
rack needles which surrounded her, 
and of which her nest was composed. 


(o's) 
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THE GREBKES. 


BY RALPH BALLARD, NILES, MICH. 


This genus commonly receives very 
little attention from naturalists although 
the habits of the birds comprising it are 
extremely interesting. Asa usual thing 
they are very shy and difficult to ap- 
proach. Sometimes, however, in the 
early morning, which is, with them, as 
with many other birds, their hour of 
recreation, they may be neared by a 
person ina boat. Occasionally one can 
get within a few rods of them without 
disturbing them. 

Nauman says, ‘‘ Probably no bird is 
better entitled to the name of water- 
fowl]! than the grebes,—at least we know 
of no others that do not, on some occa- 
sions make their appearance on dry land. 
Ttwouldseem that whatever they do must 
be done in the water ; they cannot even 
rise upon the wing without a prelimi- 
nary rush over the surface of the lake ; 
from dry land they cannot commence 
their flight.” 

The form of the grebe, eminently 
adapts it to a life in the water. 
feet are webbed, but not in the usual 
manner, each toe is surrounded by a 
broad fold of membrane, not scalloped, 
as in some birds, but smoothly rounded 
off in front where it is furnished with 
a broad, flattened, claw. The mem- 
branes are united at the first joint. The 
tarsi are so much compressed at the 
sides, that they appear almost like 
knives from the front. 

The legs are placed very far back, 
making the bird extremely awkward on 
land. The wings are small and narrow; 
the neck is long and slender; the head 
small and round ; and the bill, conical, 
about as long as the head. The tail is 
altogether wanting, its place being oc- 
cupied by a thick bunch of feathers. 
The plumage is thick and fine, almost 
resembling hairs on the lower sides of 
the bird. 

Its tapering form makes the grebe a 


The « 


remarkable diver and it swims for long 
distances under the water. They are 
very quick and are said to dive at the 
flash of a gun. They have a peculiar 
habit, common to many water birds, of 
slowly sinking themselves in the water 
until, perhaps, only the head will be 
visible, and this may disappear as sud- 
denly as if jerked under from below. 
The nesting habits of these birds are 
very interesting. The birds pair when 
young, and from that time on live to- 
gether, returning year after year to the 
same pond or lake. The nest is com- 
posed of.a mass of lily-stalks, reeds, ete. 
It is two or three feet across, and floats 
on the water, being firmly anchored to 
the surrounding lilies or rushes. Upon 
this a shallow basin is formed of decay- 
ing vegetation brought from the bottom 
of the lake. Here the eggs, from four 
to ten in number, are deposited. At 
first they are a light blue, but soon be- 
come stained to a dirty yellowish color. 
Incubation commences as soon as the 
first eggis laid, and is engaged in by 
both male and female, alternately, al- 
though the female has the most of it to 
do. When the nest is left, a scratch or 
so of her foot covers the eggs with some 
of the truck of which it is composed, 
and to all appearances it is merely a 
floating mass of rubbish or an old musk- 


rat house. 
In three weeks the young are hatched. 


They are able, from the first, to swim 
and in a few days to dive. After leav- 
ing the nest they seldom return to it to 
roost, finding an excellent place on the 
backs of the parent birds, who always 
sleep onthe water. Thcir living is made 
from small fishes, batrachians, crust- 
aceans, and other aquatic animals, also 
some vegetable food is eaten. 

Grebes inhabit fresh water lakes and 
ponds almost entirely, although they 
are occasionally seen upon the ocean. 
Our American species are the American 
red necked, horned, American eared and 
pied or thick billed grebe. 
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FLORA OF THE SAN LOUIS VAL- 
LEY, COLORADO. 


BY JOHN HIGGINS, MEMBER OF THE GRAY 
MEMORIAL CHAPTER OF THE 
AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 

TuHIs valley is an extensive plain 7.500 
feet above sea level. comprising the 
counties of Rio Grande, Saguache, (pro- 
nounced Sa-watch ) and Castilla and is 
entirely cut off from the outside world 
by a cordon of mountain ranges, its only 
outlet being that through which the 
Rio Grande makes its way towards the 
Gulf of Mexico. The valley bears evi- 
dence of having been at one time the 
bed of a great mountain lake whence 
the waters were drawn off southward 
through the channel of the Rio Grande. 

As might be expected from the sur- 
roundings, the indiginous flora is largely 
alpine in its character. A great major- 
ity of the plants are covered with wool 
and have finely dissected leaves be- 
cause of the very dry air and the wide 
daily variation in the temperature. 
Broad-leaved and glabrous plants are 
very rare. 

Another marked feature of the valley 
flora is the number of prostrate or trail- 
ing species. Genera of plants growing 
tall and stout are here represented by 
prostrate forms. 
trailing forms. A white-flowered spe- 
cies growing along the banks of the 


sunlight. The only red flowers I ob- 
served was a gilia, probably G. ag- 
gregata, and a small malvaceous plant. 
Malvastrum coccinewm, called Sida by 
some of the early explorers. Many 
species grow from the seed during the 
summer, lie close to the ground during 
the winter and put forth their flowers 
the next spring. This seems to be the 
rule here and there are comparatively 
few strictly annual plants. 
Notwithstanding the great difference 
in altitude and conditions of vegetation 
many species common to eastern lo- 
calities are found. Among them Cory- 
dalis aurea, Campanula rotundifolio, 
Valeriana edulis and Potentilla fruti- 
cosa. Hchillea Millefolium is found in 
many places in the valley. It is said to 
grow from Maineto Oregon and from 
the sea-coast to the timberline. Onthe 
Lagarita Hills 10,000 feet above the sea- 
level I found Arctostophylos Uva-urst 
and Juniperus Communis growing side 
by side just as they do along the shores 
of Lake Michigan just north of Chicago. 


If the beech owes much to its delicate 
gray stem, even more beautiful in the 
reddish crimson of the Scotch pines, in 


| such charming contrast with the rich 


green of the foliage by which it is shown 


cenothera has several | 


irrigating canals near Montevista some- | 


times covers yards of space. Each of 
its multitude of branches is covered. with 
a profusion of beautiful flowers whose 
delightful fragrance may be perceived 
at two hundred yards’ distance. The 
low spreading mode of growth gives a | 
longer succession of bloom which in | 
some species lasts from May to Septem- | 
ber. 

Another peculiarity of the valley 
flowers is the prevalence of yellow and 


extreme rarity of red forms. This may 


be due to the intense brilliancy of the | 


off rather than hidden; and, with the 
ereen spires of the firs, they keep the 
woods warm in winter.—Lubbock. 


I; there any lover of birds in whose 
mind certain birds and certain places 
are not indissolubly joined? Most of 
us, 1 am sure, could go over the list 
and name the exact spots where we 
first saw this one, where we first heard 
that one sing, and we found our first 
nest of the other.—Torrey. 


The lover of Nature is he whose in- 
ward and outward senses are still truly 
adjusted to each other ; who has retain- 
ed the spirit of infancy even into the 
era of manhood.—Hmerson. 
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THE GRAY MEMORIAL BOTANICAL CHAPTER 
OF THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The annual election of officers for the 
Gray Memorial Botanical Chapter will 
occur in December. A President, Gen- 
eral Secretary, Treasurer and two mem- 
bers of the Executive Council are to be 
elected. Members will please send their 
votes to G. H. Hicks, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mich., not later than December Ist. 

In view of the fact that the semi-an- 
nual reports do not keep up the interest 
in the Chapter, it is also requested that 
the members vote for or against a return 
to the method of quarterly reports. 

The semi-annual reports should be in 
the hands of the President by the first 
of December. It is hoped that every 
member will make some report; an in- 
complete report is better than none. 

| We are authorized to announce that 
owing to a pressure of other work, Mr. 
Hicks will not be a candidate for re- 
election to the office of President.—Kd. 
O. & B.] 


FLORA OF DU PAGE CO., ILL. 


(CONTINUED. ) 


Less than a score of years ago much 
of the country was covered with its 
original prairie sod; but the advent of 
railroads and the careful systems of 
modern farming have left the botanical 
collector only the woodlands, borders of 
copses and fields, with here and there a 
small area of virgin soil, which has es- 
caped the destroying hand of civiliza- 
tion, to tell him of the wealth of veg- 
etable forms which the rich soil of these 
prairies once produced. 

Even yet may be seen in springtime 
small tracts of native prairie blue with 
violets, then studded with innumerable 
stars of Hypoxis erecta, still later rosy 
pink with Dodecatheon, then a solid 


field of red with masses os Phlox pilosa. — 
Midsummer gives here but few flowers 
that color the landscape, though the 
wild mustard and Rudbeckia hirta some-_ 
time form patches of yellow. Autumn, — 
however, brings its wealth of Liatris 
and Asters, with a golden glory of Core-— 
opsis, Helenium, Golden Rod and Sun- 
flowers. 
Even within the past sixty years anum- — 
ber of changes in our ‘flora have come 
within my notice. Asarum Canadense 
and Orchis spectabilis have perhaps be- 
come extinct, Cypripedium candidum — 
and C. spectabilis have grown rare, — 
Lilium Canadense and L. Philadel- 


phicum are much less common than for- 7 


merly, while of the Juglans nigra, whose — 
wood was once used for fence posts and ~ 
common lumber, only an occasional tree 
can be found. 

In place of these have come a number 
of plants whose presence is scarcely de- 
sirable. Meliatus alba covers waste 
grounds throughout the country, Dau- 
cus Carota is established in at least one 
place, Cichoritum Intybus and Verbas- 
cum Blattaria are not uncommon along 
the road sides. White patches of 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum can be 
found in a number of places. At Dow- — 
ner’s Grove, a whole fleld became in- 
fested with this species. The owner, 
after several ineffectual attempts to 
eradicate it, concluded to turn the crop 
to profit, and now sends thousands of — 
‘daisies ” to the city to be sold to flor- 
ists. In 1885 a specimen of Oxybaphus 


nyctagineus was brought to meforiden- 


tification. The collector said that he 
found a single plant growing uear the 
track of the C. & N. W. railroad, a mile 
east of Wheaton. Now one could easily 


gather a hundred specimens in that lo- 
cality, and it has spread along the line 
ot the railroad for a distance of twenty 
miles. 
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THE TREE SPARROW. 


Y WILLARD N. CLUTE, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
| WHEN winter settles down in earnest 
over our fields and woods, the last of 
our half-hardy birds leave for the south. 
> woods are left well-nigh deserted ; 


| in rough weather when the wind roars 
through the tree-tops, one may spend 

hours in a vain search for birds. On 
‘such days the nuthatches and chick- 
adees are doubtless hidden away in some 
“snug retreat, and even the crow cares 
little about leaving his perch in the 
| pines. 
Afield one fares somewhat better. 
There is a chance that he may see a 
| a of snow-buntings, or come upon a 
| party of shore larks feeding in a patch 
of weeds. There, too, he is sure to find 
| the tree sparrow, a bird, that, although 
‘seldom seen in winter, is, nevertheless, 
uite common. 

The tree sparrow can hardly be called 
| a bird of the fields—though he frequents 
| the fence-rows in spring —nor yet a bird 
of the woods, but might well be marked 


| areas, the thickets and swamps. He is 
| especially partial to the alders and wil- 
ows along water-courses, and may. be 
' found in these places when absent from 
"all others. 

~ In autumn, the birds reach us late in 
- October and soon become common in 
) their chosen haunts. Being sociably 
inclined, they congregate in flocks of 
) from twenty to fifty and seem to enjoy 
|| their existence in spite of cold and snow. 


f 


| as an inhabitant of those interjacent | 


Evidently they have no trouble in find- 
ing plenty to eat. Whether running 
about over the snow, or flitting from 
bush to bush, they keep up a soft con- 
versational warble which sounds like a 
repetition of wheedle with numerous 
weets and wits thrown in. 

About the middle of March their 
numbers are suddenly increased, from 
which it seems probable that many 
spend the winter farther south. The 
first bright days of early spring makes 
them quite loquacious and the air fairly 
quivers with their notes. A little later 
they frequently break into a song which 
way be very nearly represented by 
wee-che, wee-che, chip, chip, chip,che-wee. 
It is more of a warble than most spar- 
rows are capable of, and sounds some- 
what like the song of the summer yel- 
low-bird. Before the birds leave for 
their summer in Labrador and the far 
north, they appear to be mating ; the 
males chase the females about with a 
great deal of musical chatter and the 
swamps resound with their merriment. 


The tree-sparrow is closely related to 


the well-known chipping sparrow and 
so much resembles him, that few, save 
the professional ornithologist could 
distinguish the one from the other. 


Perhaps the birds are aware of this and 


wish to preserve their identity, for 
when the tree sparrow arrives from the 
north, the chipping sparrow retreats 


southward and does not return until the 
other has departed. The tree sparrow Gs 


differs from the chipping sparrow 
having a small round blotch of bro 
on the upper part of his ash gray 
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% ee ercon and a small branch with ber- 
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‘. ete hook, it is caught in a white mantle. 
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CHRISTMAS EMBLEMS. 


cae >) 


«4 


a associate each é season of the year 
‘ earn certain flowers, and as Christmas 
approaches and we think of the angel’ 
message, the Annunciation lily comes t 
our minds. This flower was take 
about the twelfth century as the emblem 
of virgin purity and in nearly all the old 
pictur es of the Annunciation we see the 
lily either growing in aj t or borne in 
the hand of an angel while the dove of 
Peace floats above in the air. 

The mistletoe and holly are associated 
with all Chr istmmas cheer and fun. The 
mistletoe was especially venerated by 
lng Druids. ‘The zobur,” Pliny says, 

‘is their sacred tree and whatever is 
found growing upon it they regard as 
sent from heaven and as the mark of a 
tree chosen by God. Such eases of par- 
asitism are rare, and when they occur 
attract much attention. Calling it in 
their own language, ‘all hail.’ After 
their sacrifices and banquets have been 
prepared under the tree, they bring near 
two white bulls whose horns are then 
for the first time bound. The priest 
clothed with a white robe ascends the 

_ tree, cuts the mistletoe with a golden 


oa _ They then slay the victims, praying 
God to prosper His gift to them unto 
oa whom He has given it.” 

- The custom bi using holly for decor- 
ating at Christmas is thought to be a 
sur el of an old Teutonic practice of 
os ing the interior of dwellings with 

aes asa refuge for sylvan spirits from 
the inclemency of the weather. There 
are many traditions concerning this 


ries, taken from a church is supposed to 
bring a lucky year. As at Christmas 
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town near the N ew Yotk Stat 
little southwest of Albany. T 
one of note. was. See fa 
Though rare “with u us, it is not 1 
mon southward. 
Manual, its norther 
vania and Michigan 
found at New Baltimore, 
it in small quantities i ina low meadow . 
late in June. — 
In a similar situation I found quite 
number of specimens of Spiranthes 1. 
ifolia. In the fifth edition of the Man- 
ual this is not reported from Massachu- — 
setts. Itis a pretty little orchid grow- — 
ing in low meadows; one of its dis-— 
tinguishing characters is the yellow 4 
sac on the lip. : 
During the trip up Monument Mount- ~ 
ain, May 23, I found in the sparse 
woods on the west cide of thea ! 
quite a few specimens of Pogo [ 
cillata. This is a very pretty or 
and at the first glance at f. 
nearly mistook it for so ) 
winged insect. It has ee t 


es long and a short distaneat 
single flower a whorl of ova 
leaves from which it takes it 
name. : 
A large tamarack and poser S ) 
near Stockbridge furnished a very pro- 
ductive collecting ground, especially 
for orchids. Here I found one specimen 
of the rare Liparis Loeselii. It isnot a 
plant with characteristies to command 


time we wear the sprig of green let us 


ae 


notice, and might leg be pes ; 


seen. Its two light green leaves re- 
semble those of a small plant of Clin- 
_ onia borealis, while the seape is much 
_ shorter and more slender. The flowers 
‘ are usually about six in number, but in 
"my specimen there were only five. These 


are rather small, not much more than 


_half an inch long and of a greenish-yel- 
low color. i a 
' Jn rich moist woods near the foot of 


Laurel Hill I found a few specimens of 


I Carex estivalis. In the old manual the 
only Massachusetts station given is 
Saddle Mountain, where it was found by 
| Prof. Dewey. It is a summer species as 
its name indicates; it being hardly fit 
_ to collect by July first. — 
- On thé southern:side of a high rocky 
| hill, sometimes called Pine Hill, from 
| the pines growing on its summit, though 
| on the southern slope there are no pines, 
' but butternuts, birches, and other de- 
‘ciduous trees and a profusion of huge 
granite boulders, grow the greatest va- 
‘riety of ferns that I have ever observed 
' in a place of equal area. Here I found 
| two rather scarce species, Camptosorus 
rhizophyllus, Asplenium Ruta-muraira 
and seven or eight more common spe- 
cies. All but the A. Ruta-muraira 
were growing within a radius of five 
‘feet. The walking fern literally cover- 
some of the large mossy boulders 
hile the Aspleniwm found a more con- 
n | home in the crevices of the ledges 


igher up the hill. 


‘THE AMERICAN BITTERN. 


im BY B.S. BOWDISH, PHELPS, N. Y. 


_ Up tothe present year from all I had 
yead and seen, I had always been led to 
| suppose that the bittern was a very rare 
bird in New York state. During the past 
‘season however I found that it was 
“common enough in some locations. 

i It was not until June that we made 
our first real acquaintance with the bit- 
\ tern, On the 2nd of that month we 
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went into camp in the marshes of Cay- 
uga county, and from the time we row- 
ed our baggage to the camping ground 
until we boarded the train to leave, the 


“pumping” of the bittern was a famil- 


jar sound. . 

It was here that the famous ‘‘ Monte- 
zuma Marshes” are at their widest, as, 
having followed the course of the Sen- 
‘eca river for several miles, they here 
come in contact with Cayuga Lake. 
Nowhere perhaps can there be found a 
more perfect paradise for water birds, 
inland, than this vast expanse of marsh, 
twenty miles long by over a mile in 
width. pom 

In this strip the marsh wrens were 
breeding in large numbers. Least bit- 
terns were often seen out near the lake, 
while the larger American bittern flew 
across the marsh often and his hoarse 
cry frequently broke the stillness of the 
night. 

The first nest we found in a dry part 
of the marsh in the midst of flags. It 
was merely a few dry flag leaves loosely 
plaited together, and raised but little 
from the ground. Itcontained five eggs 
in which incubation varied from nearly 
fresh to advanced. The color of these 
eges is a beautiful drab, some speci- 
mens showing a slightly mottled appear- 
ance. ; 

The next day while collecting rail’s 
eggs, in the marsh, we flushed another 
bird from her nest and secured her and 
the eggs. This nest exactly resembled 
the other as to construction, but the set 
which were also five in number were 
nearly ready to hatch. m 

It was a noticeable fact that the 


American bittern breeds in a much dry- ~ 


er place than the least bittern and nests 
low while the others fasten their nests 
to the flag-stalks at a good height above 
the water. i 

The bittern as we saw it whlle there, 
is certainly a very interesting bird. In- 
dependent of man, he is not altogether 


¥ 


shy. As a musician he is hardly to be - | 


recommended, yet he furnishes music 


according to his abilities, is a quiet fel- 
low as far as other people are concerned 
and if everyone was as willing to mind 
their business with regard to him as he 
is with others, it would enable him to 


live a much more happy life. «a, 
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No. XII. 


One year ago we put forth the first 
number of THE ORNITHOLOGIST AND Bort- 
ANIST with the remark, that the many 
‘small papers which have sprung up in 
the past few years, only to die after one 
or two issues, has prejudiced the read- 
ing public against magazines of this 
size. Wealso added that there seems 
to be no reason why small papers should 
not be as successful as larger ones, if 
they are as interesting to their readers. 
Keeping these things in mind we have 
endeavored to issue a first-class journal; 

Ww well we have succeeded our readers 
can best judge. 


ag ‘Within the past year nearly a dozen 


eK 


' had three hundred subscribers. 


papers of this class havesuspended. The 
cause of this isonly tooapparent. Notone 
> Failing 
to receive the support of the public, their 
efforts could only resultin failure. This 
magazine, thanks to our numerous 
friends, has fared somewhat better and 
is now on a paying basis. 


" even les 


| first of the m ! 
ss time for this 
ning year, we have poe’ 

‘for the interests of the m 
sever our conne ction with it wit. 
number, the last of the volt 
magazine has been sold ios 
Balliet, of Des Moines, I 
continue to ae Mey ‘ 


ape for him cid p 
operation. * 


“ t . 


We assume all debts of the journal 
and all persons owing us will please re- 
mit at once. All unexpired subscrip-— 
tions and advertising contracts will be — 
filled by Mr. Balliet ; untilthey are filled, 
we will be respaneible for them. Those 
whose subscriptions expire later than 
March, 1891, may have the back 
bers sent to them and their subserip- 
tions dated back to that number ii 
desire. 


In conclusion we wish to thank our 
friends and patrons for the interest they 
have taken in the magazine. Their 
efforts toward building up our subscrip-— 
tion list and maintaining the literary 
standard of the magazine has been au 
factor in our progress which we have 
greatly appreciated. 

We have in preparation a title-pa: 
and index of the first volume of THE 
ORNITHOLOGIST AND BOTANIST which will 
be invaluable for reference especially fm 
the magazines are bound. A copy will 
be mailed to any address for a two- cent 
stamp. Only three hundred will be is- 
sued. Order early if you wish to secure 
one. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


“ ——— 


The Observer of Portland, Conn.,” willl 


a 


begin its third volume in January iy 


— 
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2 aay. 


( el souig te ‘fro folio to m zine form. 


Perrine Feros Eden Valley, N. Ye 

have again ‘started the Empire State 
1. _ Exchange. The appearance of the mag- 
errs much improved. 


| Messrs, Little, Brown & Co., of Bos- 
lass.,have just issued a new edition 
tall’ Ornithology intwo handsome 
. - For some years this work has 
_ been aah of print. being classed among 
rare books and soldat ahigh price. The 
present edition is intended as a “ pop- 
ular and untechnical hand-book of Amer- 
ican Ornithology.” It is based on Nut- 
| tall’s “Manual” and has been carefully 
revised by Mr. Montague Chamberlain, 
who has succeeded in making avery in- 
oe and valuable work. Everything 


in: Miveral instances where Nuttall de- 

scribed the old and young birds as two 
| different species, the author has retain- 
ed both side by side, giving a good idea 
of the state of ornithological knowledge 


at the time Nuttall wrote. The nomen- 
clature of the American Ornithologist’s 
Union has been adopted but Nuttall’s 
pleasing descriptions occur as he ar- 
ranged them. An interesting feature 
' of the work is Mr. Chamberlain’s notes 
| whichare printed at the end of each de- 
| scription. These supply any informa- 
tion that is lacking in the original, bring- 
_ ing the knowledge of each species down 
_ todate. All the common names of the 
birds have been added and the descrip- 
tions of plumage have been rewritten in 
_ clear and concise language. In short, 
|. the work is a complete manual of the 
_ ornithology of Canada and the eastern 
_ United States, and includes all species 
and sub-species that have been discover- 
ed since Nuttall wrote, as well as all 
naturalized species and stragglers from 
other regions. The first volume is de- 


voted to the ‘‘ Land Birds ” and the other ~ 
to ‘‘Game and Water Birds.” Each 
contains a colored plate besides numer- 
ous illustrations in the text. The price 
of the two volumes, bound in cloth and 


we old is $8.00. Specimen pages can be 


| procured from the publishers. The name 
of Thomas Nuttall will always remain 
one of the brightest in American Ornith- 
ology, and his writings be mentioned 
with those of Audubon and Wilson. 
The size and make-up of this new edi- 
tion will recommend it to all lovers of 
natural history and its low price will 
place it within the reach of everyone. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


To the readers of the Ornithologist and 
Botanist. , 


The right to publish THE ORNITHOL- 
OGIST AND Botanist has been transfer- 
red from the present publishers, to the 
Ornithologist and Botanist Publishing 
Co., of Des Moines, Iowa. Volume II 
will be enlarged and the subscription 
price raised to fitty cents a year. All 
who subscribe or renew before Febru- 
ary 1, 1892 may do so at the old rates. 
The magazine, in its enlarged form is 
well worth fifty cents ; this is your last 
chance to secure it for thirty-five. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to Letson Bal- 
liet, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Very Respectfully, 
The O. & B. Publishing Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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A CORRECTION. 


On page 88 of the last issue, the word, 
sixty, in first line, third paragraph, of © 
“Plora of DuPage Oo., Ill,” should 
read, six. Mr. Moffatt writes, ‘‘I vig- 
orously and emphatically disclaim any 
personal knowledge of the flora of Du- 
page County, or any other portion of 
this planet as it existed twenty years 
before I was born.” 


Burome me are vie mounted speci- ities 
mens of grebes, Colymbus Nigricollis | 


Californicus and Podilymbus podiceps. 


The first was killed in Southern Cali- 


fornia, the latter in Jackson Co., Mo. 
“When I secured this last bird I found it 
ina shallow pond about one hundred 
yards in circumference, the bank of 
which was strexn with parts of craw- 
fish it had been eating. I fired five 
shots at ‘this bird while it was swim- 


ming in the pond but it dived and es- 
; I then waded into the | 


aped. each shot. 
ntre of the water, it dived at my ap- 


feet of me. Icould plainly. see the white 

ring around its eye. I got two deliber- 

ate shots at this short distance. The 

bird avoided them as before, and as it 

dived under the clear and transparent 

water to pass me, I could see the bird 

using its wings as though it was flying, 
“ propelling itself rapidly underneath. 
Finally I forced it to take wing and 
vl sily secured it. In comparing it with 
the California bird. it was quite homely. 
Both birds, however, had that satiny 
texture on ane under parts with dark- 
green lobate feet and that curious toe- 
nail instead ‘of claw on the middle toe. 
The California, or. eared | grebe has the 
upper. parts dark chocolate with a shad- 
ing into a reddish. brown on the sides 
aml a beautiful black silky crest on the 
for ehead with a golden hair-like tuft of 
feathers on “side of head arising from 
the circumorbital region and Satoniine 
over the _auriculars and there shading 
into a golden brown covering partly the 
black velvet-like feathers on the side of 
head. which also. extended down over 
the neck _ This species has an extraor- 
dima any of sinking back quietly tail 
for emost under the water. ‘This I have 
seen them do, time and again as I 


quietly watch them unseen, they would 


lpcconnt of ee expert diving a 


proach and came up within about twenty . 


‘species of blue aster, thrived by a brook, 


dissapear at the least alarr 


a ghost-like whitenee! contras 

the cedar and pine, while tangles of 
witch hazel and tag alder fringe the 
lanes. Nooks that were hidden by the 
summer’s leafage, surprise us, lined 
drooping ferns, each frond of which is a 
microscopic wonder. The sumac ber-_ 
ries and the hips of the dog rose give a 
dash of color to the hedges. The gray 
strands of the lichens, the mosses, and. 
here and there the coral pine, with the 
whole sisterhood of evergreens makes 
the woods cheery. There is a winter — 
botany to the observing student, as he 
seeks to’penetrate the hidden mysteries 
of seed preservation. 

As we thread our way through the 
wild-wood, we notice that many of the 
monarch oaks, respond to the wind 
witha rustle. By observation, we find 
the oak seems about the last to shed its 
foleee- oan it stands clothed in a rus- 
set mantle. The Druids are said to have 
held their feasts under the oaks; now, 
perhaps the leaves are still whispering 
secrets of their ancient friends. 

Last autumn, I went out of doors day 
by day to find the very last blooms. pu 


until long after frost ; but the very last 
flower gathered, was white yarrow, ~ 
(Achilles millefoliun). ‘This i is a tough — 
plant, appropriately na med after the — 
Greek warrior Achilles. — ; 


Nature never wears a mean appear- 
ance, seth es does the wisest man ex- 


eed 
_ ‘In order fully 
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PORNST BSE IN WINTER. 
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m ust be familiar with them 
in winter as ; well as in summer ; for itis 
in winter that the symmetry and form of 


trunk and branches, and the beautiful 


- coloring of bark, moss and lichens, are 


best observed. The woods are never 
more lovely than when their branches 
are covered with snow ; and the moon- 
light has an added charm when it shines 
on a snowy forest. 

One of the handsomest of our forest 
trees, here in south-eastern Kentucky is 
the scarlet oak ( Quercus coccines). In 
some ways it closely resembles the black 
oak, (Q. tinctoria), but it is distinguish- 
ed by its lighter and less angular habit 
of growth, and by its bark, which is 
much smoother and of a mottled green- 
ish-gray instead of black. Fine speci- 


| mens of this tree are common along the 


borders of woods, and Lo oe 
fence rows. In such sitn s they 


_ form beautifully rounded or cone- Shaped 


heads, the lower branches often droop- 
ing like those of the beech. In young 
trees of this species the lower branches 
retain their leaves through the entire 
winter, and their warm, reddish-brown 
color shows beautifully against a back- 
ground of leafless woods. 

The red maple (Acer rubrum) is a 


common tree in our swampy woods, 


pee . 


where it is usually associated with the 
white elm, and white ash. Well de- 


veloped specimens of this’ tree, covered 


as they usually are in winter, with patch- 


_es of large, greenish-bronze lichens, are 
_ among the most handsome of trees. 


The tulip tree, ( Liriodendron tulipi- 
also often found in DY 


rasan of God’s handiwork 


woods in company with the red maple 


and in such situations is known to the 


-woodsman as ‘ e poplar” from the 


ie 


ait fact that here its growth is more rapid 
‘than on uplands, and consequently the 


white, or sap wood, predominates, and 
the bark is smoother. These lowland 
tulip trees are usually tall, slender, and 
straight as an arrow, with smooth, light 
ash-colored bark and symmetrical tops. 
The smaller limbs are usually festooned 
with tufts of gray moss, while at this 
season the tips of the twigs bear the 
long slender axis of the flowe: ers, sur- 
rounded with dry, winged seeds ready 
to be scattered far and wide by the wind. 

In the deep, narrow, hollows through 
which many of our 
the buckeye, beech; sycamore and sugar 
maple are found, and a pretty winter 
scene they make, too. 

The buckeye when growing in these 
deep ravines is usually very tall and 
straight, with a clean cut, smooth trunk, 
with but little taper from the ground to 
the first branches. The bark, which is 
smooth in young and middle aged trees, 


s mall streams run, * 


ae 


and scaly in old ones, is a rich, mottled, ~ 


gray-brown, 
ground with dark green moss. The 
lerge buds of the buckeyes are of a rich 
purple color in winter, and produce a 
preety effect when seen near,ths eens 
on small trees. “abel 

The sycamore (Plan Se ae 
is never prettier © than w! en seen in Win- 
ter, when on account of the scaling off 
of the old bark — late in. summer, the 
branches are almost as smooth and 
white as marble. The white ess which 
otherwise would be almost painful is 
relieved by patches and blotches of 
light brownish-green. Young trees of 
this species are ustially straight and 
symmetrical ; but old specimens oft ia 
present weirdly aoe, forms, with 
wide-spreading, crooked branches. | ‘One 
of these patriarchial plane trees is an 


object to delight the soul o of any lover of 
Nature. 


often covered near the = 
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THE GRAY MEMORIAL BOTANICAL CHAPTER wa 


OF THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 


NOTICE. 


According to the informal agreement, 


to which all members addressed cor- | 


dially responded, the report on collecting 


-_. and studying mosses this past season is 


Ah 
{ 


- Fdue this coming Holiday season, be- 


tween Christmas and New Year. Ishall 
be ready, any time after receipt of this 
notice, to look over and correct and de- 
termine any mosses submitted to me, 
provided a sufficient quantity is sent, 
and in packets on the outside of each of 


which is written’ the name of the col-} 


lector, and the locality. Other mem- 
bers of the Chapter interested in mosses 
may first address the President, G. H. | 
Hicks, or the undersigned.—J. M. Hol- 
zinger, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C 
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YOUR, CHANCE. i 
We have less than forty files. of 
this magazine, complete from 
March, 1891, which we wish to 
close out as soon as possible. Do 
not miss this chance to secure a file, 


OFFER. 

While they: last we will send a 
complete file with title page and 
index for fifteen two-cent stamps. 
If you desire all the literature on 
botany and ornithology you must 
have this volume. 


WE WILL TAKE SPECIMENS. 
For fifty cents worth of birds’ 
eggs or Indian relics, we will send 
a complet file, etc. Send list from 
which to choose and enclose stamp 
for reply. Common birds’ eggs are 
not wanted. 


BACK NUMBERS. 

We will send five different back 
numbers for three two-cent stamps. 
This is cheap for good reading! 
A copy of any issue you want for 
three cents. Send two-cent stamp 
for index and see what the volume 
contains. 


J. E. Blain 6 -Co., 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Collectors Attention | 


To all who send in their subscription 
at the old rates (35c per year) before 
Jan. 15, 1892 we will allow an exchange 
notice vf 25 words each month for the 
year. This offer is not good after Jan. | 
15, 1892. 
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ry 
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of advertising. Address ROWELL’S ADVERTISING — 
BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
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Our readers will do us a special favor by men- — 
tioning this magazine when answering advertise- 
ments. - 
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Pin DO BIRDS REASON ? ness, when driven from their nest or 


é : ; ; 
| JAMES HILL, EDINBURGH, ILL. estlings by a dog, fox or other intrud 


es Boon a subject of contro- er? But you will say this is instinct, 

meee F : then why does’nt the powerful Eagle 
_versy, as to whether animals possessed 3 : 2 
the faculty of reason or no, from several Cem loa gat seine aye ie | s\ es 


observations I am inclined to think they 
do. I will illustrate a few events, that 


along helplessly in that manner? simply 
because they realize their power, they 


favetemeidder my notica™in the last know they are able to protect their nest 
f : ; from all but their human enemies. 
ew years, to the reader who may ponder 


—. 


on them at pleasure. The birds if persecuted in a certain 

TPN cing to make eae t, that locality uae soon almost abscnt from the 
place while on the other hand if protect- 

may seem absurd to many of my readers : ‘-¢ 
ed and unmolested they will come i 


nevertheless itis gospel truth. In 1889, y jess 
multitudes to,build in the trees about ~ 


_ 1am uncertain now as to the month. I he d chi hone B ., ae s 
Bicok from the nest a young House Wren Tees: es " P cities i . er 
y (Tr -oglod ytes aedon), which was weak The Bobwhite Colinus viginianus, so ey 


and smaller than its nest mates, on ex- | COM™Mon in the New England and the 


ination I found that its leg was broken ee States, if protected will come up 


e way diseased, and around it to the doorstep in search of food and 


| been placed a small splinter, in the 


will build its nest near habitations seem- 


ingly for protection, but if pers ed 


ow - 


shape of splint, and around this was 


tightly wound horse-hatr. In a few| by hunters and farmers it soon deserts 


the places of its ungrateful enemies and 
‘cated their home, but young aedon re- its “Bobwhite,” “Bobwhite” is no longer 
| mained about a week when it also flew| heard from the barnyard fence. 
‘from the nest in an enfeebled condition,| Is it not reason that enables the birds 
)but I believe it lived. Did not this|of many species to determine an egg of 
|show reason on the part of the parents. | the Cowbird from their own eggs? Of 
Notice the place chosen by the birds| course many firds are unable to detect 
of the order Gallinae,they choose places|eggs of the Parasite in the nest, but I 


lays the other members of the nest va- 


a 


where the nest and themselves so nearly | have noticed blue birds when returning 


mimic the surrounding herbage as to be | to the nest, after an absence and finding 
almost indiscernable. a Cowbirds egg in the nest, fiy around 
; - Does not the Quail, Grouse, Dove|in a distresséd manner, and afterward 
Fad. ~Meadow Lark show ee remove inaess. throwing it out oyer 
fsprevetness in their affected wounded rips side of the nest. 
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I have observed nests of the Orchard 
Oriole, Icterus Spurius, to be blown 
bodily from their fastenings in a slight 
wind, when they would be rebuilt by 
the architects and so strongly interwoven 
and fastened as to brave the strongest 
wind. I have also observed nests of this 
species to have one side broken loose in 
a storm or otherwise and the birds 
would take string or other material and 


fasten it back tying it around many 


- 


twigs and limbs in such a manner as to 
make it safe. 

Why is it that the American Magpie, 
Pica pica hudsonica, a bird whose every 
nest would be destroyed if it could be 
reached, build in thorn trees so thickly 
studded with thorns as to be devoid of 
climbing? Is not some reason shown 
for this? 

The Magpie seemingly recognizes 
from its depredations and many robber- 
ies ete., that it is an object of enmity to 
humanity. 

Birds have all the senses of man, 
hearing, smelling, seeing, feeling, tast- 
ing, and many species have these senses 
wonderfully sharpened, then why isit 
not reasonable to suppose them endow- 
ed with reason? Are we not as obsery- 
ers of bird life convinced that the 
feathered tribe have powers of commun- 
icating from one to another,as an example 
of this it has been related by an author 
that one morning a certain community 
in Philadelphia was suddenly filled to 


overflowing with Crows, Corvus Ameri- 


canus, no noise had been made and no 
purpose was manifested in this great 
gathering of Crows; a’few Crows, prob=|a 
ally leaders, glided quietly among them 


uttering a few caws, when suddenly the 
the whole flock rose en masse and made 
off as noiselessly and mysteriously as. 
they came. : 
It must have been reason prompt-— 
ed the parrot in this incident to resort 


to the following stragem to save hi 
from drowning. A_ parrot, owned by 
king Henry IV. of England, one day 
fell into the Thames River, whereupon — 
it immediately cried out, “a boat, a 
boat. £20 to save me,” a poor man 
passing by supposed a person was drown- 
ing, so jumping into a neighboring 
yawl he rowed out to the deplorable 
parrot and on finding it belonged to the” 
king, carried it to him and demanded | 
the reward which was paid with good 


grace. 

I once saw a Pigeon Hawk, Falco 
Columbarius, sieze and kill a domestic 
pigeon, which it was unable to transport 
to its democile when it immediatel) 
commenced stripping the pigeon of “11 
feathers and removing almost all ( 
the feathers was able by great exertion, 
to carry the pigeon away. 

I would like to hear from other bir 
observers upon the subject. ; 


AN APRIL WALK. 


W. iH. MC NAIRN, TORRONTO, CAN. 


The sun of this mid- April morning o, 
by its warm and invigorating rays, 
seemed to ¢all on all animated nature 
to rejoice at the advent of spring. 
Gladly accepting this gentle invitation, 
my friend any myself attired m our 
oldest, with heavy boots and lege sings | 
and bags started out for a mc minds | 


walk. Everybody was uproriously hap 
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py, the song sparrow seemed to sing in 
a sweeter key. than was its wont; and 
the leafless trees swayed their branches 
' with the gentle wind, as if to entice 
the slow coming leaves out of their 


winter wrappings. 

Crossing a scrubby field we started 
up a flock of Vesper Sparrows, new ar- 
rivals likely, that were feeding on the 
seeds of last year’s grass. With cheery 
| songs they started up coquettishly dis- 

playing their two white tail feathers. 
Modestly hiding under the old year’s 
layer of dead leaves, the trailing arbu- 


| tus, with immalculately white blossoms 
, ‘wasted its sweetness on the desert 
| 3 air.” 
| 


cerulean cup skyward, pure and un- 


Near by the hepatica raised her 


| tainted from the .dead leaves around 
| her roots. 
Near by a crow 


“This grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ‘om- 
| nious bird of yore.” 

had built her ‘castle in the air,” 
pthe summit of a large pine, and croak- 


on 


—<—— 


ed her delight in sundry loud, but per- 
haps, not unmusical calls. 

On the*-margin of a country road, 
the Chewink preparatory to a dive 
among the dead leaves, eyeing us from 
out his fiery eyes, gave a few hurried 


yet sweet notes and disappeared. 

In the next field a purple Grackle 
was sitting on a small pine tree, de- 
claiming to his sable companions, and 
we of course had to go over and hear 


| 
Farther on, 


his husky oration. we 
heard the beautiful and lively warble 
of the meadow-lark, and so on we went 
at each step seeing something beautiful 


There on a solitary 


and interesting. 
tree by the road side, sat that feather- 


ed buffoon, the great crested fly catch- 
er, now launching himself fly catcher 
like into the air, and suddenly, after 
some uneffectual efforts to stop him- 
self which often threatened to bring 
him to the ground, he would return to 
his twig and attempt a song, and such 
an attempt. The peal of laughter it 
provoked semed to abash but not stop 
it; for retiring to the shelter of a pine 
tree it continued to defiantly belch 
forth its song. We had now come into 
view of the river and the sight which 
then met our eyes was indeed beautiful; 
the turbid and rapid river; the pleasant 
looking farm houses, and the bright- 
ness of an unclouded day, all combined 
to make a picture which will not soon 
be effaced from our memories. 

On the road home we decided to fol- 
low the stream, so on we went. In our 
course down the river we passed groups 
of men and boys who, waist deep in the 
cold water, were driving the fish up 
stream, with much noise and splashing 
into the nets held for their reception. 
We were now ona narrow path over 
the river; above us rose nearly fifty 
feet of perpendicular wall, on the sum- 
mit of which was an ancient Indian 
There stood this 


frowning promontory that with its top 


burying ground. 


crowned with pines, rearing its proud 
head upwards, pointed higher to 
“Gitche 
hunting grounds. - 
But this too, 
sight and out of mind, and profiting by 


Manitou,” and the happy 


soon became out of 


a short cut we soon reached home, 
tired and hungry, after our nine hours’ 


tramp. 
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EDITORIAL. 


After this every issue of the ORNITH- 
OLOGIST AND Boranist will have a color- 
ed cover. We wished to have the same 
color throughout the year and have 
ordered enough to last for the twenty- 
two issues of 792. Advertisements will 
appear upon the cover and also our ex- 
‘We intend to illustrate 


future numbers with good engravings, 


hange column. 


we also will have a full page engraving 
for our front cover page. We also in- 
tend to add four pages to our next issue. 
Subscribe now, for while in this form 
we can offer better inducements : than 
when in a more expensive form. The 
ORNITHOLOGIST AND BoranrstT will be 
semi-monthly after March 1892 and the 
subscription price will be $1.00 per 
year. Until March just we accept sub- 
scriptions at the reduced rate of 25 cts. 
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per year with a free exchange notice of 


twenty words every issue. Think of it, 
one years subscription to a semi-month- 
ly with twenty-two exchange notices all 
for 25 cts. Only good until March Ist. 
Address the ORNnITHOLOGIST AND Bor- 
Antst, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Wm. 8S. Sandford & Co. 


canvas canoes for sale. Just the thing 


have two 


for summer outing and collecting. I 
you want one it will cost only $25.00. 
We know they are good and that is 
cheap for one of them. They also have 
three or four nice boats that they will 
sell for $20 each (sail included). We 
enjoyed a trip up the Des Moines river 
in one of them and if we had time to 
use it one at least would not leave Des 
Moines for we would buy it. Satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed or money refunded. 


Address Wm. S. Sandford & Co., Des 


Moines, Iowa. 


- ‘ 


Letson Balliet wishes us to announce 
that he will collect to order, at reduced 
rates during the season of 1892. Satis- 
faction guaranted. Reference and bond 
given if required. Address Letson 
Balliet, Des Moines, Lowa. 


We want the name and address of all 
reliable collectors, dealers and publish- 
ers. We have a pleasant surprise for 
But afar 


better one for every subscriber to this 
paper. 


all whose names are sent in. 


Announced next month. 


If you want the best three line stamp 
in the country for 25 cts address the 
Des Moines Rubber Stamp, Seal & 
Stencil Works, J. C. Preston, Prop. 
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The same amount of space if figured in double 
column at the same rates. 
Nothing less than four lines (50cts) 


Reading notices 15 
cts per line. 
wanted. Subscription price only 25 cts per 
year during February, after that $1.00 per annum 
in advance. Address Tur OnNiITHOLOGIST AND 


Boranist, Des Moines, Iowa. 


We wish to exchange copies with all, 
also advertising space with first class 
magazines. 


Try one pound of Smiru’s Insect 
PowDER only $1.00 with one years sub- 
scription to this paper. Made on pur- 
pose to keep msects from your cabinets, 
and it does the work well. 
this office. 


For sale at 


We have received a set of pocket xool- 
ogists tools in case, all nickel plated, 
from Mr. Chas. K. Reed whosé ad 
appears in this issue. These tools are 
just what they claim to be; “The best 
in the world.” 


We have six pieces of tea wood from 
Asia, these are worth $1.00 to-$1.50 
each. ‘We will give one piece for each 
of the six best MSS received before 
March Ist, 1892. 
two hundred words and less than seven 


Must be more than 


hundred unless very interesting. Prize 
awarded March 15th. We reserve the 
right to edit all MSS. 


REED BIRDS. 

WILLIAM BRINGHURST, PHILA, PA. 
Our Reed Bird is your Bob O’Link, 
in the Carolinas, Georgia, etc., in the 
southern United States it is called the 
Rice bird and in Jamaica it is the 
Butter bird. 
in this section of the country about the 
latter part of April and the first of May 
ou its way to its northern breeding 


= 


It is migratory, arriving 


grounds; then, the plumage of the two 
sexes is quite different, the males being 
blagk, marked with white and cream 
color, while the females are of a general 
This being the 
season of love they are in song; on 


yellowish brown color. 


their arrival here, during their return 
to their winter haunts, both male and 
female have the same note, “chink” 
“chink.” 


they will be found in the meadows and 


In the spring of the year 


grass fields, while during the latter part 
of August and in September, when the 
corn has ripened and the reeds along 
the rivers and creeks are bending with 
seeds, these places are their resorts, 
when they literally become butter balls, — 
so loaded with adipose matter that 
flight seems laborious; leaving here, on 
they go farther south to revel in the © 
rice fields, and it may well be supposed 
that on their arrival in Jamaica they 
have truly earned the name Butter 
Bird. Here, in a fine oyster region, an 
excellent and favorite way of serving 
them for the table is to stuff them 
with the bivalves and roast them, and 


a toothsome morsel they are. I do not 
know how it is on their northern migra- 
tion, but on their return south I have 
frequently heard their “chink” “chink” 
early in the morning high up in the 
air. 
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THE GRAY MEMORIAL. 


BOTANICAL CHAPTER 


OF THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION.. 


OFFICERS FOR 1892. 


The following officers have been 
elected for 1892. 
Presipent.—_J. M. Holzinger, Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. ‘C. 
Srcrerary.—Dr. W. S. Moatt, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
TREAsURER.—Miss H. H. Keyer, 53 
Washington St., Watertown, N. Y. 
Executive Councit.—Prof. ©. fF. 
Wheeler, Agricultural College, P. O. 
Mich. 
The Chapter voted to return to quar- 


nC 


terly reports. 

There is a vacaney in the Executive 
Council. Send in your votes to the new 
president for this member as soon as 
possible. He will assume his duties at 
once and everything bids fair to make 
this the most successful year of the| 
Chapter. 

T lay down the President’s gavel with | 
feelings of regret and with the determi- | 
nation to do all in my power in making 
the Chapter successful. 

G. H. Hicks. 

The President of the Chapter has 
failed to supply us with enough matter 
to fill the page this month, so after 
waiting a week or more we have taken 
the liberty to fili in the page with read- 
ing matter rather than leave it blank. 

Tur Eprror. 


For want of space we have left out 
our exchange column which will appear 
The 
February number will be out in about 


‘next month on the cover page. 


Ornithology and Botany are Cousins. 
Every ornithologist must have notic- | 
ed how closely botany is connected with 
The seeds and 
fruits that form an important item in 


his chosen pursuit. 


the diet of most birds, the many trees 
and bushes in which birds live, nest 
and find their food, the vegetable sub- 
stances of which the nest is composed, 
—all these and many more belong to 
botany. To one who wishes to under- 
stand all that is written about birds a 
knowledge of botany is indispensible. 
Unlike many sciences, the rudiments of 
botany are easily acquired with a book 
like Gray’s “School and Field Botany,” 
or “‘Wood’s “Class Book of Botany,” a 
person of average intelligence can mas- 
ter the principles of this delightful 
science without the aid of a teacher. 
By a little application this winter, any 
one will be able to identify the flowers 
ag fast as they bloom in spring. 
“PIGUS. ” 


Taxidermy a Decaying Art. 
“There isn’t the money in taxidermy 
that there used to be,” said a well- 
“T° don’t “think 
there are more than two taxidermists in 


known taxidermist. 


New York today who make a living 
without having some other iron in the 
fire, 


ey in the business. 


Fifteen years ago there was mon- 
We used to get 
ten dollars apiece for stuffing pet cats 
and dogs, and we could run off two or — 
three a day. There isn’t any call to do 


that sort of thing. Our principle sales ™ 


two weeks. 


are now stuffed doves for funeral pur- 
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poses. We sell about $7,000 a year. 
In the lower part of the city they bring 
$1.25 or $1.50 a piece, and up town 
three dollars a piece. "A dove, you know 
is really no larger than a robin, and 
these so called doves are in fact pigeons. 
Genuine doves would be worth ten dol- 
lars a pair. 

“Most of these pigeons are bred by 
fanciers on the outskirts of Baltimore 
and marketed in New York. We were 
the first to introduce pigeons in New 
York to be used for funeral purposes. 
That wasin 1875, and at the start we 
got $8.50 for each one. We used to 
turn out $500 a week. There are so 
many now in the business, however, 
that the price has been cut down one- 
half. - ; 

“Nearly every taxidermist does his 
own shooting. 
out to Long Island in the season, and 


He usually takes a run 


shoots snipe and other game he comes 


across. Sometimes he can sell a case of 


stuffed birds to a private family at a 
good figure, but unless he has some big 
house to work for he will have a hard 
time in making both ends meet. ya 
New York Telegram. 


INTEGRITY IN EXCHANGES. 


The conducting of exchanges in what- 
eyer lines attempted, should be carried 
out scrupulously. And who can violate 
the strictness of integrity should be ex- 
posed, if intentionly violated First 
because honestly is cardinal between 
gentlemen, or ladies. Secondly, because 
natures voteries, or its admirers are un- 
true to their professions if dishonest to 
each other. Thirdly, exchanges are 
made between strangers to each other, 
and often great distances from each 
other; involying much confidence. And 
when confidence is broken distrust en- 


sues, which will ultimately destroy the 
very sources of these exchanges. Thus 
affeéting the honest and dishonest alike. 

To sot all occuring causes of com- 


plaint; representations in proposals for ~ 


exchanges should be accurately discribed 
and fairly apprehended, so that when the 
exchanged articles are severally received 
no feeling of disappointment should be 
felt, and ‘consequently. 1 no angry corres- 
pondence incured. With the fairest 


efforts, there will disappointments arise, © 


as the description will never be underat- 
ated and unintentionally exaggerated by 
the tempting desire to obtain the objects 
in question between the parties. 
“There is an unworthy practice some 
times indulged. 
aimed to deceive and mis-represent, will 
be first to complain, in order to cover 
his fraud; which he thinks will condone 
the dishonesty of which he is guilty. 
Deception and dishonesty are the main 
obstacles to conducting exchanges: 
otherwise it would be a valuable adjunct 
to the business of collecting desirable 
cabinets, and other articles rare and 
useful. Ido not know, just how the 
business of exchange in personal proper- 
ty, at a distance, can lae affected. There 
ought to be some uniform method 
adopted, both fair and honorable to 
both contracting parties. After writing 
what I have, I ought to suggest a plan 
for wonghdlenm wenn a oiath df haeen no feasible 
one to suggest. 
notice to exchange something that he 
has, but does not need, for something 
which he would like to own, acorrespond- 
ence ensues. ‘B sends by mail, express, 
or freight, his goods; and perhaps pays 


the boek of sending cecal hundr ed ora | 


thousand miles. A of course gets what 
has been sent to him; and if dishonest. 
rests quietly in the enjoyment of both ar- 
ticles and becomes perfectly obvious to 
furthe treaty with B. What is the 
remedy ? V. M. Frror. 


Try our job printing. 


~ 


Cabinets made to order by Wm. 8 
Sandford & Co, 


The fellow who has © 


ine it now is, A sees B’s ' 


why 


ra 
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Nautilus Dekayi, 2.00 
Several varieties Inoce1amus, 75 
Baculites, 1.00 
Fasciolarias, 

Pyrifusus, 

Nuculas, 

Hemiaster. 

Fossil nuts from Ohio, 
Fossil Fish, Crabbs, Dragon Flies, Sea Urchins, 

and ammonites from Europe, 1.00 ‘‘ 6.00 

Also many fossils from other localities. “4 
25 species, my selection 3.00 
50 species 100 specimens, iy 5.50 

Remit by ex. money order or registered mail. 
Stamps taken for small amounts: Send for list of — 
fossils, minerals shells, curosities, ete. ‘n 

HOMER SQUYER, 
MINGUSVILLE, MONTANA. 


"PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $100. 


VoL. aN 


DES MOINES, IOWA, FEBRUARY, 1892. 


NO. 2. 


eee hac nees, Wa Se. ee } 
Me Te be inserted in this column at the rateof 1 cent 
per word without regard to length of notice, Nothing 
taken for less than 10 cents, Nothing that looks like an 
advertisement in disguise or notices that appear to be 
“t or ind’ rect methods of securing eush purchasers 
i wer beadmitted to these colnmns. Terms cash in ad- 
ree. eacrete notices barred. 


"TO "EXCHANGE: Finely Mganied birds a 


f “books. Owls and Hawks. especially wanted. 
ee A, Morrison, Fox Lake, Wis. 


skins, for egus, skins, lepidopthera, and scientific 


FOR EVERY fifty cents worth of eggs sen't to 
me before July Ist, 1892. I will send a receipt for 
making rubber stamps. No egg recieved valued at. 
Jess than ten cents and all must be first class. Any 
boy can make a stamp from the above directions as 
large or as small as he pleases. Address all speci- 
mens to Letson Balliet, Des Moines, Iowa, 


WANTED a good type outfit alone or will take 
a good printing outfit complete, chase must not be 
smaller than 4x5 inches. Good exchange to offer. 
Letson Balliet, Des Moines, Iowa. 


"FOR EXCHANGE: Birds Eggs. “Minarels, Tos- 
lee Curios, ete. fora good breech loading Shot 
Gan or Rifle.- ‘T. Ss. Hill, Knoxville, Towa. 


BIRDS EGGS: First class singles to exchange 
for sets with data, or first classskins. Send-for list. 
Dana C. Gillett, Barre Centre, Orleans Co. N. Y. 


_ FOSSIL TREE, five and one half feet high, “wired 
“on board in five places, worth $15.00 willexchange 


“for best offer in bird skins or sea shells. 
_ Robt. Rt. Scorso, Afton, New Jersey. 


_— WILL EXCHANGE, a good gold waten cost 
bang $35.00, for Stouders Birds of North America; or 
ts other good books on science. _‘T. S. Hill, Knox- 
; ville, Towa. 


WANTED, a good self-inking printing press at 
least 7 by 93, must be in good condition, will take 
the outfit too. Can ae for the above, two good 
22 calibre rifies, canvas canoe, nine foot codSter, 
fourteen foot ice boat. minature steamboat, good 
old violin, good mandolin, a good cabinet (made to 
order), good books and anything offered by the 
Ornithologist and Botanist Publishing Co., Ad- 
dress Wm. S. Sandford & Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 


FOR THE BEST, original article sent to us 
before April 1, 1892, we will give a copy of ‘‘ Stan- 
ley in Africa” and one year’ssubscription for each 
of the ten next best, Must be more than two 
hundred and Jess than one thousand words. 

The Ornithologist and Botanist. 


_ TO EXCHANGE: Fresh and dried botanical 
specimens of this locality, for those of others. No- 
thing, but first class specimens given or received. 
All must be scientificly named. Can trade mount- 
ed specimens, if desired. for mounted or unmounted 
specimens, please correspond if you mean b siness. 

Letson Balliet, Des Moines Iowa. 


TO EXCHANGE: Specimens of Iowa woods, 
(polished or unpolished) for those of other localities. 
Will collect natural history specimens in any 
branch, to order during 1892. Address at once 
Letson Balliet, Des Moines, Iowa. 


” 


ure 


“T HAVE books, novels, papers, Indian clubs, 
ate., to exchange for musical instraments or any- 
‘thing. Pee Klintberg, Plattsmouth, Neb. 


WANTED, to correspond with some one who has 
a collection of Sand and Fresh-water Shells and 
Botanical specimens, with a view of exchanging 
Specimens, the coming season. Warnest S. Park, 
1125 Pleasant St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


WANTED, books, magazines and pamphlets on 
any branch of natural history. I also wish to cor- 
respond with parties desirous of exchanging speci- 
mens of your locality for those of this, in any or all 
of the brauches Palentology, Minerology, Oology, 
Zoology, Ornithology, Entomology and Botany. 

Letson Balliet, Des Moines, Iowa. 


WANTED: Books on Geology, Palaeontology, 
Botany, Zoology, Ornithology and all branches of 
natural history. Also magazines devoted to natur- 
al history, etc. Will give in exchange Eggs, Min- 
erals, Fossils and Shells. E. S. Park, 1125 Pleas- 
ant St., Des Moines, Towa. 


WANTED: The earth, for nothing, (must be 
sent prepaid to) Nathan L. Davis, Brockport N. Y. 
We wonder what Mr. D. wants for nothing, he got 
an advertisement and refused to pay for it, last 
issue, and now he wants the earth “ to boot” We 
would like ‘‘to boot” him. Keep on Mr. Davis 
and you can go to Sing (Sing) with King Pluto, 
(fora ruler) afterward. We beg to inform the 
reading publie that the United States mails cannot 

“be fooled with. To avoid such people as the above 
we must have our pay for adverising in advance. 


SCOTT’S INTERNATIONAL $2.50 Stamp Al- 
bum, good, for $1.50 or $1.75 worth of semps not 
in my collection of eight hundered. 

Jay Hervey, 410 Hocust St, Des Moines, lowa. 


a 


FOSSILS. 
FOSSILS. 


Any of the following varieties sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


SHELLS. 

Athyris hirsuata. Hall,.......... $ 5tog 15 
** sublamellosa, Hall,...... 5 15 

“ subquadrata, Hall, . .. 5 1h 
Atrypa aspera, Hall, ........... 5 25 
*“ occidentalis, Hall,....... 5 us 
“reticularis, Hall,........ 5 25 
Camarophoria swalloviare, Keyes 5} 15 
Chonetes mesaloba, ...........- 10 
“vermenilina, N. and P... 10 
Clinopistha radiata, Hall,....... 5 15 
Discina nitida. Phillips, ........ 5 15 
Exogyra arietenum, Hall,....... 10 35 
Naticopsis gigantea,............ 10 25 
ioe ane, Miran dl Wie, veurr aie 15 
Macrocheilus yentricosus, Hall. . 5 15 
Orthis ioivensis, Hall,.......... 10 25 
Seseoknik. Hall <= cincyeray 15 
Orthoceras rushensis, MoChesney 10 25 
Productus cora, D’Orbigny,..... 5 25 
* dissimillis, Hall, ..i....; 5 15 

“ tenuicostus, Hall,......- 5 25 
Phynchonella capa, Billings,.... 5 15 
“ osagensis, Swallow,...... 15 

OO Sire NITE Cetobal ae eyes sis Soo Ea 15 
Spirifer aspera, Hall,........... 10 25 
“ hungerfordi, Hall,.....-. 10 25 

* increhescens, Hall,...... 10 25 

cS Siantiluse alles c. seem 5 15 

“~~ keokuk var, Hall,....... 10 aD 

© lineatus, Martin,........ 5 15 

Ss .opimus, seal 5 aap 5 25 
Hawiiineyr, Evelly se ctianiaet 10 15 
Strophodonta arcuata, Hall,..... 5 15 
demissa, Conrad,... .... 10 25 

pe USO AB ENE SO h Sean io 15 
Deen ersaycall. saaemeepes 15 
Terebratula bovidens, Morton, . 15 
me ewtoy onoj=tsty au Vile eh 15 


CRINOIDS. 


Actinocrinus goulati, Hall,...... $ $ 250 
Agaricocrinus tuberosus, Frost,.. 1 00 1 25 
Granatocrinus melo, Frost,..... 10 25 
Pentremiter koninckana, Hall,.. 5 15 
“ conoideus, Hall, ........ 15 
“ godoni, Shumard,....... 5 25 
&< meloveOweny. = saree tee 10 25 
“ ‘symmetricus, Hall, ..... 15 
OCringid/stems, eis... amie 10 
CORALS. 
Cyathophyllum var,............ 10 15 
Lophophyllum proliferum,..... 
be OOarICE McChesney, 15 
Zaphrentis spinulifera, Hall, ... 5 15 
“ spinulosa, E, and H..... 5 15 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Calamite cannaeformis, Schlott,. 25 50 
Carcharodon megolodon, (teeth), 25 50 
Lepidodendron yar,........-.... 25 100 
Lepidostrocus ornatus, Park,... 20 50° 
Neuropterus (var baf), ........- 10 95 
Derinal tubericals, of petrodus. . 
es See occidentalis, 15 
Minerals, Curios, Etc. 
Chestnutin butt.) 5. eee ees 10 
Tee wood from Asia, «2.2.3... .- 25 
Horse chestnut (in burr),....... 10 
Star fehye easesies cc cree eee 15 
Cross section of green Cocoanut 
Ay eer (from §S. A. 35 
Oregon wheat (in bottle),...... 25 
Specimens Iowa wood’ (each),. . 5 10 
ea a “polished, . 10 15 


Designs, with the world’s min-. . 
erals, ores and fossils 


(complete collections). | 25 10 00 
Botanical specimens of Iowa,.. 
Weir cee mounted, 25 5 00 
Same unmounted,.......... 5 5 00 
Hem stite, . Sieis2 555 Sheen ae 10 
Crystalized Hematite (from Isle 
ereeteees state of Elbe), 3D - 
Moss and Carnelian Agates, 

IGE See aht SSR aac ate (rough), 5 20 
Petrified wood, ............-.0% 10 35 
DAS POL! 5 , 0: Meee toa eroee yelereeretee 5 20 
Geode of quartz xtals,.......... 5 15 
Copper ore (Ariz),............. 10 15 
Native COppety cies se setieisa erie 25 
BOE AT ONG... cemirels aii Menges 20 
Oolite (silicious) and (calcious), 10 


ADDRESS THE 


ORNITHOLOGISTS BOTANIST, 


DES MOINES, zi IOWA, 


ee 


ldindttediced 


a ee Ce ee a ee oe 


ee i ete 60 ar 


No risk and big pay. 
Address this office. 


ge,” The great mechanical journal of | touien 
ents per year, Nrwport, Ky. 4 


ft The national journal of original 
MINUM AGE reputation. A 16-page, 48-col., 
IL home-printed monthly. 3d volume. 50 
year, including an Aluminum vest-pocket 
etter opener, paper cutter, folder, graduated 
vest pocket rule, printer’s nonpariel and agate 
Latest desk novelty. 25 cents please. Stamps 
“Agents wanted. 
ALUMINUM AGE PUB. CO., Newport, Ky. 
THE ALUMINUM AGE,” A 48 column all home 
es echanical journal; 8rd vol. and the “AGENTS 
free; published the Ist and 15th of each _ month, 
, 55,000 COPIES. Your name and address in 
ectory, 10 cents. The ‘“AGrEnTs CALL” is a 
‘inted, fearless amateur journal for. bread win- 
rs. Tw journals one year, with two pure ‘alumi- 
1 venir watch charms” containing the Lord's 
¥ ‘ayer, for only 50c. Sample copies 5c. No postal 
ur dress the Aluminum Age Publishing Com- 


ewport, Ky. 
M w “AG The national mechanical trade 
journal of original genius, Now 
25,000 monthly. 50 cents per year. Adver- 
tisements 10 cents per line; next issue 20 cents. 


OFFER NO 1. 


SS Le So cish 
mp Packet. . : 2 
oval Sheet... . 


fetiiod of Taxidermy .. Bet An peace 
iecipe for Archemical Soap.. ic 
me years subsbription to Ose daoaiae 
AND Boranisr. . : aero 
- One Exchange Notice, 25 words. 


Total 
ll sent postpaid for. . fe 
Given free for 15 subscribers. 


OFFER nas 2. 


nai pair | No. 2 Climbers... 
One Stamp Packet. . 
One approval sheet. 5 
Recipe for making preservation powder. é 
moze years subscription to ORNITHOLOGIST 
AnD Boronisr.. 
One Exchange Notice 25 words. 

Total 4.75 


sent postpaid for.... -. 2.00 
pe peaven free for 8 new subscribers. 


OFFER NO. 3. 


ue pair best climbers . atte 
One years subscription to Oxnrrnoxoerer 
ae syndld ee 


if 25 
70.50 50 
5.00 


‘50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

125 


1.25 


oO 
3.00 
1,75 


We Bind Boole and Magazines. 

Try Smith's Insect Powder. 
Fine Taxidermy Work. 
Get a copy of the Directory. 
Subscribe for the ORNITHOLGGIST 

“AND BOTANIST. 

Manuscript Wanted. 
Advertisements Wanted. 


’ 


STAMP PACKET. 
50 varieties in sealed packet [5¢ts. 
Stamps on Approval Sheets sent when 
accompanied by two cents for postage and fifty 
cents extra as a guarantee of good faith. 
Money returned if stamps are sent back to me 
in good order. 
Letson Balliet, Des Moines lowa. 


The American 


Naturalists Directory. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents. Only a 
limited number on hand. Order soon. : 


This oftice. 


Specimens Tea Wood | 
FROM ASIA. 


Fine Specimens 25 cents per inch. 
At this office. 


GRAND OFFER. 


We will give a pair of brand new climbers to 

every person who sends us a dollar for one years 
Subscription to this paper. 
- Now is the time to secure valuable sets of 
Owls Eggs, and hawks a little later. You can 
get three times as many with climbers as with- 
out. One pair given free to every one who re- 
mits $1.00 for a_years subscription. 


‘If you subscribe you are entitled to a prem- 
ium. Always mention which one you want as 
we offer several. 


CABINETS 


>| All Kinds of Woadl Work. 
SANDFORD & COMPANY, 


lowa. 


Des Moines, 


Cheap Advertisements. 


ee 

Advertisements under this head at the rate of 
one cent per word without regard to length. 
NothinS taken for less than ten cents. No dis- 


play allowed. ‘Terms cash in advance. 


FOR SALE, ood canvas canoe $25, also a mina- 
ture steamboat for only $10. 
$1.75. 


STAMP PACKETS. (50 varieties in each,) while 
they last, for only 15 cents, also'some fine approval 
sheets. One sheet given to every philatelist sub- 
seriber who sends in their subscription before 
March 10, 1892. 


An insect case for 
Address Letson Balliet, Des Moines, Lowa. 


TEA WOOD, From Asia, tine specimens only 25¢. 
while they last. Money refunded if supply gives 
Out. Letson Balliet, Des Moines, Iowa. 


CABINETS made to order; specimens of Lowa 
woods, and an ice boat for sale. 
Ww. S. Sandford & Co. Des Moines, lowa. 


NOTICES ix this column half price during March. 
Come one come all and use this chance. 


TEN THOUSAND cigarette pictures for sale, only 
1 cent apiece, 10 cents perdozen, 75 cts per 100. 
Sets of playing cards, actresses, ball players, ete. 
Will give one years subscription to the ORNITH- 
OLOGIST AND BoTANIsT to every purchaser of 100 
or more before March 15th. 
Wallace G. Sandford, 558 W. lotr St. 
Des Moines, Lowa. 


HAVE YOU any magazines you want bound? 
Of course you haye; well here is a chance to get 
them bound free of charge. Send $1.00 for one 
years subscription to this magazine and we will 
bind any magazine not larger than the OrnrrHoL- 
oGist and Boranist with 250 or less pages and re- 
to you free from all charges. 


twenty-five varieties of named minerals from 
Iowa, consisting of ores, erystals ete., size one 
inch by one half inch. Sent prepaid for only 
Address, Letson Balliet. 


A SMALL COLLECTION of fossils (15 varieties) 
all named, mailed prepaid for only 25 cents. 
‘Letson Balliet. 


50 cents. 


ONE DOZEN Selenite Crystals worth from 5 to 15 
cts each for only 25 cts, Sent prepaid. 
Letson Balliet. 


A COLLECTION of eighty species of fine fossils, 
with correct name, locality and formation. 


From one to eight specimens of each species. 
400 fossils in all. Price $13.00. Sent prepaid. 
Send for list. E. §. Park, Des Moines, Lowa. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST DIRECTORY 
for sale only 15 cts per copy. Send stamps at 
Letson Balliet. 


AMINATURE STEAMBOAT (worth $35.00) for 


only $10,00 cash, sent prepaid any where in the 


once for supply is limited. 


United States on receipt of price. 


Dealers’ Directory. 


A two or three line ad in this column $1.00 for 

twelve insertions. Extra lines 25 cts each. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 

We change to semi-monthly month, 
and to, all dealers who put their ads in 
March 1st. paper, we will let it run all of 1892, for 
$1.00. 


Wm. S. Sandford & Co., cabinet makers, 
and dealers in naturalists and collectors supplies 


next 


(Twenty issues.) 


and specimens, also sporting goods of nearly all 
kinds. Wm. S. Sandford & Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
Nicholas & Messer, 1015 and 1017 w. Balto, 
St., Baltimore, Md. Dealers*in all kinds of 
stamps. 
Charles K. Reed, Dealer in naturalists sup- 
plies, specimens and books. Pocket Oologists out- 
fit for only 35 cents. 

Cuas. K. REED, Worcester, Mass. 
Thos. Hill, Knoxville, Iowa; dealer in natural- 
ists’ specimens. Fossils, miaerals, eggs and shells 
a specialty. Books wanted. 
Letson Balliett, dealer in birds eggs, skins, 
shells, fossils, minerals, books ete. Collecting to 
order in this locality especially. Ietson Balliet, 
Des Moines, Lowa. 


1X. HEADACHE REMEDY, 


50c. Per Box. 


Nurs Cure or Money Refuntet 


Just the thing for collectors to have 
on extended collecting trips. 


Agents wanted. 


WM. S. SANGFORD & CO,, 


| Sole Agents. Des Mornzs, Lowa. 


way 
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* 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $100. 


DES MOINES, IOWA, FEBRUARY, 1892. 


NO. 2. 


AWARD OF THE PRIZES. 


‘The winners of the ten prize sub- 


ptions to the second volume of the 
JRNITHOLOGIST AND Borantst have 
_ been decided as follows: Miss Jessie C. 
Be Drew, Thompsonville, Conn., (1); Har- 
ty E. Miller, Croton Falls, N. Y., (1); 
John A. Bryant, Kansas City, Mo., (1) 
John B. Lewis, Eubanks, Ky., (2); W. 
a H. MeNairn, Toronto, Canada., (2); 
Stewart H. Burnham, Vaughns, N. Y., 
(3). ~ 


Those who won extra subscriptions 


may have them sent to their friends, if 
___ desired, by notifying the publisher, or 
they may have their own subscriptions 
extended to the amount of the extras. 
_ All articles entered for competition will 
be published in this magazine. 


a 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 
(780-1851. 


HARRY E. MILLER. CROTON FALLS, N. Y. 


The year of 1780-81 witnessed the 
final struggles of our war for freedom. 


These were uncertain days and often it 

seemed as though the little army of 
- patriots must relinquish all hopes of 
being free, but in spite of their many 
_ reverses, the star of liberty still shown 
_ behind the threatening clouds. 


_ Itwas during these war times, on 
the fourth of May, 1780, that a child 
was born of French parentage in the 


yy of New Orleans and need I say his 


| Audubon’s father was an admiral in 
the French navy, who had come with 
his family to the western world to set- 
tle in King Louis’ territory of Louis- 
‘jana. ; 

Of Audubon’s boyhood, we know that 
he was fond of birds from his earliest 
years. Ever eager to penetrate the 
woods and forests, to roam at will over 
the fields and by the streams, he soon 
came to know the feathered tenants and 
who can say but what they knew him. 


A great deal of his time was spent in 
sketching bird-life, while at the same 
time he acquired much knowledge as 
to their habits. In 1797 his father 
sent him to France so that he might be 
under the tuition of the celebrated 
David. As Audubon possessed great 
natural skill he soon became an artist 
by no means to be despised, in fact, we 
may consider him the greatest artist- 
naturalist of modern times and perhaps 
the leading naturalist born in America. 
On his return to the United States the 
generous father, thinking of tourse 
that his boy must haye an occupation, 
jpresented a farm in eastern Pensylva- 
nia. As far as the young ornithologist 
was concerned the farming did not 
amount to much, which certainly show- 
ed he was*not meant for a farmer; but 
at the same time he was making fine 
Soon 


progress in his favorite study. 
his bedroom was ‘“‘filled to overflowing” 
with mounted birds, life-like paintings 
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of the same, while a goodly space wag 
devoted to nests and eggs—all these 
the fruits of his many rambles, trans- 
formed his room into a pleasing picture 
of the out door world. Thus we may 
see how the young scientist loved to 
surround himself with the beauties of 


nature. 


But Audubon soon grew restless. 
The farm, to be sure, was a large field 
for study, yet it soon became too small. 
Our naturalist must make longer jour- 
neys into the wilds to seek the homes 
of other birds; must penetrate forests, 
bayous, morasses and all places which 
sheltered bird-life. 
companied by his wife, he forsook the 
On 


reaching this place a flat boat was en- 


So, soon after, ac- 
farm and started for Louisville. 


gaged with which he floated down the 
Ohio, sanguine as to the success of his 
plans. Every opportunity of obesrving 
or sketching birds was improved and 
now, more than ever before, the forest 
with its many labyrinths became his 
studio. Accurate life size sketches 
were made of the many beautiful birds 
that flocked to the river 


His keen, Indian-like sight and hear- 


and its banks. 


ing enabled him to discover life where 
other men would have passed by. 

On reaching the ‘“‘ Father of Waters” 
his port folio was well packed with 
pictures and the trip down the Missis- 
sippi added still more to his collection. 
New Orleans, the destination was reach- 
ed after a voyage of many days and the 
“Birds of North America” 
This great work he had 


was well 
under way. 
begun only after much deliberation, for 
‘it was doubtful how the world would 


receive such a comprehensive book that 
would only be in the reach of the rich. 
The next and perhaps greatest expedi- 
tion in connection with this stupendous 
work was to Labrador and lands north 
of this country, to collect specimens 
and to find out how the hyperborean 
At last the 
time had come when the book, the 


birds spent their time. 


great work of Audubon’s life, was to be 
published and as England offered bet- 
ter facilities for the production af such 
a work than this country did at that 
time, the author azcordingly sailed for 
Hurope. 

And now let us examine the proposed 
book. What do we find? 
nize our own birds admirably executed 


We recog- 


in colors, while the whole is so natural 
that we expect each moment to hear a 
favorite singer burst forth into melody. 
The eventful time that Audubon had m 
getting his book published is perhaps, 
You 


know Audubon was not a rich man; so 


familiar to most of my readers. 


it was necessary for him to paint pic- 
tures for private parties, the come 
from which barely supporting himself 
and family and paying the publishers. 
With such a meager income, it seemed 
at times, that the great object of his 
life would never be accomplished. Yet . 
he was not discouraged, but bravely 
overcame all obstacles, until at last on 
a happy day the prospectus was issued, 
for it was a happy day to America’s 
naturalist who had watched the prog- — 
ress of his book as a child watches the 
growing of a plant. As has been men- 
tioned before, each bird is represented 
in its own natural position, colors and 


hy tt was no easy matter eS see sub- 
i _seribers for the price of the book was 


‘come the author’s friends as well as 
subscribers and among these were Sir 
Walter Scott, Humboldt and Cuvier, 
and it is no wonder that the latter ex- 


; et claimed on first seeing a copy of the 


“Birds of North America,” ‘This is 
the most magnificent monument that 

art has ever erected to ornithology!” 

:) And truly it is a monument that will 
not crumble with the lapse of the ages. 
From obscurity Audubon had risen to 
fame and now his name was on the lips 
of the people of both continents. 

No longer was he unnoticed, but was 
_ sought after and soon became a promi- 
nent figure in the drawing rooms of 
Europe and people were proud if they 
could but take the hand of this ardent 
lover of nature. 

Not satisfied, Audubon went to work 
on another book, “The Quadrupeds of 
but the last volume was not 
his death. The 
as Audubon 


America;” 
issued until after 
“American Woodsman,” 
- sometimes called himself, now decided 
to settle down and enjoy home life, to 
rest, as he had spent most of his days 
in the woods, so accordingly he pur- 
‘chased a piece of land in New York 
City fronting on the Hudson river. 
(This is now known as Audubon Park. ) 
_ Hither he brought his wife and two 
sons and his declinig days were passed 

‘on this beautiful river of many legends. 


‘In November, 1851, death visited — 


the Audubon household and the birds 
lost their friend and lover. : 

Words of mine cannot tell the loss— 
he was to the world, this great pioneer 
of ornithology; but now, on this No- 
vember day the mission. for which he 


x 


came was finished. 


A WELL KNOWN zie 
The ‘Amenimann Goldfinch: 


L. E. S., LITITZ. PA. 


The lover of birds must have noticed 
im some of his rural walks, this ani 
mated bird as it went about on some 
thistle plant picking out the seeds of 
this noxious weed. How beautiful he 
is, dressed in a coat of bright yellow, 
his wings and tail of a pretty black. 
On his head he wears a glossy black 
cap. Near him we find his mate ar- 
rayed in duller colors and without the 
beautiful cap that adorns the head of 
the male. The birds are disturbed, 
they fly up from the thistle weed 
and away. While flying the birds take 
long bounding curves all the while utter- 
ing their familiar notes, “ tid-tid-di-die, 
tse-hee-tse, tee-hee, tee-hew,”’ now and 
then adding an ‘“‘ ve cheated ye, I’ve © 
cheated ye.” Seated on some tree branch 
he pours forth a flood of song in great 
haste and ima way it would seem he 
Rey. 
Langille says of his song, “When he 


wants to invite general attention. 


sings, he seems so brimful of his song, 
and in such haste to deliver it, that he 


cannot articulate distinctly, but runs 


one note into another, and breaks oth- 
ers off so abruptly that, notwithstand- 


. 
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ing its pleasing vivacity, it often ap- 
pears quite incomplete.” 

The Goldfinch nests when most other 
birds have finished, usually in July. 
The nest, a beautiful cup shaped struc- 
ture, composed of flexible plant fibres, 
moss, bark, and lined with thistle down 
making a cosy home for these beautiful 
birds. It is generally placed in trees 
or bushes, sometimes in the top of 
thistle plants. The eggs number from 
three to six, measuring about .65x.52, 
are of pale bluish tint, unspotted. 

The birds remain with us through- 
out the year and a welcome friend they 
are, but in winter they lose their brill- 
iant dress. Audubon has well deserib- 
ed their winter dress with few words: 
without black 


cap on the head; fore neck and breast 


“« Brownish olive above, 


grayish-yellow, the rest of the lower 


parts greyish-white. 


<< 


THE DRUMMING OF THE LOGCOCK. 


Ceophloeus Pileatus. 


JOHN B. LEWIS. 


Dear reader, did you ever listen to 
Té not 
you should have been with me ona 


the drumming of a Logcock? 


bright, warm day iast February as I 
stood on the brink of a cliff overhanging 
Pilot Creek, looking across the ravine 
at the opposite slope, where and extend- 
ed growth of great chestnuts and white 
oaks formed a congenial breeding and 
feeding ground for this, our largest 
wood pecker. 

Hvery now and then, clear and des- 
tinct above the rushing of the little 
stream below, came the long drawn, 


rumbling sound, often alternated with 
the birds loud, rattling cackle. 

Every one has heard the drumming 
of some of the smaller wood peckers, 
and that of the Logeock is the same, 
but deeper and more powerful in pro- 
portion to the greater size of the bird. 
There are two periods of the year when 
these birds drum; in early spring, 
during the mating season and late in 
summer after the young birds have at- 
tained their full growth. 

The drumming in spring is usually 
much more loud and vigorous than that 
heard in the fall. 
chosen is a dead, dry, limb in the top 
The firm, light, 
dead 
branches so often found in the tops of 


The site generally 


of some large chestnut. 

texture of the weather beaten 
old specimens of this tree, causes them 
to give forth a loud, resonant sound 
when struck; and no one is better aware 
of this fact than the Logcock. These 
birds often seem to become attached to 


” and return 


certain ‘‘drumming limbs 
to them day after day through the 
whole season. 

There is one such limb ona large 
chestnut, a quarter of a mile from my 
home, where one drums almost every 
bright morning from the middle of 
February all through March. 

I have often watched him from a 
distance as the level rays of the morn- 
ing sun glinted on his crimson crest 
and jetty back, but so wary are they 
that I could seldom approach nearer 
than one hundred yards before he left 
his lofty music stool, and with long 
powerful strokes of his black and white 
wings betook himself to a distant part 
of the woods. 


10) Nas 


THREE COUSINS. 


W. H. M'NAIRN, TORONTO, ONT. 


In the orchard; under the rafters of 
the old barn; and in the thick woods, at 
all times during the summer, one may 


see the members of this trio the pewee, 


K the wood-pewee, and the kingbird. 
What a pleasing sight it is to see the 


familiar phoebe-bird, sitting expectantly 
on a harness peg waiting for flies, or 
the wood-pewee on the same business 
intent, sitting on the top of a dilapidated 
fence post. And what an interesting 
sight also, it is to see, high up in the 
clear summer sky, the tyrant fly catcher 
pouncing on some impudent crow or jay. 

The bee martin, or king bird ( Tyran- 
hyranmus) is the personification of pug- 


nacious bravery, although he is repre- 


sented by many as a cruel tyrant. Wil- 


son considers this a base libel on a 


brave character. 


He says: 


“When the spek’d eggs within the nest appear, 
_ Then glows affection, ardent and sincere, 
es * = * ela + 


He drives the plund’ving jay, with honest scorn, 
Back to his woods; the mocker to his thorn; 
Sweeps round the cuckoo. as the thief retreats 
Attacks the crow: the diving hawk defeats.” 


At any rate it is as well to see the 


good qualities in a bird as in man. 
Arriving here in the early part of 


“May, he soon selects some tree, often an 


_ oak, on one of whose speading branches 


_he erects his strongly built home; and 


shortly after, the beautiful cream-colored 


and spotted eggs appear, and sitting 


near on “the top of some tall neighbor- 
-|ing tree,” Macawber like, he waits “for 


something to turn up.” He has not 
| often long to wait, before something, a 


passing fly; a sparrow; the lordly eagle 
himself is a subject of discussion for 


our hero; who, after satisfying himself i 


about the matter, returns to her perch 
with a cherry chirp which seems to say 
“next!” wr 

Karly in the Spring, the pewee, or 
phoebe (Sayorinus phoebe), the Pewit 
fly catcher of Wilson, by its cheery 
warblings, tells us that winter is gone. 
And in May one may see his beautiful, 
mossy nest under a bridge or some like © 
place. In this cosy home are soon 
placed five or six eggs, beautiful and 
white; often with small red dots. A 
nest in my collection contained six eggs, 
five in the nest proper, and one under- 
neath. This is the first time I ever 
heard of this species’ story-building 
proclivities. 


It was on a delightful June afternoon 
that I first found the nest of Cantopus 
vireus, the wood-pewee. Far away to 
the east, the great city extended; and 
lying stretched on the grass under a 
magnificent beech, I could see the spires 
of the city, distinct in the clear June 
sky. And wafted on the gentle breeze, 
came the far off sound of bells, telling 
in Clear joyous tones, that the long day 
of labor was over. To the west extend- 
ed a deep green stretch of pine forest in 
which the gentle breeze raised a low, 
soft murmur. Was it any wonder then, 
that it was some time before I roused 
And then when 


I reached the nest! to say I was delight. 


myself for the climb? 
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ed was to put it mildly. Then 

““ When day declining, sheds a milder gleam, 
What time the May-fly haunts the pool or stream; 
When the swallow skims round the grassy mead, 


lic and picturesque sheet of water called 
Lake George; while on the other is a. 


long and rolling narrow valley, bound- 


What time the timorous hare limps forth to|ed on both sides by high mountains. 


feed;” 


In it is to be found forests, and a 


I wended my way slowly, happily, dozen beautiful little ponds and streams. 


through the oft frequented country | 


paths, home. 

The other day, the colored womam, 
Annie ‘Lee, living with us, remarked, 
“There are plenty of crows going over 
to-day.” In the evening you may 
hear the cawing of the crows, as they 
are wending their way to New Jersey, a 
member of the Union east of the Dela- 
aware river, and when morning comes, 
they travel back to their living grounds 
on this side. There is an island in 
the upper reaches of Delaware bay, 
called Ruddy Island, that was a famous 
roosting ground for them, and quite 
The solitude of this is- 


land, and the pine forests, and other 


likely is yet. 


woods of New Jersey, afford them se- 
cure roosting places. When I was a 
boy, it used to stir the poetical feeling 
within me, to see them in flight; a line 
of black, moving objects, projected 
against a gorgeous sunset sky, their 
voices coming through the evening ait. 
Wm. BrrmMiIncHursr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 


FLORA OF BUCK MOUNTAIN. 


For a time I had been contemplating 


On the 25th of June with a friend, I 
drove with an early start, nearly to the 
base of this mountain through the yal- 
ley heretofore described. 

On the ascent up the mountain in 
the thickets grew the handsome wild 
hily, Liliwn Philadelphicum, with its 
bright orange-red blossoms turned to 
welcome the morning sun. About one- 
half way up the mountain the trees 


gave way to a mass of pure rocks, while . 


here and there was a solitary tree of 
(Pinwi Resinosa) Red Pine. This 
pine is quite rare in this section being 
found chiefly in high regions. Its 
chief beauty is its long and slender 
leaves, in twos, about one-half a foot in 


length. Its cones are also pretty. 


On the rocks grew the (Geranium 
Carolinium) with its pale rose fiveand- 
rous flowers; with it was found the yel- 
low-purple irregular corollas of (Cory- 
dalis Glanca). On the summit, (Po- 
tentilla three toothed 
cinque-foil was plenty, also a few 


Tridentata ), 


stragling bush of (Pyrus Americana) 
Mountain Ash was just out of bloom. 
In a sphagnum bog near the summit 
was found Hriopnorwn polystachyon 
with its cottony fruit; quantities of 


spending aday on Buck mountain, al vaccum pensylwaniceum and V. vacill- 
peak near the southern limits of the| Ss grew everywhere. 
Adirondacks. In woods at the base was found | Ox- 


mit rises to the height of 2,500 feet. | alis acetosella | wood sorrel; | Corallor- 


Tts bold and rocky sum- 


At the base on one side lies the histor-|hiza innata | coral root; in flower Ara- 


Bai 2> >< 


for the blue flowers of the violet. 


pretty blue Houstonia caernlea. 


B foil, 


feathers. 


a gale in fruit. These flowers with 


ge oho were found on this excur- 


able and profitable of the season. 

WHAT ONE MAY FIND IN NOVEMBER. 

Many would say that nothing could 
be found of any interest after the late 
rosts, but let one wander in the woods 
and fields and see the numerous things 
that can be collected. 

In the low places may be found the 


q _ bright red berries of Ilex verticilliata 


These remain with us through the 
early winter. In peat boggs may be 
found the evergreen plant Sarracenea 
. Purpurea with its curious pitcher 
like leaves filled with water and ice. It 


is now in its gayest attire for the leaves 


| are numerous and new. 


Look in some warm and sunny spot 
On 
mountain cliffs may be found the 
In 

fields, blossoms the common dandelion 
and | Potentilla argenta| silvery cinque 
New species of oak may be 
sought for as their leaves have not fal- 
len yet. The conifers are im their 
bright evergreen boughs loaded with 
cones. If one wishes to make a winter 
 boquet the curious fruit-pods of the 
_ following plants are pretty, | Zpilobinm 
- coloratum| willow-herb is pretty with 
its long split seed pods which look like 
The fertile fronds of the 
_ ferns | Onoclea sensibiles | and [ Struth- 
ioptiers Germanica| are curious. Spe- 
cies of Dipsacus, teasel can also be 


: used. 


Several of the ferns may be found 
now. ‘The evergreen fronds of about a 
dozen may be found in various locali- 


ties. Mosses are the most conspicuous 
of all plants now. It is a very good 
time to collect for winter investigation. 
Numerous specimens may be found in | 
low woods and on moist rocks. 


EARLY SPRING FLOWERS. 


Among the early flowers found in 
1891 was the following. On April 2nd 
the shrub (Alnus Incarna) was found 
in full bloom along creek borders. 
(Hepatica Acutilobia) liver-leaf with its 
fragrant and numerous colored blossoms 
was found in woods. On the Mth. 
(Claytonia Carolina) spring beauty was 
found in copses. On the 15th (San- 
guinaria Canadensis) blood-root with 
its wax like blossoms was found in fence 
corners, (Eipigea repens) trailing arbu- 
tus bloomed plentifully in warm copses 
on sandy soil, with it was the (Hepatica 
prilobia) in moist open places grew the 
sweet white violet (Viola blanda) in 
drier situations, the bright reticulated 
leaves and yellow flowers%of (Hrythron- 
ium Americanium) Adder’s tongue, was 
found. The bulb is curious, but it is 
with much difficulty that it may be 
obtained. In marshes (Caltha palust- — 
ric) marsh marigold bloomed in abund- 
ance. 

Dicentria cucullaria  dutchman’s 
breeches was found in rocky copses. 
In.one place, the flowers were slightly 
tinged with red, with it was to be found 
Trillum erectum ‘“beth-root” Asarum 
Canadence wild ginger. 

Look in a wet springy place for Cry- 


soplendium Americanium Golden Sax- 


ifrage. If one did not look for it, I 
fear it would be over-looked, as it is 
small and inconspicious now but later 
in the year it forms large mats with its 
leaves. 

A little later Arzha trifolia ground 
nut and Anemone Nemerosa wind flow- 
er with many other spring beauties can 
be found. 


[CONTINUED NEXT MONTH. ] 
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EDITORIAL. 


As you all know this paper changes 
to a semi-monthly with the next issue 
and hereafter the subscription price is 
$1.00. (Until March 1, we will ac- 
cept subscriptions as per January offer, 
Now 


that the collecting season begins this 


repeated elsewhere in this issue.) 


month and realizing that you cannot do 
much without a pair of climbers, we 
make the following offer: 

To EVERY person who sends in $1.00 
for one years subscription to the Ornt- 
THOLOGIST AND Boranist we will give 
free of charge a pair of climbers, pro- 
vided said subscription reaches us be- 


fore April 2nd, 1892. This includes a 


Se 


certificate of membership to the League 
of American Naturalists. 
oer 
Mr. F. F. Coruess informs us that the 
Weekly Oologist and Philatelist has 
expired. He requests us to state that 
it died happy, thinking of a resurrec- 
tion day before Gabriel sounds the call. 
* pie 

Can ANY one tell us whether The 
Spy Glass met with the same fate as 
the O. and P. 

et 

OuR JANUARY OFFER was, that we 
would accept subscriptions at the rate of 
25 cents per year with a free exchange 
notice each issue provided said sub- 
scriptions arrived before March 1. ‘The 
time has not yet expired, but we cannot 
afford to extend itasingleday. If you 
wish to take advantage of the offer, it 
must be done before the First of March. 

~~ 

Ir you want a good cabinet made to 
order, or a good canvas canoe address, 
Wm. 8. Sandford & Co., Des Moines, 
Towa. 

% 

Ir you need a pair of climbers don’t 
pay a big price for an inferior article 
but send one dollar for one years sub- 
scription to this magazine and receive a 
pair free of charge. 

x % 

To EVERY purchaser of $2.50 worth 
of goods advertised by Wm. S. Sand- 
ford, Letson-Balliet, or Wm. 8. Sand- 
ford & Co., we will give one subscription 
free of charge. 

xx 
Our Low adyertising rates advertised 


Ip SEEMS that most of hal amateur 
ers have some faults and we suppose 
Now if any reader 


we have them too. 
of this article will mention any of them 


we will try to remedy it. As for typo- 

graphical errors, we do read a proof, 
but our type setters are not scientists 
_ and xyzrqs would mean as much to them 
as many of the scientific names. Some 
of the manuscript is so poorly written 
that we must guess at what some of the 
letters are. When writing, please write 
plainly and we will guarantee fewer 
errors of this kind. 

xy 

WE ARE now in receipt of some ex- 
cellent articles on birds and flowers by 
some of the worlds best authors. Here- 
with we submit a few to you; now don’t 
you think it time for you to subscribe? 
_ OUR ADVERTISERS are among the best 
and most reliable dealers the world af- 
fords. Try an ad with us. The result 
is sure to “please you. We will this 
month only continue our February 
rates to advertisers. 


eo cs 
* 


ADVERTISERS and exchanges remem- 
ber that we circulate 2500 copies every 
month, and figuring the way all pub- 
_ lishers do; each paper goes into a fam- 
ly of five (the average number) and is 


the best canvas, 


| five, thus making ten readers of every 
copy. 


This makes 25, ,000 readers. 
Try an advertisement with us please. 
KOK 
Rei 
PaRTiEs wanting a reliable collector 
in lowa will please remember that 
Letson Balliet collects to order during 
the season of 1892. 


Woo 

SuBscriprions haye been coming in 
so fast that we have had an average of 
one every twenty minutes of the twenty- _ 
four hours of the day, allowing twelve 
hours for sleep. We can read justeight- | 
een more letters containing $1.00 for 
one years subscribtion, every twenny, 
ere now. 

Wary nor nae in an organization — 
that is sure to have for its members all 
the leading naturalists of the world 
among its members as well as the ama- 
Only reliable collectors will be 
in. Here is your chance. 


minutes. 


teurs. 
allowed to join. 
We will give a certificate of membership 
to every person who sends $1.00 for 
one years subseription to this magazine 
before April Ist, 1892. . 


* 
* * 

THE LEAGUE of American Naturalists, 
is a new organization that will have the 
names of all the leading as well as the 
amateur naturalists of the day among 
its members. It is conducted on a new 
plan that is bound to succeed, — Full 
particulars giyen in this issue. , 


* 
% * 


Wm. S. Sanprorp & Co., have sold 
both the canoes offered in the last issue 
and they give perfect satisfaction. 
They make them now as they are or- 
dered, 14 feet long covered with the 


with folding rain 


12 


proof top, so one can row in the rain 
without getting wet. 
before the season opens for $25.00. 
Furnished with an oil stove, frying pan 


You can get one 


and necessary camp utensils under a 
water-proof hatch for only $30.00. 
Sail if desired $2.50 extra. These out- 
fits will be worth $60.00 after the sea- 
son opens for 1892. Now is your time. 
They also make cabinets of the best 
grades to order at very low prices. 
Address Wm 8. Sandford & Co., 
Des Moines, Lowa. 
Ir you want any job printing this 
summer. now is the time to get it done 
for we can do it cheaper now than after 
the collecting season opens for we will 
Our data blanks are 
Letter heads, 


envelopes, price lists etc cheaper than 


be rushed then. 
the best in the world. 


ever before offered. 
prices to 
Bovranist. 


Send copy for 
THE ORNITHOLOGIST AND 


OK 
* 

Macazines who wish to discontinue 
will do well to let the OrintHoLOGIsST 
AND Boranist fill their subscription and 
We'll do it so 
cheap that you can make money by 


advertising contracts. 


discontinuing even if itisn’t paying you 
to run it. 
x % 
=> 
THE EDITORS of this magazine are 
not inexperienced in this line, having 
for several years been connected with 
several of the best magazines in the 
field. 
you, but we have come to stay with our 


This may be news to some of 


little journal. 
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many times a wheel thirty inches in 
diameter turns around in going a mile, 
we will give a 22 calibre rifle, to the next 
one a 22 calibre revolver to the next one 
“Stanley in Africa” illustrated, cloth 
bound worth $2.50 and to the 4th, 
Davie’s Nests and Eggs of N. A. Birds 
and to the 5th, Maynard Naturalists 
Guide provided you send in $1.00 with 
your answer for one years subscription 
to the ORINTHOLOGIST AND BoTanisT, as 
per above offer. 


WE want good MSS by reliable col- 
No articles of more than 1000 
words wanted unless very interesting. 


lectors. 


We want articles on taxidermy, embalm- 
ing, collecting trips, notes, botanical 
observations, microscopical observa- 
tions, oology, or any branch of natural 
history. Ad space and exchange notes 


given for the above. 
* * 


To THE 10 persons who get up the 
10 largest clubs of yearly subscribers 
to this magazine we will have made and 
sent to each address a canvas canoe 14 
feet long. Just the thing for a sum- 

Hach are valued at $50. 


To each of the next ten we will have a 


mer outing. 


cabinet made to your own order and 
sent to your address. Said cabinet not 
to be more expensive than our $40.00 
cabinets, unless the difference is paid 
in cash. We will advertise special 
rates from time to time and you may 
take advantage of them until the time 
is up. When no special rates are ad- 
vertised use the regular subscription 
price. Your own may count as one. 


It is possible that a club of 10 or 12 


To THE first tonsa who tells us how] will take the first prize and clubs of 5 


Meee will be es in 


Single ee cover, ’92 $10.00 


Binet “<back cover, °92 9.00 
Aly ele «inside either 
iM coyer for 1892, 8.00 


‘Remember we are now a semi-monthly. 


Gis nay 
*& 


Que to some mistake the adver- 
tisement of The Taxidermist of Akron, 
We are 
_ sorry this happened for The Taxidermist 
is the best taxidermist monthly that 
came to our exchange table. 


_ Ohio was omitted last issue. 


Please 


notice it this issue. 


: \ xe 
Perrin Bros, publishers of The Hm- 
pire State, Hachange should have had a 
- two inch ad instead of one inch, in our 


last issue. They have again continued 


_ the E.S. E. much improved and en- 


larged. It comes regularly to our ex- 


change table. Success to you. 


* 

* * 

E. W. Martin, editor of The Taxi- 
_dermist is Taxidermist of Butchel Col- 
lege of Akron, Ohio. We know his 
friends are glad to hear of this. We 
ee the best of success Bro. Martin: 


ee + 
Or ALL our exchanges, none deserve 


editorial mention more than Webster’s 
O. and O. of Boston, the Collector’s 
nthly of Danielsonville, Conn., and 


vania. Success to yet one and ae 


x" "% 4 i 
Wr HAD a vicious horse once, and | | 


Ttenl you he was avillian. We tried him 
in the barn by the head and he kicked 
and kicked but all the damage he did 
was to loosen some of the boards at the — 
bottom, which could easily be drawn 
back into place, and cripple himself. 
Mr. Lattin has pushed off afew ex- 
changes from the people he has slander- 
ed but they have all or soon will be 
brawn back into place, and if he keeps 
it up he will cripple himself, or some- 


body will hamstring him to prevent the 
noise. 
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DIVISION SECRETARIES. members to keep as far as possible sep- 
A.—Miss ©. G. Du Bois, Waterbury, | arate from other matter in their reports, 
Conn. will be noted in the monthly bulletin, 
B.—Miss Matilda Schlegel, East}and will be left in the hands of the 
Aurora, N. Y. General Secretary for reference by all 


C.—C. A. Davis, Alma, Mich. 

D.—John Higgin, 219 N. Morgan 
str, Chicago, Ill. 

E.—Y. K. Chestnut, 1652 Webster 
str., Oakland, Cal. 


who are interested. The general valu- 
able reports itis proposed to protect 
weil by sending them in uniform cloth 
These 
the General Secretary will furnish to 


sacks, or heavy paper envelopes. 


every member who has paid his or her 

dues for 1892. Dues $1.00 payable 

ithe first of each year to Miss H. H. 
S 

Th ee Cee 53 Washington Str., Watertown, 


lconnected with the working of the 
who intends to furnish a report by next | (Chapter, which make this appeal im- 


NOTICES. 

A return to quarterly reports, instead | 
of semi-annual, has been decided upon | 
by a vote of the Chapter. 


There are necessary expenses 
this fact I desire to ask every member penis 


April—either a list of plants determined | 
or on an account of other botanical re- 


search, or a report on field work—-signi- | 


fy this intention by postal to the Presi- 


dent. Let this be done promptly. 


will be 
It is impossible to get uniformity 


the regular size and thickness, 
sent. 
any other way. 

A word of direction in writing on the 
paper: 

1. Leave a space of about two fin- 
gers’ widths at top. 

2. Leave a margin of one fingers’ 
width on the left of the page. 

3. Write only on one-page. 

4. Write distinctly, with good black 
ink. 

It 
the repoats 
est to all 
Such as lists of plants, 


is decided that only such of 
as are likely of inter- 
circulated. 


which I ask 


members, be 


| perative. 

To our old members there is assured 
in the future, as well as in the past, an 
abundant return, both in pleasure and 


profit from our system of Botanical 
To all who will thus apply paper of | 


correspondence. 

We cordially invite not only the old 
members to continue, but to work with 
other botanists to join our number. 
The many excellent reports which have 
been circulated in the past, and those 
which are now in the President’s hands 
waiting to be sent on their mission, de- 
serve a far larger circle of readers than 
they have at present. Some of the de- 
lightful accounts of difficulties, in study, 
and the ways in which they have been 
overcome by the writers or of earnest, 
diligent research in different branches 
of Botany, can not fail of their mission, 
and increase the zeal for personal hotan- 
ical research in every other member. 


ee Mees 


ontinuance of our Chapter is more 

an justified by the good it has done 

in the past. Let every member report 

for duty. 

SOME SIMPLE POINTERS TO MEMBERS 
REVIVED. 

_ 1. ~Read reports. Keep a note of 


good points. 
bay’ 


2. Keep a memorandum of all re- 
ports that pass you, with dates. 
8. -Hold reports only long enough 
to get all the good out of them, at long- 
est three days. 

4. Address them distinctly, on for- 
warding. 

5. Report any accident to a parcel 
of reports, promptly to the General 
Secretary. 

6. 


week or more from your regular address, 


If you expect to be absent for a 


or if you are about to change perma- 
nently your address, report this faet im 
season to your Division Secretary. 

Division Secretaries will arrange the 
lists of members furnished them by 

* President in the order im which reports 
can be circulated with the greatest dis- 
patch. Send duplicate of lists as ar- 
ranged to the President. 

As to reports now circulating .—The 
members who have in hand the batches 
of several Divisions, at the reading of 

" this notice, will please promptly notify 
the General Secretary of this fact. 
They will then hold thé reports till he 
sends envelopes and blanks for fill- 

ing out the new form of register. 


Two blanks will accompany each 
batch of reports: one from beginning to 
end of the Chapter, on which several 
Division Secretaries will make the nec- 


essary entries; the other, the register, 
will pass only through one Division, 
and will be renewed by the Secretary 
of the next Division, the last member 
of the register sending it to the Gener- 
al Secretary. 

All reports will finally. go for safe 
keeping into the hands of the General _ 
Secretary. The President will ask Mr. 
Moffatt to prepare a written account, 
giving the titles and dates with names 
of authors of all reports from the begin- 
ning of our Chapter, handed to him by 
the former officer; this account to be 
published about July next, in connec- 
tion with the list of members revised to 
date, and a statement of our finances. 
JoHunN M. Houzincer, President. 


CABINETS AND CANOES. 


Cabinets made to order. Any size and shape 
of any kind of wood at lowest prices. Send draw- 
ing of what you want, (and name kind of wood 
wanted,) for bid. 

Our canvas canoes are the best in the market. 
Adjustable water proof top with complete camp 
utensils, stove that weighs about six pounds in- 
cluded. Can cook, eat, and float at the same time. 
All made 14 feet long unless otherwise ordered. 
only $30 for the above outfit. Address 


Wm. S. Sandford & Co., 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Bali's Colsbratd Method of Taxidermy, 


No embalming. Newand original. Works like 
a charm, on all birds without regard to size. 
Full particulars for 50 cents. Address, 


Letson Balliet, Des Moines lowa. 


SMITHS INSECT POWDER. 


Used for keeping insects from your cabinets, to 
drive them out if they are there, and for placing 
in your insect cases instead of camphor. Used in 
making the best anti-posionoas preservation pow- 
ders. Particulars given to every purchaser of one 
half pound or more. 


1 pound package $1 00 
% pound package 50 
sample package 12 


Agents wanted everywhere address the 
Ornithologist and Botanist, 


BARGAINS IN 


FOSSILS! 


— 


All are well cleaned specimens. Cor- 
rect name, location and form- 


ation given with all. 


lO species, I5 specimens 35 
15 species, 25 specimens 65 
25 species, 40 specimens I 25 
40 species, 60 specimens 4 50 
75 species, 130 specimens 10 Oo 


MINERALS. 


All good clean specimens, including 
Crystalized Hematite, Irridescent 
Simmonite, etc. Correct 
name and locality given. 


Io species 1} x 14 inches. .40 
I5 species Poe ikaKelies), 75 
25 species 2 x 2 inches. 1.50 
50 species 2 x 2 inches. 4.50 


Land and Fresh Water Shells. 


Good live specimens, including large 
and fine specimens of Unio, Ano- 


donta, etc. 
10 species, 15 specimens 50 
15 species, 25 specimens 1.00 
25 species, 35 specimens 4.00 


All sent prepaid. Send for list of 
Fossils, Minerals and Shells. Will ex- 
change for fine specimens or Scientific 
Books. 


E, S, PARK. 


1125 Pleasant St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


ENGRAVING 


“@UBY 4a- 


3) WOOD, Half-Tono or PHOTO 


PROCESSES. 


Wi, Ay it 
| tif ff Can give lowest prices, and 
{. if / good work, Send description 
A 
Mel 


of what you want for estimate. 
Samples cheerfully furnished. 
” ELECTROTPES OF 
EVERY VARIETY OF ANIMALS, 
Natural History Objects, 


BIRDS, 


Poultry, Bees Trade and Commercial Cuts, 


Illustrated price list 
OF 


BIRDS 


now ready. Free. 


A specialty 
oF 


Fine Printing 


FOR 
Naturalists. 
H. A. CARHART, 
Box 538. Syracuse, N. Y, 


THERE'S © § H INIT?! 


Are YOU in it too.? 
Little Risk. Big Profits. 
THE POULTRYMAN’S DELIGHT. 


CHINA PHEASANTS 


Can be raised from eggs either with an incubator 
or a setting hen. 
TAXIDERMISTS pay from $25.00 up for a 
pair Now we can obtain eggs (quantity probably 
very limited) in good condition to hatch for $7.50 
per dozen. The first ege that hatches pays all ex- 
penses, the rest is clear gain. Think of the enor- 
mous profits. We can probably procure a_few live 
birds at $25 or $30 per pair. If you want : any cor- 
respond at once with. 


WM. S. SANDFORD & CO, 
Des Moines, = = lowa. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


. This cupon is good for 50 cents worth of any 
thing we advertise “provided it is accompanied by a 
$2 cash order 
WM. S. SANDFORD & CO. 
Des Moines, lowa. 


> on 


eague of ‘American Naturalists, 
oe ne ; Certificate of Membership. 


inh eee ee a9 : 
White is torcertity: that. .c5+...... 
ke we: a member of THe LEAGUE OF AMERICAN NATURALISTS, have- 
ing paid for one years subscription to the official organ, THE 
_ ORNITHOLOGIST AND BoTANIsT, on the above date. One year 
_ from date this certificate is void. _ 


©, oF © [e\Je) le) w erere ce) wie) @he ss! ele 6 © 0: /e.0 


ane ne ee ees. |, nats ce: 


Cut this out and return Sith your subscription and two cents for return postage and we will 
fill it out and send it back. This is good with any of our premiums. Old subscribers can have it 
filled out for a two cent stamp. 


U.R.PERRINE. S.C.PERRINE. D.L PERRINE. 
The vain Taxidermists outfit. : 


This consists of the instru- PERRINE BROTHERS, 


ments, materials and skins 


shown i in the cut including ny Ae xn 
a eee PUBLISHERS 
The iis “illustrate every - at pe 
part of the work: No.1skin : 
removed. No, 2 scientific AND 
Noah No. OLE birds. 

o danger from arsenic, a N 
nonpoisonous preservative FINE ART PRINTERS. 
isused. With this outfit any e 
f] boy can easily venice and 
safely learn to ‘stuff’ birds 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. Satisfiac- 
without the expense or aid 


ofateacher. Whole outfit — tion guaranteed. 
MY with full printed directlons 
~ neatly box’d.by return mail EDEN VALLEY, NEW YORK. 
post-paid, only $2.00, 1 
Send for Cir eaERe 
Mars & Mignin, Akron.0. : 
ue Bits bs. The aaa aie TAXIDERMY. 
4 : ractical Taxiderm Ste Spleen) 
oe Gevote For nonanidtene andro? Now is your chance to become a Taxidermist. 
Teudtonal naturalists. S AMPLE: COPY FREE. 7—TAXIDERMY AT SIGHT.— 


For 20e I will send you the Taxidermists Manual, a 
book containing oyer 6) pages of instruction with 21 cuts 
showing how to shin, mount, ete. This bool will en- 
able any one to stuff a ‘bird and become a taxidermist in 


BinD YouR MAGAZINES ashorttime. Charles E. Bixley. 
. 


c : E Practical Taxidermist. Madisonburg, Ohio, 
ONLY 50 CENTS PER VOL. 


AGENTS WANTED 
of 200 pages FOR 
|SMITH’S INSECT PUWDER, 


Size of Ornithologist and Bot- LIBERAL COMMISSION. 


ire. anist. This office. WM. S. SANDFORD & COMPANY, 
Te 2 | DES MOINES, m3 = IOWA. 
; WVARGRAARNS, 300 Varieties. Natives of every Land. 

r 4 sy S 
| ne 
$2 5 

| ‘ Eas 
Bee 
: as 


"Ss. 


SEND FOR LISTS. “EVERGREEN NURSERIES, eeereceds Door Co., Wisconsin, 


EGG DRILL, BLOWEK AND «WMBRYO HOOK, 
NICKLE PLATED, IN POCKET CASE, ONLY 35 CENTS POSTPAID (REGULAR PRICE 60 CENTS) 


~ - NATURALISTS - SUPPLIES - AND - BOOKS. - - 


49>-Illustrated Catalogue and Price List for 2 cent stamp. 
CHAS. K REED, 262 MAIN STREET, WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS. 


a 


ACE ROTTED OE FE OEE MO ONCE Ee OO TAO CO OAH 
| | ionaiste) 0. A, TRAVERSY, - 
Dupalies=laturalists and Taide 
b ... COLLECTOR OF. 
are ' NATURAL HISTORY SPECIMENS 
TANNINE FOR DRESSING FURS. COINS, INDIAN RELICS, FLINT LOCK WEAPONS, 
< ¥ ETC,,ETC, CASH PAID FOR THE ABOVE: 
No Experience Needed. Address, Q, A, TRAVERSY, 
aia Ors) NES WA. 
ONE-HALF OF THE LABOR SAVED pis Oe 
IN MAKING MATS 
Q j f FRANK W. SHELDON, 
Send 10 cts, for Full Catal * TAXDDEIRDMAS Te 
pene ets, lor Fu atalogue, 
FIRST GLASS ORDER WORK. 
FRANK BLAKE WEBSTER COMPANY, OWLS, HAWES. GAME BIRDS, EITC, FOR SALE 
FRANKLIN SstT. BOSTON, MASS 7183 WALNUT STREET ? 
SS a Des Moines, Lowa. 
Ea oue in need of information on the subject of ; 
1dveE artising will do well to obtain a copy of “Book F hit dvertise anything anywhere at any 
yr Ad 5,”’ 368 pages, * you wish to a 
Pos pad. on NeCeteE of pee peek nate { time wrile to GEO. P. ROWELL & C0., No, 10 
vompliation from the Am >rican Ne wspaper Directory Spruce Street New York, 
of all the best papers and clés abs DOR paves the cireul- 
ti ting of every one, anda goo 1 of inf 3 ° pean + iS 
epABON Petey ane oblier maton Sra itis Selenite Crystals only 25c. per dozen until 


business of advertising. Address ROWELL’S ADVER- mare at ¢ is 
‘ISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. March Ist, at this Office. 


Either of These Stamps Given R FE F 
to EVERY Person who 3 
sends us $1.00 for 1 
years subscristion 
to the 


Ornithologist and 
Botanist. 


“You pays your money 
and takes your choice.” 

No 1. has pen and pen- 
cil attached. No. 2 is our 
best self inking stamp, 
alwaysclean. We can fur- 
nish ANYTHING in 
the RUBBER STAMP seal ° 


\\and stencil line at prices 


MN 
that defy compition 
Address 


Des Moines, - - lowa. 


The Ornithotemis: and Botanist, 


@ 
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Se ee ee ee ee Le fe ee ee ee 


7 ae 


A ee ly CL ee Re 


oi ciate 5 A elias badass 


ics er at ALS eg 


pear 
yea, a fall as flows mes 


LOO ce suppose your ae had been here 
ee his one you would have received hun- | 
dreds of Balas from all over the world., Try it 
next time we know you now realize the situation. 


A 22 cal. rifle, $100 in natural history specimens, 
a minature steamboat worth $35, to exchange for | 1 
Bean Sel and egys. Write soon. Best offer gets it. 
ler, Des Moines, Iowa. 


TEN RARE Bulletins of the U. §. National Mu- 
seum fou ESE offer. Letson Balliet, Des Moines. 


BIR EGGS. A collection of birds eggs, set. 
d ea for ile ‘or exchange Dana C, Gillett- 
Barn Center, N.J 


GUITAR WORTH $20 will exchang 


for poul- 
try or an incubator. Letson Balliet, 


Moines. 


TANLEY IN AFRICA, worth $3.50 will ex-| 
oe aoe Letson Balliet, Des Moines | 


offer. L 


WANTED, animal skins either “ pelts”? or “or for 
mounting, t very rare first class bird: skins and 
eggs T. D. Bailey, Montgomery St., Bangor, Me. 


CABINETS and all kinds of wood work done 
to order in a first class manner at reasonable 
pris Satisfaction guaranteed or money cheer- 
ie refunded Wm, S. Sandford, 558 W 15th St. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


WANTED. The names and ee ner every 
reliable poultry man, florist, gardener and Nat- 
uralists in the U.S. and Canada. $5 cash will be 
given for the five largest lists. Address the Orni- 
Bholozisy and Botanist, Des Moines, Ia. » 


INE Indian relics wanted for fossils, swatch or 
ry goods G, W. Robinette, Flagg Pond, V a. 


TOE mestic wood for Same. ist, recriye 2 mine. 
Critt C. Ivory, Smithville, Jefferson Co., N. J 


FOR SALE. Sesto cen oe 
pply limited. order early, Address this office. 


To EXCHANGE, Finely Gnoniited hides and 
skins for eggs, skins, lepidothera and_ scientific 
books. Geo. A. Morrison, Fox Lake, Wis. 


TO EXCHANGE. birds, eves, minerals, fos- 

A birds, minerals, fos- 
ae EXCHA INGE, BES, ae oe 
ae or re oT Ss. on, SEnoxviile Towa. 


| HAVE books, novels, papers, Indian elu ete, 
to exchange for musical instruments or anything. 


S. Klintsburg, Plattsmouth, Neb. 


WE WANT to have Hes iesiand preceed- 
ing page Ll filled wit notices of orine kind 
hereafter, We er it to be the largest bargain 
column in the world. We will devote as 

ry but we want two at least, cel 


years subscription can use it without extra | 


rge 
(to the extent of twenty-five words) once during | cost. 


the year. Subscribe! Its more than worth your 
money. A trial will prove it. 


EXGHANGE: oe Foreign and | ¢) 


ole poultry 


rubber stamps that any 
pare He rt 
10c. The stamps used on th 
that recipe. _Letson Balliett, 


ALE. 


pretty shells from gulf 
ee 1 pair Strombus, 1 ear Bug 

ir Chama, 1 pair Trochus, 1 
1 Sting Ray sting and horse shoe 
several small shells. Will replace 
ones. Also have Sharks backhon 
cane $1.50, Saw-fish saws 2 


ME: 


RECIPE for embalming birds an 
pene wood, etc. Both 25c. 
son, 12: W. Brooks St., Galestusee 


MINERALS, Good Minerals 
inerals, size of specimens wanted; 2 
J Send me your list and 

Fred T. Cozzens, Leomin 


ANT A surveyors ie 
ANT EDT condition, Will 
fossils, guitar, old violin, 22 cal rifle, 1 
gun for same, Letson Balliet, Des. 


| WANT coins, bills, bird's eggs, 


‘curosities in exchange for a phote 


watch, sheet music or cash. No postal 
ticed. James A. Anderzen, Bertrand, 


THE NEWEST teature is our A 
conducted monthly send in your 
wish sold__ See editorial on the same 


WANTED. A 
for some wholesale house by a young: 
habits who can fornish references and 
uired. - Have general knowle 
and Canada, ‘a still better know. 
and adjoining states. Can go to work 
desired. Address A. B. C. care Ornit 
Botanist. : 


WE offer ‘valuable premiums and pr 


| best display of poultry, specimens, ir! 


ducts ete. ete made by our subatineieee 
State Fair eroeng: during 1892. bist, 
to compete send 20¢ for one years s 

the Ornithologist and Botanist, reaulaehy } 
annum. Full particulars next mon 


| copy of next months paper 10ce. (stamps) 


ple copies sent of back numbers 

yoting contest. Order early. Watch 

sale department. You can’t afford to 
gle copy. 
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natural bore Also magazi 

ural history, ete. Will give in excel 
minerals, fossils, shells. 5. S. Park, 
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secure this every one who sends in 20c for 1 years foul Dos DEMS ats 


WELL AUGERS, for forsale a at less 


cost. Good as new. 
Son, Springfield, Il. a E. a 


cust St., Des Moines, Iowa. — 
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Explorations, Navigations and Peram- | 
bulations in Nature. 


WRITTEN FOR THE O, AND B. 


fhebageSe geTR LN o 
Owing to recent rains in the basins of the 


Des Moines & Coon Rivers, both the rivers are} 


badly swollen. In fact the oldest inhabitant 
says it’s the highest he bas seen it since ’58 but 
citizens of a more recent migration to this place 
say they have seen it higher, but it is sufficient 
to say that thousands of acres in their valleys 
are flooded and the scenes of many of my form- 
er explorations are under water or at least sur- 
rounded by water of varying depths. The water 
is much above the perpendicular banks of the 
tiyer where so often have I collected the eggs of 
bank swallow and his much rarer cousin, the 
rough winged swallow. These little birds were 
just commencing their summer’s work of incu- 
bating when the waters came to destroy them. 
Many of these little cliff dwellers are flying over 
the rapid, muddy stream, vainly trying to find 
their subterranean home andI have no doubt 
but that more than one of them were drowned 
before an exit could be made, This would be 
especially true with those whose nest were high- 
er than the entrance to their artificial cavern. 
As 1 looked across the water for the familiar 
low lands covered with hazel brush and cotton- 
woud trees, I was surprised to find these trees 
Standing in water fully 12 feet deep. The tcps 
of a few high knolls were visible here and there, 
and still oftener could be seen the tops of the 
hazel brush that stood on slight elevations. 

These elevations of land and the hazel brush 
were literally covered with birds. Some were 
so familiar to me that I at once recognized 
them eyen at a long distance, but the great ma- 
jority I was unable to tell exactly what they 
were. 

I moved up the stream a little ways and in 
rounding a bend I flushed a large solitary bird 
of a dark, sooty brown color, witha bright red 
tail. It was fully one hundred yards off and on 
the wing, and it circled quite close to me but I 
could not identify it. 

A little farther up I came to a pile of drift 
wood and brush lodged along the bank. Hop- 
ping among this floating debris I noticed a Bal- 
timore oriole; a little farther along I noticed a 


searlet tanger flying low along the bank. It| 


alighted in a little depression filled with leaves 
and when I commenced to stir among them I 


feli something hard and to my great joy I dis-| 


covered a boat, carefully hidden among the 
It was right side up and nearly half full 


leaves. 


] 

of water, with the oars laid on top of the thwarts 
and then covered. I removed the leaves turned 
|the boat up side down and pulled it toward the 
water. Although it was nothing but a flat bot- 
tomed, home-made ‘‘mud scow” with a pointed 
bow, I didn’t hesitate to trust myself in her. [ 
gave it a violent push and leaped into her and 
began my battle with the ‘current. It was hard 
rowing up stream but I crossed the current fi- 
nally after much dodging of drift wood. Had 
any of those logs come in contact with my frail 
craft I should have heen precipitated to the bot- 
tom of the river, and whether I would have im- 
proved my time gathering Unio while there I 
don’t know; probably not. Well, after crossing 
the current I rowed straight across those low 
lands before mentioned, and although I would 
some times come in contact with the tops of 
hazel brush under the water, I made fairly good 
progress and thus cut off about two miles of 
river current by rowing only a quarter of a 
mile. 

But so far as studying the Avi-Fauna goes I 
might just as well have stayed on shore, for as 
I made my self present on these little islets the 
birds made themselves scarce. I could not get 
a good look at any except a few herring gulls 
and the bird with the red tail. I now managed 
to cut off another two or three miles over a 
peninsular sandbar, but could find nothing of 
note except the omni-present herring. gulls. 

How ever, my trip, though dangerous when 
crossing the channel, was a very pleasant one, 
and not altogether unprofitable, forI managed 
to get close enough to the banks to feel for some 
bank swallows’ holes. Jat last found one and 
getting into the water I dug it out and found 
only three eggs; although worth only 4c. each I 
consider them quite a prize under the circun- 
stances. It was now nearly six o’clock and I 
turned the boat down stream; with currer and 
wind in my fayorI soon reached the starting 
point and placed the boat back where I found it. 
I doubt much if the owner ever missed it. 

I now wended my way toward my suburban 
home, to find my supper waiting me, The next 
afternoon, May 11th, I had quite an adventure. 
Being particularly interested in seeing the bio- 
logical results of the high water on the upper 
*Ccon as well as the lower, I took a street car 
and when I arrived at the extreme west end 
(this car goes at least about three miles out inte 
| the country, nearly parallel with the river), I 
| got off and turned my face toward equatorial 
America and soon came to the river. 

I examined the bank to see ifthe water was 
receding, but could find no trace of it. I there 


oo = 
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fore came to the conclusion that it was still ris-| The female was on the nest and did not fly off 
ing or at least standing. | until I got most up to her, and then the male 
Knowing that there were two boats chained came to her assistance. They were very noisy, 
farther up the river I proceeded to them and). and would alight within a few féet of me. The 
found that the piers to which they had been | nest was built of first a layer of twigs, then a layer 
fastened were way under water and the boats, of roots, weeds and rags, then another of wool, 
tied by short chains were now playing the part and inside of this was a lining of brussels. The 
of submarine boats navigating the bottom of. nest contained five eggs marked with light brown 
the river at'the length of their chains, thus my on a dull whitish ground work. Average size 
resources of navigation were cut off; but neces- | 1.07 x .78. ' i , 


sity knows no bounds and I, with my usual reck- | My next find of any account was on May 12,1 


lessness, was determined to explore the river, ' togk my gun, and started for a wood lot not far - 


and so I made for an old barn fully a half mile, away. AsI was going along through the woods 
away and soon returned with an armfull of wire, |] saw a pair of sharp shinned hawks in a small 
used for putting up baled hay, and about’ pirch, 


lial aa ee 


twenty feet of an old clothes line that I begged 
of a woman at the house, and some nails, with 
the rope I captured two logs about a foot in 
diameter and about 12ft long. [found two pieces 
of plank, evidently pieces of a bridge. They 
were about eight feet long and badly worn in 
the middle. I tried to break them there, but only : 
succeed in splitting them; this I didn’t want to; 
do but I did it any way. I now laid the planks; 
in the form of a letter x and nailed each of the. 
latteral extremitiesto one of the logs. I next | 
wired them together in the middle and put: 
wires from log to log to keep them from. sepe- 
rating. Next I wanted a seat, I took an old feed 
box from the pasture fence and nailed it to my 
letter x, cut two forked sticks and nailed and 
wired them to the logs for row locks (I cannot 
say oar locks) and then with two poles (poor 
excuses for oars) I seated myself on the box and | 
commenced to row my crude, yet servicable | 
raft-boat (commonly called a Man Friday) out | 
into the stream. 

It is queer how fast one can row in one of these 
boats, and I accomplished a great deal more on | 


it than I expected. One reason for the seeming | 
speed of it is, that so much is not expected of 
it as of even the crudest boat and if made prop- | 
erly they will more than meet your expectations. 
As the plans for the above mentioned boat, 
might be of use to many-adyenturous naturalists ; 
I would be pleased to give any information that 
may be desired. | 
Well, I will continue to row my boat about, 
until next month. ? 
Fraternally Yours, 
Sam’n WELLINGTON. 


A Seasons Collecting in Franklin Co. 
‘ Maine. 


BY J. MERTON SWAIN. 


As I had good success collecting eggs last season, 
I though that a few notes might not be amiss. 

I shall not attempt to speak of all the sets that 
I collected last season. I shall only speak of a few 
of the rarer ones. 

On May 9th as I was coming home from a trip 
after hawks eggs, I noticed a male northern shrike 


in a small apple tree, and as it was in the vicinity | 


of an old orchard, where I found a nest of young 
shrikes, the year before, I concluded that they 
were nesting there again. On reaching the orch- 


| the nest was in it. 


So I sat down ona stone to watch them. 
As soon as they saw me, they flew to a limb a 
few feet over ny head. As soon as they satisfied 


, themselves that I would not harm them they flew 


to a neighboring hemlock and perched themselves 
on the top of it, I then crept up the tree, and saw 
I was not long in getting up 
to the nest and when I looked into the nest I felt 
like screaming right out, for it contained three 
fresh eggs. The nest was composed wholly of 
hemlock twigs, coarse ones on the out sice, and 
lined with finer ones. The eggs were blue, heay- 
ily blotched with reddish brown, average size 1.38 
x 1.18. 


On May 31, as I was riding on a bicicle along 


| side of a swamp I noticed, beside the road, a nest 


deeply hollowed which was composed of leaves 
and grasses lined with black hair, it was placed on 
top of the ground between some stalks of golden 
rod. On going to the nest, I saw there was a bird 
on it. Her back was sunk below the top of the 


nest, and as it was about dark the bird allowed 


me to place my hat over the nest. On examining 
the bird it proved to be a golden winged warbler. 


|This nest contributed three eggs which were 


white, spotted quite thickly at the larger end 
with burnt umber and lilac gray, average size .74 
x .50. 


Early on the morning of June 3rd, while watch- 
ing a paix of hermit thrushes building a nest in 
the side of a large knoll overhung by a flat stone, I 
saw a small bird fly to the knoll, and as is did 
not fly away again, I went a little nearer to the 
bank, and saw the bird on a nest about four feet 
from the thrushes nest. So I crept around to the 
back side of the knoll, and droped my hat over the 
nest quickly, and reached under it, and found my 
bird to be the Nashville Warbler. 
a slight structure composed of grass and moss lined 
with a few hairs, placed in a hollow made by the 


white with minute dots, over the entire surface, 
but cheifly on the large end, of reddish brown. 
Average size .65 x .49. 

May 30, as I climbed over a stone wall I flushed 
a slate colored junco, and looking for the nest, I 


been pulled out. It contained four fresh eggs. 


I found several other nice sets, such as amer- 
ican woodcock, yellow bellied sapsucker, purple 
finch, ete. which I haven’t space to speak of. 


young birds. 


ard I found the nest in an apple tree about fifteen 
eet high. 


will be of interest to some one. 


| found it placed under the sod where a stone had © 


The nest was — 


birds. It contained five beautiful eggs, they were | 


Talso found nests of the black throated green ~ 
magnolia and myrtle warblers which contained ~ 


I will close this rather long article, hoping 16 ~ 
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A COLLECTING ADVENTURE. 


BY LETSON BALLIET, 

On the morning of April 17, 1892; a friend 

called for me to go “eggin” near Colfax, Iowa. 
This suited me “eggs-actly” so we started ona 
train that left Des Moines at 7.10 A. M. On the 
way to the depot we met another oologically in- 
clined friend; on his way to almost exactly the 
same field. We each had a pair of climbers, all 
new this season except mine Which I had made 
last season. 
Both my friends had what Mr. Lattin calls his 
No 1 climbers and mine were what he calls his 
No 2. I made my own climbers, or rather had 
them made to order, and I knewI could trust 
them at any height. Both my friends had 
bought theirs of an eastern dealer for $2.50 and 
they placed as much confidence in them as I did 
in mine, but theirs was a misplaced confidence 
as will be seen later. 

When we arrived at Colfax we made a “bee 
line’ for the river. We were almost there, when 
Harry, looking up, saw a lange, Red tailed hawk 
leave her nest in a tall,slim oak tree. The nest 
was fully 60 feet from the ground and Hal buck- 
led on his climbers and went up, and by the use 
of a ball of twine and his handkerchief he low- 
ered four fire, fresh eggs to the ground, and 
then commenced to come down. He appeared 
below the lowest limbs driving his spurrs deep 
into the wood, but the minute he let loose of 
the limb he fell. One of his spurs had gone in- 
to the tree far enough to sustain his entire 
weight but it turned in the socket, for it had 
been rivited in, and there he hung head dawn- 
ward with his back to the tree. In the mean- 
time my other friend had gone off scouting 
alone and | had just buckled on my climbers to 
look for some nest inthe vicinity. When Harry 
screamed, I ran toward the tree and commen- 
to climb and Frank came running up to see 
what was the matter, l went up about 20 feet, 
drove one spur as deep into the tree as I could 
and hooked my other leg around the tree to 
keep from going over backward, and using both 
hands | turned Harry right end up, and jet him 
get on my back andI climed down with 168 
pounds, of pork Iwas going to say, on my back, 
It was about allI could do, but my climbers 
never felt the change in the weight upon them. 
Frank’s climbers proved’ true that day buta 
week later he came to me fora pair like mine, 
and said one of his spurs came loose and broke 
and he didn’t want to be hung up by his heels. 

We found many nests that day and I honestly 
believe if the trees I climed that day had been 
placed one on top of the other I would have 
climed half a mile. Not all were as fruitful as 
the first nest but none were accompanied by 
such a scene as the first. It is not my intention 
to turn this into an adveritsement forI have 
sold out my right to sell those climbers to the 
©. and B. Publishing and Supply Co. and I am 
told they will offer them for 50¢ per pair this 
month. let me insist on your getting a good 
pair of climbers, for not only does your collect- 
ion depend upon it but even your life. For my 
part I think the No 2 climber is the safest and 
also the easiest to use and if the straps are wide 


it is no harder on the leg. It is made out of 


| one piece of steel and there is no liability of its 
turning or breaking. I do not wish to condemn 
the No liclimber for if properly made it is a 
verygood instriment; bunt there is less chance to 
cheat the purchaser in the No 2 climbers. 


Expensive Necessities and Convenien- 
ces for Naturalists and Sportemen. 


It has been almost impossible for the young col- 
lector of limited means, if not on a still shorter al- 
lowance, to obtain the necessities of his chosen 
science, without even considering the convenien- 
ces. ‘‘But where there’s a will there’s a way.” 


1. A naturalist or sportsman without a gun is 
quite as useless as a three headed baby; yet if the 
elephant has stepped on his pocket-book there is 
no way for him to procure the much needed gun. 
Now we have made arrangements with one of the 
largest fire arms houses in the west whereby we 
can procure such guns as retail at $20 up at such 
low rates that we can offer one for each club of 
90 subscribers at 20 cents per year in advance. 
This is an excellent chance for you to get a good 
gun, If you happen to have one what better 
trading stock could you get. This is not all. 


2. We have made arrangments with the same 
firm for S. & W. model. revolvers; double action, 
nickle plated, that retail for #12 everywhere, and 
can give oue of those fine revolvers for every club 
of 60 subscribers. 

3. If yo: live where big game is plenty you 
ought to have a repeating rifle, not only for the 
sake of killing more game, but where your life 
may depend upon your having an extra shot ready. 
A fine $25 Winchester rifle, 32 or 38 cal., will be 
given for each club of 125 yearly subscribers. 

4. Every taxidermist, natuarlist, sportsman 
and poultry man needs a small rifle. We know 
that minks, weavels and rats wie the poultrymen’s 
greatest enemies, and with one of these rifles he 
can readily make his poultry yard a safe place for 
even his youngest chickens. The naturalist can 
use them for rat killing and English sparrow ex- 
termination, while with the taxidermist and sports- 
man this small sized rifle is often found conven- 
ient if not a necessity. 

5. We will give a fine $7.00 22 caliber rifle for 
every club of forty yearly subscrihers. 

6. We have one World Typewriter—$20.00 
which we will give for a club of thirty yearly sub- 
scribers. 

7. We have one fine guitar and one old violin 
either one of which we will give for a club of 25 
yearly subscribers. 

8. A small printing press size 2} by 34 inches 
for printing cards, envelopes, letter heads,small cir- 
culars, ete., will be given for every club of 25 sub- 
scribers. 

9. Anew Kodak will be given for every club 
of 100 yearly subscribers. This is something that 
all naturabists, taxidermists, sportsmen, travelers 
and advertisers need. The advertiser can takv 
the picture and send it to his engraver and have 
the engraving made without paying from $5.00 to 
$8.00 for having the picture taken by a photogra- 
pher. 

10. A fine fountain pen for a elzb of three 
yearly subscribers. 


see SE 2 
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We wish to start a Geological department 
in the O. & B. next month. We would have 
done it this month but we were short of 
Geological MSS. 

In making an exchange we have received 
about four hundred paper backed novels, 
all good and interesting, by good authors. 
These we will give to the first four hundred 
who send in twenty cents for one years sub- 
seription. 

Fill out the voting coupon on first page 
of this cover and send it back, and the per- 
son in whose favor the most of these are 
made out, will receive a roundtrip ticket to 
to San Francisco, New York, New Orleans 
or Montreal, the second a roundtrip ticket 
to Cincinatti, Chicago, Denver or St Louis, 
and to the third a kodak camera. Papers 


are already in demand, but we have reser- 
ved a limited number to fill orders with. 
We will sell copies containing the coupons 
as long as they last for $2.50 per 50 or $4.50 per 
100. This is your chance to get a free trip 


‘to the “end of the world” and back. 
_ Prizes awarded September Ist, 1892. Order 


extra copies early. 


If you have poultry, pets, stock or speci- 
mens that you wish exhibited at the lowa — 
State Fair,.and cannot come to attend to 
it your self we will do it for you and sell the 
stock to if desired. Write stating particu- 


‘lars of stock and amount and we will give 


terms. 


Auction sale next month. Hyery body is” 
requested-to bid, for the articles advertised 
in the auction columns. If you are the 
highest bidder you get the stock without 


_extra charge, 7. ¢., no commission is charged 
‘for buying. y 
‘and wish to put it up at auction you can do 


If you have any thing to Sell 


so Free of charge, if you are a subscriber, if — 


‘not 10 per cent ischarged, if sold, deducted 


from the highest bid. 


We see that Mr. Lattin of Albion N. Y-. 
has discontinued his black list. We are 
sorry for this for there are as many frauds 
in this as in the philatelic field, but if Mr. 
L. accepts the advice of this paper, he will 
be sure that what he says is so, and avoid 
ambigous experiments. Two Des Moines 
parties one a former editor of this paper 
and and the other a friend of the present 
management, could make Mr. L. consider- 
able trouble for slander. We know that 
he was not authorized to-publish what he 
did; and the statement was entirely false. 
This we are prepared to prove. Please look 
into the matter Bro. L. and right the wrong 
you have done, as far as possible. 


F. Leon Englebert, alias W. B. Thomp- 
son, alias Miss Amelia Williams, et al. has 
left Des Moines for the city of brotherly 
love where he is permanently located. 


If this is a sample copy to you please send 
us 20c. for a years subscription. 


All poultry men are personally requested 
to write upa few notes and observations 
for publication in this paper. The notes 
you may write may seem of little import- 
ance to you but to those who don’t know 
about it they would prove valuable. Don’t 
be selfish and keep those things to your 
self but give the fraternity the benefit of 
your observations. You will be .benefited 
by those of others. 3 


We have a recipe for making water proof 
tent covers, blankets, etc., which will be pre- ~ 
sented to the readers of the ORNITHOLO- 
@Ist AND Boranist in the. near -future. 
Also several other yaluable recipes, not one 
of which you can afford to be without. We 
would be pleased to recieve any recipes, you 
have come across, that are of any adyant- 
age to poultry men or naturalists This 
paper is going to benefit its subscribers m 
every way it can. Is not this a good plan. 


among ourselves and also by establishing 
a uniform advertising rate pro rata the cir- 
culation. We would be pleased to hear 
from all publishers and would like to have 
them give this a notice. Bro. Publishers 
what do you think of this idea. 


Illustrate your advertisements when pos- 
ible, it calls attention to your ad. We 
furnish cuts free of charge for illustrating 
in this magazine. 

Fred R. Stearns of Sac City, lowa appears 
as editor of a valuable new monthly called 
The American Magazine of Natural Science. 
This paper we hope has come to stay and if 
Mr. Stearns stays with it we may be sure it 
will “get there just the same.” 

It is really surprising how the papers in- 
prove that come to our table. We notice 
the “California Traveller and Naturalist. 
has vastly improved and as it improves low- 
ers the Subscripiton price. It comes ina 
monthly magazine form, 8 pages and cover 


on land and sea. Geology, Minerology, 
Conchology, Microscopy, Ornithology, Bird 
and Aninal protection are some of the 
‘departments carried, but various western 
“wondors are described, from earthquakes to 
huge monsters of the sea. It is a good 
chance for subscribers to join them at 20 cts. 
a year, or take advantage of their club rates 
as a new paper always gives away more 
than an old one and the editors of this 
/magazine are on the alert to do something 
new. If you wish a bargain their paper 
and ours will be sent one year with coupons 
exchange notice, etc., for only 30c. We 
notice writers are encouraged by prizes of 
fine specimens for the best efforts. 

Prof. Thos. S. Hill of Knoxyille was in 
Des Moines a few days ago visiting the col- 
lectors here. ‘* Ye editor” met the rever- 
end gentleman on the street and talked a 
few moments with him. He has done a 
good deal of collecting this season and is 
well pleased with the work of some of the 
city boys. Call again soon, Tom. 


every time, and full of interesting things} 


New Directory of American Poultry Men 
is how almost ready for press. There is 
still time for you to get in your address, 
and advertisment. Send name, address 
and kind of poultry or pets you handle to 
this otfice to insure insertion. Advertising 
rateslow. Full particulars on application. 


oreers uke EARTHQUAKES. 


10 CENTS will insert your name in our directory 
ope year, bring you 150 gummed labels, 
printed with your name, business and address; and 
our paper six months free and four hundred mail 
packages. 
?() CENTS will bring you our monthly paper 
one year, premiums, pack of calling cards, 
samples, name in directory and all of above. 


The Offer that SHAKES ALL the REST DOWN, 
30 Cents. — 


For this small sum, silver preferred, the Ornitho- 
logist and Botanist worth $1 a year and the Califor- 
nia Traveler and Naturalist worth $1 a year will 
be sent together to your address one year and also 


CENTS will bring you sea shells, or minerals 
and a copy of our paper and samples. 


| our premiums advertised; ( box of curios, ) free ex- 
| change notices, samples, lists, coupons, ete. 


Try ti. 
SHOOK TO PIECES!!! 

The old style of giving as little as possible for 
your money, 

WIDE OPEN! 

Our Prize offers of beautiful shells, sparkling 
minerals, and rare fossils, are still open all the 
year around to every energetic writer. 

OFFICIAL ORGAN 


Eyery subscriber of the Ornithologist | 


of the Audubon Chapter, A. A.—Western Natua™ 
| lists Exchange, counected with the California 
| Mailing Agency who mail all your circulars ete.> 
at 10 cents to 20 cents per 100. 
THE CAL. TRAVELER anp NATURALIST, 
“‘The Western Monthly of Geology Minerology and 
all sciences.” U. L. HERTZ & CO., 
Napa, Cal. 


and Botanist is puupred to a certificate of | 
membership to the League of American ; i 
Naturalists upon payment of the initiation | EXCHANGES, Continued. 
fee, 10 cents, and will be exempt from all' 5; F ae 
dues for one year from date of certificate.'A CO LLECTION of Minerals, fossils, curiosi- 
New subscribers wishing to become mem- ties ete, to exchange for plain type, or cash. R. M. 
bers must send in 380 cents for one years p,j;.mple, Baker, Ohio 
subscription and the fee. \ Se Bexsarsarint iy 
The Ornithologist and Botanist is the ,|QOQK HERE. [havea first-class recipe, for 
embalming birds and for every fifty cents worth 


official organ and will have a page or two 
each month on the doings of the club. It of eggs sent I will send it to them. J. M. Kilving- 
ton, Mason City, Iowa. 


will be to the mutual advantage of every 
naturalist, no matter in, what branch 
/engaged, to become a member of the 
League. 

We have already sixty-two applications | 
for membership and as no member has: 


WANTED. Minerals, Fossils, Sea Curios and 
. Indian arrow points. Have for exchange fine fos- 
sils and petrified moss. J. M. Kilvington, Mason 
City, lowa. 
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POULTRY 


Seine in oe one Business. 


BY F. 8S. G. BOONE, LOWA. 


To start in the poultry raising business re- 
quires so little capital, that any boy or girl can 
set himself up in a good paying business with 
just what pocket money he has. To relate my 
first ventures might be of some use to those who 
contemplate starting into it, so here it is. 

When I was 14 years old I conldn’t find any 
way to make money and go to school too, but 
one day I received a sample copy of some little 
Poultry Journal containing the advertisements 
of some dealers in eggs. 

One of our neighbors had a large flock of 
chickens, and as there always is a lot that want 
to set I went over to purchase some setting 
hens. She had a number that wanted to set but 
that she was trying to “break up” by tying a 
red rag to their tails and duckin’ them in water 
and all such kind of foolishness but they would 
not break worth a cent, and so when I offered to 
buy them she was so glad to get rid of them 
that she let me have 10 for $1.25. They all want- 
ed to set. 

Her chickens were scrub Plymouth Rocks, but 
I bought enough eggs of her for $2.50 to set 
them all with 15 eggs each. Of these only 118 
hatched and of those hatched only 104 were suc- 
cessfully raised. According to the common cus- 
tom at Boone I gave 30 chickens each to four 
hens and the other six soon commenced to lay 
and in eight weeks I again set them upon their 
own eggs 15 to each hen and hatched 70 chickens 
and brough up 58, with three hens. When 
Christmas came I had 162 young chickens which 
I sold for 25¢ each, for Christmas and New Years 
dinner. Thus I had $40.50 for chickens and I 
had sold $2 worth of eggs to my mother, and I 
still had my 10 old hens left. 

It had not cost me one cent for poultry house 


, of the barn yard about 50 by 60 ft. and let these 


"NINTA10OD> 


or yard for I let them in the barn at nig) 
Neither had it cost me anything for feed for 
used all the-table scraps, and corn meal fron 
the house and also some of the cow’s feed, 
sides this they got all they could pick. Th: 
on an investment of $3.75 I cleared $42,50 y, 
can figure up the per cent, but remember a 8 
had my old hens left. 

The next spring I bought eggs for 2.50 per 
two settings of thorough bred plymouth rocks. 

This cost me $5. I built a pen off the corn 


grow up there and out of 26 eggs I raised 22 fi ne 
healthy chickens. 

I bought 15 more setting hens, and eggs tos 
them with of the same lady and paid the same 
rate as before, besides this she let me set 8 of 
her hens on 15 eggs each, this brought me 7 
good healthy chickens and the eggs of my owl) | 
hens brought me 197, besidvs the 
thorough breds, These figures give the numb 
I raised successfully. I forvet the number 
hatched, of which a number died. At Christmas 
and New Year I sold my whole stock for $77.26 

These figures do not inclnde the 25 old hens 
nor the 22 thoroughbreds for I kept them. © 

There is only one trouble in starting into the 
business and that is you are liable to get h 
of unprinecipled dealers who will get your mone) 
and send you an inferior grade of eggs or stock 
Look out for them. "q 


[Norz.—We will publish the “ads” of reliabl 
dealers only, in the O. & B. and if you wish — 
secure good stock write to them. If any one 
should make a mistake and you will noti 
him of it he will make it righ! with you. Shoul@ 
any person advertise in this paper and be ap= 
parantly all right and we find out that he is de 
frauding our patrons has advertisement will 
be discontinued at once and we will publish @ 
notice of the fact and the reason for discontin= jj 
uing it so, that no one will answer an old ad 
We will make due allowances for mistakes and 
will give him a written notice so that he may 
rectify his mistake, if such it be. } | 

} 
| 


The O. &B is the friend of every honest 
dealer and collector, but it will not tolerate 
frauds, and any who are frauds may be sure 
they will be advertised if we get hold of the 
facts. If any of you readers have come Scross 
any frauds, send us their name and address with 
the facts and we will publish them. We think 
that this will benefit reliable people as they can 
thus avoid thé frauds, and it will work a reyo= 
lution in the poultry business. 

Eyery poultry man and collector in the coune ji 
try will find the fraud list of great benefit to hinw | 

We herewith adopt the motto of Booth when |) 


he shot Lincoln, “Sic semper tyranus.” vi 


Charcoal mixed with oil meal should be jf | 
given to your poultry often. 

Give your poultry good, fresh water alt 
least three times a day. ql 

Give hens that are in the habit of eating ir 
their eggs dark nests. x, 

Lice is the prime cause of many deseases- 
Kerosene will cure this. , 

Feed well. 

In sitting don’t misrepresent, better 10 
a sale than do that. 


TO MAKE HENS LAY. 
_ A correspondant in the California Cack- 
There has been a very great complaint in 
I think every case can be accounted for. 
Say the least, fine, yet she said she was not 
} fined in a yard 8 x 20, with a tight heuse 5 x 
found that her hens had not sufficient 
‘cause of failure of eggs, yet it is not alWays 
/ some time experimenting on what kinds of 
) barley in the morning, scalded with milk; 
to produce the greatest per cent of the 
this we haye the lime for shell and also a 
‘pile mix a little in for them to scratch af- 
‘do not be afraid of making toofat. I do be- 
‘ally in winter. 
reen food every day. 
& old saying, and a true one, is that a hen 


Eggs are Wanting Because Hens have not the 
ler, in relation to feeding laying fowls, com- 
| some sections about hens not laying as they 
|} 1 was recently called in to see a lady’s flock 
geting as many eggs from them as I was 
0, and hers had free range. I purchased a 
| food to produce eggs. 
Tre some feed too high and not that food 
) ag will produce best results and have 
five all they will eat upclean. In this we 
at of an egg and very little fat. s 
feood per cent. of the yolk. Give all they 
er 
‘lieve, contrary to the opinions ofsome, that 
| Feed beef scraps every other day (cooked) 
Hens fed in this manner must lay, if they 
properly fed must lay or get fat. Of course 


Right Feed. 
municates the following: 
should. 
of eighty-eight hens that were looking to 
‘from a pen of eight that were always con- 
dozen from her and after killing a couple I 
While this I believe to be generally the 
which will produce eggs. I have been for 
found the following by far the best: Bran or 
‘have that which is generally acknowleged 
| At noon feed wheat or screenings. 
i) 
“want, and if you have an ash or manure 
At night give a liberal feed of corn and 
will produce eggs, and lots of them, especi- 
yand plenty of meal, with a liberal supply of 
re any good at all; if not, get rid of them. 
ol not apply through molting time. 


j 

' Clean up the dropping from the roost as 

often as once a week. 

| Chickens like green things as well as you 
0, give them grass and vegetables often. 
Give them meal ouce ina while to take 
the place of worms. 
Don’t shut up your fowls in little, dirty 

Coops. 

| Keep an eye on them yourself, and don’t 

expect your hired man to do it all. 

' See the premiums offered for the best 
oultry exhibit on the Iowa State Fair 
round elsewhere in this issue. 

Clean pens and houses will keep away 
iWisease to a great extent. 
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DUCKS. 


Ducks are not as common and well known 
as the various breeds of domestic poultry 
which are usually seen upon the farm, yet 
in many cases they are very profitable. 
The duck is not particular as to the quality 
ot food if only it be abundant. 'Table-waste 
and the many by-products of the vegetable 
garden, such as cabbage,beet and turnip 
leaves, green corn stocks, etc., all are suit- 
able and much relished by the duck. We 
also have many breeds of this water fowl 
that are strictly ornamental and present 
a most pleasing spectacle when sportively 
engaged in chasing one another over the 
surface of their favorite ponds and. lakes. 
—Plain Talk. 


NOTES. 


Many boys and girls, as well as farmer’s 
Wives, are accumulating ‘“ pin money” by 
raising chickens. 

Very little money is needed to start poul- 
try breeding, so noone is debarred from 
making a trial. 

-It pays to get the best to begin with, 
always, as cheap breeding stock is most sure 
to lead to disappointment. 

Pure-blooded fouls are much to be pre- 
ferred to common, mixed stuck. 


Clover rowen, when finely cut and steam- 
ed, affords a very nutricious and appetising 
meal for laying hens. 

The larger the variet 
poultry the better. 


A taste and fancy for poultry is necessary 
to the highest success. 

It pays to ‘‘keep the eye peeled” to see 
that every thing is running in the poultry 
houses as it should. 

Dont make the mistake of crowding too 
many hens together in one apartment, 
as there is no surer way to induce failure. 

You cannot hirea man to care for hens 
as they should be cared for. At least this is 
generally true. The supervision of the 
owner is usually required. 

If you have any thing to sell advertise 
it, or let us auction it off, see auction sale 
department. 

If you wantito buy of good reiable dealers, 
patronize those who advertise in ORNITHO- 
LOGSIT and BOTANIST. 

Try our cheap advestisement column. 

Letson Balliet wants a large quantity of 
poultry. 

Des Moines will soon have the largest poul- 
try yards in the state. The yards will be 
located west of Des Moines, with a whole- 
sale and retail office in the city. 


Now is the time to sell your spring chick- 
ens. An advertisement in this paper will 
find for you a ready market. 

Display advertising pays. 
stingy with space. 

tj PLEASE SUBSCRIBE. 
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The Black-Breasted Red Game 
Bantam. 


BY H. S. BABOOOK. | 


A letter received from a friend, who, like 
the writer, isa fanciers of Bantams, con- 
tains a sentence to this effect. ‘I think 
the Game. Bantam is the most thorough- 
bred of all Bantams and produce the larg- 
est percentage of standard chicks.” He- 
was writing, not about the Black-breasted - 
Red, but the Slim Duckwing, I will add 
that his experience was based upon some 
eggs which he had received from me. But 
while the words were true of the Slim 
Duckwing, they will apply with even more 
force to the Black-breasted Red Game ban- 
tam, for it is beyond question, the most; 
strictly thoroughbred Bantam with which 
I have had any experience, and I have first 
and last, bred nearly all the standard and, 
some non standard varieties and breeds. 
It is a fact that in a brood of Black-breast- 
ed Red Game Bantams, nearly every chick 
will be a standard bred. 

But, lest anyone should make a mistake 
of my meaning, it is necessary to define 
what a standard bird is. The shortest, the 
cleanest and most exact definition is, one 
that is free from disqualifications. In most 
breeds and varieties of fowls there will be a 
percentage varying from almost zero up to 
twenty-five per cent. of disqualified birds, 
and in Black-hreasted Red Game Bantams 
you seldom get any disqualified chickens. 
But on the other hand, while there isa 
difference in the quality , you usually geta 
good many that will, in color particularly, 
approach standard requirements. It is not 
very difficult to breed very good colored 
Black Reds, though even in this variety 
there will be pullets with too much red on! 
the wing or cockerls with too much black, 
in the hackle, these being the most pro-| 
nounced color faults. But in shape there | 
isa much wider variation than in color, 
and shape, more than color, makes the, 
score and price of these beautiful little 
fowls. Of course one is not to jump to the 
conclusion that color is valuless, for that 
would be a very erroneous conclusion. It 
is the union of correct color and shapesthat 


the larger factor in the product. 
In shape a Game Bantam should be iden- 


tical with the large game fowl—tall, broad! 


at the shoulder, narrow at the stern, with 
short, closely folded and lowly carried tail 
—but as a matter of fact it is very seldom 
that the shape is identical with that of the 
large fowl. 
extent seems to shorten the limbs and neck 
and thus change the proportions. 
Philosophy of Judging the reader will find 
this matter substantiated by measure- 
ments which were made for the work. 


The dwarfing process to some } 


‘has discarded everything but the Black- 


lexceedingly. It is possible to buy very in} B 


: : ib these figures seem they are comparativel fim 
make the value of these birds, but shape is | ie as De H 


‘Red Game Bantam. 


In The | Lor ten to twenty dollars for pullets and fi 


But while identity of shape seems impos- 
sible, identity or ideal is desirable and a 
closer and closer approximation to the de- 
sired proportions has been obtained. It 
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pays to aim high, for if one misses his 1 ; 
he will still shoot higher than if he aimed | 
at a less elevation. A high ideal in poultry 
breeding is servicable, almost indispensable | 
if one expects to reach satisfactory results. | 
For a beginner there is no variety of 


Game Bantams that can be more confi- 


dently recommended than the Black- | 
breasted Red. It will give him good re- 


1 re- 
sults, and though he possesses but little 
skill, while it will continually offer oppor- 


tunities for the exercise of his increasing | 
knowledge in breeding. I know one 
fancier who started with game fowls anc 

Bantams of nearly every variety and now 
after a quarter of a century of experience, 


breasted Red Game Bantam.» Although 1 
gave him good results on the start, he still 


finds it to require all his skill, gained in so 
many years of breeding, to produce speci-] 
méns that are a near realization to his 
ideal. So that in recommending this va-} 
riety to a beginner, we need not think that 
a beginner will be able to reach perfection} 
in the variety and that it will be necessary} 
for him to select some other fowl when he 
has gained some experience in breeding. | 
The Black-breasted Red Game Bantam is a} 
good variety to begin with, but it is also a| 
hood variety to continue with: it is a begin 
ners fowl, but it is also a fowl for the} 
veteran breeder. 

The price of these little beauties variey 


ferior specimens, not carefully bred, atpy 
sums ranging from 25 cents to $1, but the 
moment you strike well-bred stock thd 
price mounts up rapidly; two dollars, fivd 
dollars, ten dollars, twenty-five dollars, fifty 
dollars and even more have been realized 
for a bird in this country. I know that foj 
the winning cock at New York City twq 
years ago fifty dollars was refused, and I re} 
member a cockerel for which it was sal¢q 
sixty-five dollars were paid. But as high ay 


low to what is asked and obtained for th 
best pecimens in Egland. Fifty pounds 
about $250 in our money, has more tha 
once been paid fora winning Black-breastey 
Still one can get faipe 
breeding stock here for from five to ten doy 
lars for each bird, and fine breeding stoe} 


teen to twenty-five dollars for cockerels 
At the higher limit extra fine birds, Ate 
win instrong competition, are obtainabl 
For the few that would be sure winners ij 
the largest shows large sums would be 
quired. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE RERUCED TO 20 CENTS. 


ENGRAVING |Supplios—laturalisis and Taxidermists 
shape coh lh TANNINE FOR DRESSING FURS. 

FGioy Sa MaRS] QMe-HALE OF THE LABOR SAVED 
de ag USING OUR PAPER MACHE HEADS 


BIRDS e FRANK BLAKE WEBSTER COMPANY, 


: FRANKLIN ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
Poultry, Bees Trade and Commeércial Cuts, ee a as * = 


Send 10 ets. for Full Catalogue. 


Illustrated price list 


The Young Taxidermiste Outfit. 


OF This consists of the instru 


now ready. Free. 


ments, materials and skins 
shown in the cut,including 
12 prs. glass eyes,asst.sizes. 
The skins illustrate every 
part of the work: No.1skin 
removed. No. 2 scientific 
skin; No.3 mounted birds 
No danger from arsenic, a 
nonpoisonous preservative 
isused, With this outfit any 


A specialty N oy can easily, quickly and 
Te safely learn to ‘stuff’ birds 
without the expense or aid 
oF ofateacher, Whole outfit 
= "7 with full printed oy cecnay 
H ig neatly box’d.by return ma 
Fine Printing ny post-paid, only 82.00. 
s Send for Circular, 
FOR a= SS Martin & Mignin, Akron.o. 
2 Pubs. The Taxidermist. 
N Monthly Magazine, Devotee percuce pexidennye 
Ornothology and Oology. or both amateur and pro 
aturalists. fessional naturalists. SAMPLE COPY FREK 
H. A. CARHART, seotaeet A 
Box 538. Syracuse, N. Y,, PS You Need 


‘ANY PRINTING DONE? 
Tf you do, send a sheet of the stationary you have 


| been using to us and tell us how much you will want. 

TH ERE’S > S > IN IT LER We will quote you prices and send samples of our work 
by return mail. We print any thing from a calling card 

to a newspaper and at reasonable rates. You'll lose 


Are YOU in it too? nothing by writing us for terms, 
Little Risk. Big Profits.| W. 4. CRO KS, = - Gilman, Ulinois, 


THE POULTRYMAN’S DELIGHT. 


CHINA PHEASANTS War Eu ee 


Can be raised from eggs either with an incubator]. Pendant ...............-....2-..5. $1 75 
or a setting hen Pipe, red pipestone, Jarge wooden stem .... 1 50 
; six ‘ | Moccasins, mens, partially beaded ........ 1 00 
TAXIDERMISTS pay from $25.00 up for a Lizards, fancy Bede iano me OM eS ate 50 


pair Now we can obtain eges (quantity probably | Photographs of ited Cloud, Sitting Bull, ete. 30 
very limited) in good condition to hatch for $7.50 | Gta wwasecs cs all lenas at prices ie aates 
perdozen. The first egg that hatches pays all ex- , fy competition. Send 2 cent stamp for catalogue. 
penses, the rest is clear gain. Think of the enor- ! Galtencemian ChadronaNehasghs 
mous profits. We can probably procure a few live | _ Soe ene Baers : 
birds af $25 or $30 per pair. If you want any cor- | 


espond at once with. nae. FOR SALE CHEAP ade 
ORNITHOLOGIST AND BOTANIST PUB. CO.) Menton tasiderny Page 


Des Moines, = = lowa. | Maynard’s Naturalists Guide 


1 
5 bulletins of the U. S. National Museum 1.00 
j es 
All for 0) 


CUT THIS OUT. 


This cupon is good for 50 cents worth of any 
thing we advertise provided it is accompanied by a 
$2 cash order 


At This Office. 


Every person who subscribes before Aug. 1,1892 
will be entitled to 10 votes for the most popular 


ORNITHOLOGIST AND BOTANIST PUB. CO. person besides the coupons in the papers. Send 
Des Moines, lowa. the name with the subscription. 


SIRGUEATION GUARANTEE :D: 2, 900, COPIES MONTHLY —Aavertis a rates only 35 Boe 
_Aneh, cash in advan aidivaunee. re. “Try an “ad”, the results are an “ad,”, the results are sure to please you 


KO AKS | 
pe De Spe Bh DAYLIGHT Kone 


can be “leaded in daylight. Registers exposures and locks automatically 
a new film is turned into place. 


$8.50 to $25.00 


Send for Gwen 


“THE EASTMAN CO. rochester, Nv} 


ie - NATURALISTS = "SUPPLIES - AND - BOOKS. Os 


#-Mustrated Catalogue and Price I ast for 2 cent eae 


22 US ese ee ee 


ure OE Me = Oh RAVER, 


COINS, INDIAN RELICS, FLINT LOCK WEAPONS, 
OF ALL VARIETIES ETC.,ETC, CASH PAID FOR THE ABOVE. 
Address BLUE GRASS PET STOCK CO Address, Q, A. TRAVERSY, 


Box 303, Winterset, Iowa. 4 
In See ge please mentioa this ps per. 2 DES MOINES, 1OWA. 


B. E. MANN, mn INDIAN ARROW POINTS Offints 
SILVER WYANDOTTEE largeillust. catalogueofRelies, — 
SAE NS PE BA Tened PASO CIE ROCKS. a Minera i Nowy Indidtapois 
SINGLE COMBED BROWN AND WHITE LEGHORNS LUTHER M, Ol oe 
BLACK LANGSHANS AND COCHINS- 


INDIAN, PIT AND BLACK BREASTED RED EXHI- 30 page book, phony valu 
PalnON GAMES, AND SILVER SPANGLED HAM - of a UG. S. GOLD, VE 

BURGS. EGGS ae ee i LEN aEAN GAMES e and COPPER GoINs pas 
premiums. Have you 2 copy 


ie send 10 cents for it. pS LETCHER NOE, 
Indianapolis, th 


aie ii St. Tie Molndey lous kon 


STAMPS for all purposes 
SEALS, STENCILS 
And Solid Rubber Type. 


. Saale Good Work or No Pay. 
oo gu SIE EL ee = Om 
‘Des Moines, - - - Iowa. 
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AveTION | Next month, Bids received by mail. No charge for buying. Goods sold for subseribers free, 
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